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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


HERE is reason to hope that the risk of a collision be- 
T tween the two Houses may still be averted. The time 
which has been afforded for reflection has certainly not in 
all instances been wasted, and it is believed that some eminent 
prelates are disposed to restrain the ardour of impetuous 
laymen. If the majority, under the rash guidance of Lord 
Densy, persists in its intention of throwing out the Irish 
Church Bill, the general duty of the Government will be 
clear, although there may be some difference of opinion 
as to the course which ought to be immediately adopted. 
As a responsible statesman, Mr. Guapsrone is bound both 
to give effect to the decision of the House of Commons 
and of the country, and to save the House of Lords, as 
far as possible, from the consequences of its own indis- 
eretion, by giving a plausible opportunity for resipiscence 
and retractation. The preponderance of argument in favour 
of the Bill will be more overwhelming in the House of Lords 
than in the House of Commons, because the necessity of 
ultimate concession is even more demonstrable than the 
expediency of abolishing an indefensible institution. Lord 
Dersy’s followers have apparently thought that their former 
chief has still a moral claim to the allegiance from which he 
formally released them fifteen months ago. It had previously 
been rumoured that they were discontented with the leadership 
of Lord Cairns, who was content to be the lieutenant of Mr. 
DisrarL1; and it would have been only by a painful effort that 
the body of Conservatives could have acquiesced in a measure 
of which they not unnaturally disapprove. Mr. GLApsTonr 
might himself feel a certain sympathy for an error which 
would be logical, if it were allowable to deduce practical infer- 
ences from conventional propositions. The two Houses possess 
equal powers, as two Knights Templars, in the legendary 
days of their poverty, possessed equal property in the horse 
which carried them both on its back. It is conceivable that 
the oceupant of the crupper may have insisted on his right 
to’ turn to the left, when his partner with the bridle in his 
hand had already chosen the right-hand track ; but eventually 
he must have discerned the truth of the maxim that one must 
Having liberated their consciences by a protest, 
the mass of the peers will probably on a second trial submit 
to the laws of necessity and of nature. As Lord Savissury 
reminded them in a recent debate, the paramount authority 
rests, not with the House of Commons, but with the nation. 
Taunts and menaces would only tend to convert useless and 
obstinate resistance into a point of honour. Some of the 
volunteer advisers who disguise their counsels to Mr. Giap- 
sToNE in the form of imaginary rumours of his intentions, 
suggest the extravagant course of a fresh appeal to the country, 
not on the abolition of the Irish Establishment, but on the 
existence or constitution of the House of Lords. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether the dissolution of a devoted House of 
Commons on a revolutionary issue would be more criminal or 
imbecile. The figment of a reaction would be for the first time 
aceredited by a wanton repetition of the question which was so 
distinctly answered at the last election. Violent language in 
the House, or out-of-door disturbances, would enlist the sym- 
pathies of the great body of Conservatives on the side of Lord 
Denny and his adherents, although their policy has hitherto 
been almost universally condemned. When the party which 
has right on its side happens also to be the stronger, it would 
commit a great mistake if it were deliberately to put itself in 
the wrong. 

Although a Bill which has been rejected in either House 
cannot according to the forms of Parliament be re-introduced 
in the same Session, the Government may by a simple contri- 
vance divide one Session inte two. <A prorogation, followed 
by a summons to Parliament to meet for the despatch of busi- 
ness, would enable the House of Commons to pass another Irish 


Church Bill copied word for word from the present measure; | 


and in two or three weeks the Bill might pass through all 
its stages without renewed discussion, Mr. Disraeii, who 
may be supposed profoundly to disapprove of the tactics of 
Lord Dersy, would not waste time in again proposing the 
amendments which he scarcely troubled himself to support 
when the present Bill was in Committee. The marked silence 
of the Opposition, when Mr. GLapsTone was welcomed with 
cheers by his party on Monday last, indicates the general 
disposition of the House of Commons to. maintain its own 
supremacy in any conflict with the Upper House. If the 
Bill had been carried by a bare majority, the defeated party 
would have welcomed the reversal of a doubtful judgment, 
but no section of the House is inclined to surrender its 
ultimate control of policy and legislation. If the Bill were 
again presented to the House of Lords at the beginning of 
August, there would be a reasonable probability that it 
would be accepted; and a second refusal would justify the 
Government in adopting vigorous methods of coercion. It 
is desirable that as little time as possible should be allowed 
for agitation in England or in Ireland. The autumn of 1831, 
after the rejection of the first Reform Bill, was a troubled and 
alarming season. If the peers persisted in their refusal to pass 
the Irish Church Bill on a second occasion, the consequences 
would be scarcely more serious than if Mr. GLapstoxr were 
at once to postpone further legislation to the spring of 1870- 
The noisy exultation of the Orangemen might do incalculable 
harm if they were allowed to boast for seven or eight months 
of a Parliamentary victory. Even if their patrons in the 
House of Lords were ill-advised enough to reject the Bill a 
second time, the certainty that measures would be taken to 
overcome a factious opposition would temper the enthusiasm 
of the most reckless partisans, while it would at the same time 
temper the excitement of party which may find itself for the 
moment disappointed and baffled. 

In the last collision between the two Houses the Lords were 
on the main question substantially in the right, although it 
was doubtful whether their unusual interference in financial 
legislation was consistent with the best constitutional precedent. 
Mr. Gapstone’s proposal to abolish the Paper-duty was dis- 
approved by many of his political supporters, and by at least 
two of his principal colleagues, because the repeal involved a 
large increase of a deficiency which was otherwise consider- 
able. When the Lords rejected the Bill, Mr. GLapstonr was 
eager to fight out the quarrel, but he was firmly overruled by 
Lord Patmerston, who had not approved of the pro 
sacrifice of revenue; yet the House of Lords, although it had 
displayed its power and performed a public service, had little 
reason to congratulate itself on the result of a tempo 
victory. In the following year, although his Budget again 
exhibited a deficiency, Mr. GLapstong, with the support of 
the House of Commons, compelled the Lords to submit to the 
repeal of the duty by including all his financial provisions in a 
single Bill. In all similar trials of strength experience sooner 
or later confirms the truth of the proverb that the weaker 
must go to the wall; and prudence suggests the expediency 
of evading a contest which has only one inevitable result. 
But for the wise moderation of Lord Patwerston, the re- 
sistance of the House of Lords to the repeal of the Paper- 
duty would have been overcome by some more violent and 
humiliating method. In the present dispute it would be 
imprudent to rely on Mr. Guapstonr’s perfect exemption 
from the weakness of resentment and irritation; and, if the 
peers are too proud to care for their own safety, they ought, 
for the sake of their clients, the Irish clergy, to consider that 
the Minister whose overtures they reject has something of the 
temperament of Targuin’s Sibyl. In the present instance, 
although the display of virtuous indignation and impetuous 
resolution would be loudly applauded, undisputed command 
of a great majority ought to produce the cheerful moderation 
which naturally accompanies conscious strength. It is not 
impossible that even on the Ministerial benches there may here 
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member of the majority holds his seat on the implied or 
expressed condition that he will help to destroy the Irish 
Church by whatever methods may be adopted by Mr. Guiap- 
stone. If there were any doubt of the terms of the bargain 
concluded at the election, the constituencies would, on appeal, 
unanimously confirm Mr. GLapstonr’s version of the contract. 


It is not even technically correct to assert that the House of 


Lords possesses equal and co-ordinate power with the House 
ef Commons, for the more popular assembly, through the 
Minister of its choice, disposes of the prerogative of the Crown 
which may at any time readjust the balance. By an ex- 
ceptional and yet legal process, the Government can at any 
time fill a contumacious House of Lords with a majority of its 
own supporters. The experiment was practically tried a 
century and a-half ago, and Lord Grey was prepared in 1832 
to repeat it on a larger scale if the mere intimation of his 
purpose had not sufficed for the attainment of his object. By 
one of the tacit assumptions which are necessary to lubricate 
the wheels of the Constitution, it is understood that a Minister 
shall not, except under pressure of imminent necessity, pack 
the House of Lords for a special purpose; but the check on 
his discretion involves the correiative obligation to give way 
in time. The recent debates on the comparatively un- 
important question of enabling the Crown to create life-peers 
have given the peers an opportunity of reflecting on the 
character and functions of their House, and thoughtful men 
can scarcely have failed to arrive at the conclusion that it 
would be rash to precipitate a dead-lock. The well-known fact 
that bayonets are never, except by a figure of speech, crossed 
in battle, is due to an instinct of self-preservation which states- 
men ought to possess as fully as soldiers. The weaker com- 
batant only avoids a murderous collision by retreating in time ; 
and in the present crisis the recall ought, if possible, to be 
sounded before Mr. Guiapsrone has advised the QUEEN to 
create a hundred peers whose votes may be relied on. It 
may be hoped, on the other hand, that he will leave an 
opening for repentance before he finally throws on the Opposi- 
tion peers the responsibility of deteriorating the position of 
their order. An extraordinary Session held for the perempt- 
ory adoption of the Irish Church Bill would provide a 
— to hesitating members of the party for refusing to 
‘ollow Lord Dersy a second time to the breach. As the 
Ministers are not exposed to the temptation of showing 
deficient firmness, they can well afford to be temperate and 
courteous, and not even to bare too ostentatiously the steel 
gauntlet which their adversaries well know to underlie the 
velvet glove. It has probably not occurred to any politician 
that the doomed Establishment of Ireland is in the smallest 
degree interested in the efforts of the House of Lords to pre- 
vent or delay its extinction. 


CONSERVATIVE PEERS IN COUNCIL. 


peers under the immediate guidance of Lord Drrpy 
and Lord Cairns have arrived at what is gencrally 
thought to be a dangerous resolution. They have deter- 
mined, if they can, to reject the Bill on the Second Reading. 
It took the public by surprise to learn that this should be their 
decision, as it was thought that regard for the interests of 
their order, deference to constitutional usage, and a perception 
of what would best serve the Irish Church would alike induce 
them to let the Second Reading of the Bill pass without 
serious opposition. They have, it seems, thought otherwise, 
and there appears to be little doubt that, having made and 
announced their decision, they will persevere, and will use 
every effort to throw the Bill out. They may fail, for a con- 
siderable section of the Conservative party seems inclined to a 
milder course, and will either vote for the second reading or 
will not vote against it. But Lord Dersy and his friends, who 
have, it must be owned, immense influence with the peers, will 
get a majority against the Bill if they can. The importance of 
the step they are taking must, we should suppose, be perfectly 
obvious to them, and numberless instructors have all this week 
been trying to bring it home to them. Stillthey appear 
to stick to their purpose, and it is not to be supposed that 
they do so without some degree of thought and deliberation. 
Passion, pique, and prejudice, the exigencies of party, and 
delusion as to public feeling, may account in a great measure 
for their conduct, but they do not account for it wholly. 
They are to be credited with having some sort of reasons for 
acting as they intend to act, and it seems to us worth while to 
examine what these reasons can be. The first thing in effective 


sympathy with the cause of the Irish 
Church, if not with its imprudent champions; but every 


adversary, and the supporters of the Irish Church Bill cannot 
do better at the present juncture than set themselves to imagi 
on what grounds a Conservative peer, who gave himself 
trouble to reason out a defence for rejecting the Bill, woul 
conceive himself to be acting. His reasons cannot of course 
seem valid to those who entirely differ from him. After every 
endeavour to do justice to the views which we may suppose 
to have influenced Lord Dersy, we still consider the course 
suggested by Lord Satispury and Lord Carnarvon infinitely 
preferable, but it would, we think, be a mistake to suppose 
that Lord Dersy and Lord Cairys are acting without reasons 
which, from their point of view, must seem to possess con- 
siderable weight. 


The first of these reasons we imagine to be, that th 
cannot bring themselves to believe that they could adopt wid 
success the alternative course suggested to’ them. What is 
proposed is that they should allow the Bill to pass the second 
reading, and then alter its character by amendments. They 
may very well say that this is an illusion. They hear it pro- 
claimed by the Liberal party generally, and by the Ministry, 
that no amendment of any importance can be made in the 
Bill if its general principles are admitted. As Mr. GLapstong 
repeatedly said in the Commons, the whole Bill hangs together, 
The Lords might of course invent quite a new Bill, and in- 
troduce it in the shape of amendments, but they cannot alter 
the present Bill so as to leave it substantially what it is, and 
yet, to use a favourite expression of their supporters, “ take the 
“ sting out of it.” The Conservative organs which recommend 
trusting to amendments always use language of the most 
utter and the most studied vagueness. They say that amend- 
ments must be introduced which will protect the interests of 
the Church, which will undo the work of spoliation, and so 
forth, but they never say what such amendments would be 
like. Amendments like the amendments of Mr. DisrarLi— 
amendments designed, not to protect individuals, but to give 
the new Church body a large capitalized fund as a source of 
_ perpetual endowment—are the embodiment of a totally different 
measure from that which has passed the Commons. There 
might be amendments perhaps with regard to very tiny details, 
such as an amendment giving over the glebe-houses free of 
charge, which would not militate against the principle of the 
Bill, but it would seem such a very small mouse to come 
out of a mountain if getting rid of a building-charge were 
the only result of the championship of the Irish Church by 
the Conservative peers. The amendment which would most 
please their supporters would perhaps be one altering the 
Ministerial proposal about Maynooth. But, if compensation 
is to be given to Maynooth, the Lords could scarcely take their 
stand against the Commons by insisting that an additional 
burden should be imposed upon the British taxpayer. If no 
compensation at all were to be given to Maynooth, which 
would be the amendment most gratifying to the ultra-fanatics 
of the party, then either the Lords must propose also to take 
away all compensation to the Presbyterians, which would be 


Catholics with an odious and offensive inequality which 
a very little political foresight must warn the leaders of the 
Conservatives would hereafter be a source of great difficulty 
to them. If, then, no substantial amendments can be devised, 
the Bill must be either suffered to pass into law very much as it 
now stands, or it must be altogether rejected ; and, seeing this, 
those who detest it may think that if a stand is to be made 
against it, it must be made against it as a whole, and at the 
outset of the discussion. 


In the next place, the Conservative peers may imagine that 
they are likely to gain more than they will lose by boldly 
rejecting the Bill. They are invited to pass the Bill because it 
has passed with the approbation of overwhelming majorities 
in the House of Commons; but they may say that the worst 
that can happen is that they will be forced to pass it after a 
struggle, instead of bowing at once in humble subserviency to 
the Commons. ‘There is a notion afloat among many of those 
who form the circle in which these Conservative peers move, that 
the House of Commons does not fairly represent the nation in 
this matter. There is apparently no ground whatever for en- 
tertaining this opinion. If the constituencies were not in 
entire accordance with their representatives, they would soon 
let them know their minds as they did in the days of Lord 
Mevszourne, when the attack of the Whig Ministry on the 
Irish Church was foiled because the Whig county members 
informed the Government that their constituents did not really 
like what was being done. Nothing of the sort is going on 


now, and the electors are in perfect harmony with the elected. 
But Conservative peers who secretly see and acknowledge 


warfare is to understand thoroughly the position of the 


this, and appreciate its consequences, may argue with them- 


very offensive to Orangemen, or they must treat the Roman ~ 
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selves that it is possible the tide of opinion will be turned 
when it is seen that, to carry the Bill, it will be necessary 
to resort to extremities in order to overpower the peers. 
The nation, they may fancy, goes with the Government, 
because the Government has had a career of unchecked 
success; but when it is shown that there is a centre of strong 
opposition to the Government, opinion may waver, and people 
may ask whether they are really prepared to crush an honour- 
able, independent, and respected body of Protestant peers 
in order to please the Irish Roman Catholics. Even if 
the nation continues to support the Ministry, and the Bill 
js sent up again to the Lords, the peers may say that to 
yield then will not be the same as to yield now, for the 
will have appealed to the nation against the Commons, and, 
if they bow, they will manifestly be bowing, not to the 
Commons, but to the nation. This, they may urge, will be the 
course most likely to uphold their dignity, and to win general 
respect. If they yielded without a struggle to the Commons, 
they would be thought a set of poor creatures, whose political 
day is over, and whose constitutional independence is a sham, 
acknowledged by themselves to be a sham. Whereas, if they 
show a bold front, they will get credit for their boldness; they 
will animate their friends; they will assert their title to exist; 
and if they yield on the next trial of strength to the wishes of 
the country, they will be regarded with the feelings of respect 
and tenderness which Englishmen habitually show to those 
whom they have forced to yield after a fair and honourable 
contest. 

Lastly, it must not be concealed that the Conservative peers 
think, not without some show of reason, that the Irish Church 
Bill cannot be taken by itself. It seems to them part of a 

neral series of revolutionary measures that they see looming 
before them. They think that the Church of England will soon 
be attacked, that their landed properties may soon be en- 
dangered, and that every year changes, all in a democratic 
direction, will be made in the administration of public affairs. 
They see dimly a vague immeasurable peril menacing them 
and their order and their families. They do not know to what 
revolutions a measure avowedly revolutionary may not lead. 
Against this advancing power of democracy, against these 
unknown schemes of social and political change, they feel that 
they have elements of resistance and a great dormant force in 
their vast possessions, in the charm of their names, in the 
traditions cherished towards historical families by a nation 
passionately fond of its traditions. But if they never do any- 
thing, if they let every opportunity of resistance go by, if they 
do not inspire confidence by showing a belief in themselves, 
their force may be frittered — before any effective use can 
be made of it. Tio be bold—to be even, as others think, some- 
what over-bold—now will be true wisdom in the end. They 
will thus form a body of resistance to violent change which will 
show its strength in Parliament,*and still more in the country, 
and, by showing strength, will gain strength. They will teach 
the Liberal majority in the constituencies that there is an 
antagonistic force to them which is not to be despised. In 
calculating the political future, the lovers of revolutionary 
measures will know that they have to déal with a body of men, 
possessed of vast influence, who are determined to defend their 
interests. This may perhaps only whet the ardour of revolu- 
tionists, but it will confirm, encourage, and consolidate the 
enemies of revolution, and it will attract some consider- 
able portion at least of that large neutral wavering mass 
which has no decided opinion, but which always takes care to 
keep clear of a party that owns itself weak and beaten, and 
which always in times of panic flies for protection to men of 
spirit and determination. To reject the second reading of 
the Irish Church Bill may, therefore, be part of a much wider 
issue, and be the first step towards organizing a resistance to 
revolution which, if no such organization exists, will have its 
own way entirely. Such, we imagine, are the considerations 
which have weighed with Lord Dersy and his friends, and, 
although they are not likely to influence persons out of the 
high Conservative circles, and do not inspire in us a moment's 
hesitation as to the expediency and necessity of carrying the 
Bill, yet they are considerations which, we think, deserve some 
attention from all who wish to appreciate correctly the real 
nature of the present crisis in English politics. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 
HE second ballot has relieved the French electors from 
the discredit of rejecting the ablest members of the 
Opposition. M. Tuers will, however, be almost the only 
representative in the Chamber of the Orleanists or Parlia- 
mentary Liberals who alone maintain in France the principles 


which have for many generations been in England associated 
with liberty; for the theories of M. Jues Favre and of other 
moderate and sincere Republicans have never been confirmed 
by practical success. An able and well-known English 
writer has suggested both ingeniously and truly that M. 
Tuiers and his friends are on almost all practical questions 
heterodox, if they are judged by the standard of the Liberal 
creed. They support the temporal power of the Pore and the 
French occupation; they are hostile to German and Italian 
unity; and M. Turers himself is an inveterate opponent of 
Free-trade and of political economy in general. It may be 
added that as an historian he has done more than any con- 
temporary writer to propagate the superstitious belief in the 
First NapoLeon which was the chief foundation of the revived 
Empire; yet it may be permitted, to those who have but a 
faint belief in M. Turers’ political wisdom, to remember that 
the question is not whether his opinions are to prevail, but 
whether the policy of France is to be regulated by an Emperor 
or by a Parliament. If there must be an absolute ruler, 
Napo eon III. is a better statesman than his eloquent adver- 
sary ; but the Emperor and the Red Republican members of the 
Legislative Body are equally hostile to constitutional govern- 
ment. Fox, who was as ignorant of economy, as factious and 
as prejudiced, as the most obstinate Orleanist in France, is not 
without reason regarded even in the present day as the hero or 
patron saint of the hereditary Liberals. The ey 
system which lasted from 1815 to 1848 furnished the Fren 
nation with its only experience of liberty, and it seems desirable 
that the sole survivor of that political generation should have an 
opportunity of protesting in the Legislative Body against the 
personal government which has succeeded. It is unfortunate 
that younger and sounder supporters of free institutions should 
have discovered, by their failure at the election, how little the 
educated classes in France are in sympathy with the mass of 
the nation. Napoleonist peasants and Socialist artisans are 
equally indifferent to the merits of candidates such as M. 
ALBERT DE Broauie or M. Privost-Parapot. They can under- 
stand a docile nominee of a Prefect, or a revolutionary libeller, 
and they like them the better because in their case political 
sympathy implies no feeling of personal respect. An accom- 
plished gentleman who thinks for himself offers a kind of 
insult to the popular passion for equality. It is felt that M-. 
Rocuerort and M. Gambetta, even though they may possess 
personal ability, are not too proud to express in the coarsest 
form the anarchical aspirations of the rabble. M. Turers is 
probably returned on the second ballot because the Govern- 
ment would have greatly preferred the success of a noisy 
demagogue. M. Jutes Favre, himself a sincere Republican, 
has given M. Rocuerort the triumph which Ayax conceded to 
Utysses, of having contended with the test orator and 
lawyer of his party, although he has been ultimately defeated. 


The disturbances which have for the first time since 1851 
occurred in Paris are rather ominous than formidable; yet 
the result of the election bodes ill for the stability of the 
Bonaparte d , while it is in the highest degree dis- 
couraging to the friends of constitutional government. <A 
moderate Opposition, although it might have been unable to 
extort from the Emperor the concession of Ministerial responsi- 
bility, would have prepared the way for Parliamentary supre- 
macy in a future reign. The Raspaits and Gampetras will 
have no serious desire to reform a Constitution which they 
propose to overthrow. Notwithstanding the present popularity 
of their professions, it is scarcely probable that the nation at 
large has renounced the antipathy to revolution which it dis- 
played twenty years ago, Naporron III. has always affected 
the character of a champion of social order against enemies 
whose existence had almost been forgotten. The adversaries 
whom he had long denounced are now sufficiently visible ; 
but it may be doubted whether he will prefer a life-and-death 
struggle to a combat conducted according to the ordinary rules 
of warfare with belligerents who might, at the worst, have been 
contented with a compromise. The hostility of the great towns 
would have been stil] more unanimous if the city constituencies 
had not been in some instances diluted by the arbitrary inclu- 
sion of country parishes in the same electoral districts. Paris, 
Lyons, and Marseilles have virtually voted for a new revolu- 
tion; and even in country places the devotion of the peasantry 
to the Empire is perce wae Lass A Government majority 
of only three to one is justly regarded by the Liberal party as 
a check to the system of personal government; but while 
they celebrate a party triumph, moderate politicians can feel 
little confidence in the representatives of Parisian Jacobinism. 
The French Correspondent of the Times, himself Poe a 
defeated candidate, draws the true moral from the recent 
election, in the indignant contempt with which he denounces 
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universal suffrage. Inviting or rejecting the domination of a 
master, the multitude is always and everywhere opposed 
to the natural supremacy of intelligence and station. The 
supporters of the extreme Republican candidates have not 
even desired to return members capable of governing the 
country as England is governed by the leaders of the House 
of Commons. It was hoped that M. Rocuerorr would be as 
calumnious and seditious in his speeches as in his printed 
lampoons, and that, after provoking some act of violence on 
the part of the Government, he would fulfil his blustering 
pledge of taking his post in a barricade. The cottage free- 
holders who follow the village Mayor and the parish priest to 
the polling-booth display in a safer form the absence of sound 
political instinct which they share with the revolutionists of 
the towns. In the country the notaries, the money-lenders, 
and the small shopkeepers are scarcely numerous enough to 
constitute a middle class; and in the great towns the traders 
and the owners of property are practically disfranchised. 
When the suffrage was, under the shortlived Republic, com- 
paratively free, the Assembly found it necessary or expedient 
to purge, by an act of exceptional violence, the constituencies 
to which it owed its title. The Presipent, when he took pos- 
session of absolute power, revived universal suffrage as the 
natural correlative of despotism, although he must have been 
aware that under other circumstances the alternative of 
anarchy might be preferred to absolutism. For eighteen 
years it has been found possible to coerce the great majority 
ef voters, and to exclude the Legislative Body from all share 
in the Government. Whenever universal suffrage in France 
ceases to be a fiction, it will not reform the Empire, but 
destroy it. The professions of devotion to the principle of 
promiscuous voting, which are echoed by one party from the 
other, are remarkable specimens of conscious, or unconscious, 
eant. The Republicans know that, notwithstanding the 
progress which they have achieved, they are still in the 
minority, and the Emperor must feel that the pedestal of his 
power has been dangerously reduced in area. The friends of 
freedom and Parliamentary government are excluded from 
political power in the future as well as in the present. If they 
could obtain admission into the Legislative Body, their ability 
might secure them influence ; but with almost the solitary ex- 
ception of M. Turers, they are contemptuously rejected b 
the constituencies. In the United States, where local institu- 
tions and material circumstances render both Kings and 
Parliaments unnecessary, the chief characteristic of universal 
suffrage is the coarseness and corruption of representatives 
who are only tolerated because they exercise little political 
power ; yet in a country where, beyond the limits of the great 
cities, pauperism is unknown, and social inequality but 
trifling, it would have been impossible to restrict the franchise. 
The Legislative Body of France is even more powerless than 
the House of Representatives at Washington, but if at any 
time it becomes a sovereign assembly, it will be compelled 
to reflect the opinions either of uneducated petty proprietors, 
or of clubs of Socialist workmen. In such a contingency, it is 
not improbable that the Emrercr’s intelligent dictatorship may 
be remembered with regret. 


In estimating the results of the election, all parties neces- 
sarily assume that universal suffrage is irrevocably established. 
According to the most plausible calculation, the total majority 
of voters for the Government is only 800,000 out of 8,000,000, 
although the proportion of parties in the Legislative Body 
will be in a far greater degree favourable to the Government. 
It might well have happened that a considerable majority of 
the Assembly might have been returned by a minority of 
electors; for the unanimous opposition of a populous electoral 
district only affects the return of a single member, although 
the votes might outnumber the collective majorities in a score 
of contested circumscriptions; yet the Emperor, who has always 
boasted of the vote of the people, may well be alarmed at the 
discovery that the scale of numbers is now so nearly balanced. 
The semi-official papers contrive to give the Government a 
large majority, by counting as supporters all the members who 
are not directly hostile to the dynasty. ‘To four millions and 
a-half of Government votes they add upwards of a million given 
to so-called dynastic candidates, who are supposed to be friendly 
to the Government, although they received no official support; 
but for their immediate purpose the apologists are compelled 
to reckon the members of the Third Party, and their leader, 
M. Emre OLtivier, as supporters of the Empire. It is admitted 
that the Opposition, properly so named, represents two mil- 
lions and a half of voters, all of whom, according to the rash 
contention of the Imperialists, must be opposed, not only to 
the policy of the Government, but also to its fundamental 
principle. The Emperor himself has hitherto regarded as his 


inost formidable enemies the Orleanists and the other advocates 
of Parliamentary government, and he may perhaps think jt 
easier to deal with antagonists who are as hostile to society 
and to property as to himself; but the fact remains that he 
can only count onagreatly diminished majority, which will be 
inferior in vigour and in ability to the Opposition. It appears 
scarcely probable that he will try the dangerous experiment of 
solving domestic difficulties by foreign adventure. A war, 
while it would alienate the quiet population of taxpayers, 
would be eagerly seized by demagogues as a pretext for at- 
tack. The Emperor’s diminished popularity is generally attri- 
buted to the failure of his foreign policy in Mexico, and during 
the contest between Austria and Prussia. An unnecessary war 
with Germany, unless it were attended with extraordinary suc- 
cess, would be a more dangerous mistake. The establishment 
of the Empire was greatly facilitated by pacific professions, 
and there is nothing to prevent the inveterate enemies of the 
Government from proclaiming in turn that the Red Republic is 


peace. 


THE SECTIONS OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


i i difference of opinion which is manifesting itself 
among the Conservative peers as to the tone which the 
House of Lords ought to adopt with regard to the Irish Church 
Bill evidently only reflects the divergence of tendency and 
opinions traceable in different sections of the party. No great 
political party is really homogeneous throughout, and a critic 
might easily show that there are at least as many sections of 
the Liberal party as there are of the Conservative. But the 
differences which, under one set of circumstances, divide a 
party without interrupting its outward coherence, or pre- 
venting it from acting as a whole, may easily, under other 
circumstances, split a party into fragments outwardly marked 
off from each other. Current events show that there 
are at least three main sections of the great Conservative 
party and how these different sections stand to each other 
now, and are likely to stand to each other in a future not 
very remote, is a question of considerable interest for English 
politicians of this generation. First of all, there is the ruck 
of the party, or, if that is too invidious an expression, the main 
body of honest, well-to-do, hereditary Conservatives. ‘lhey 
are born to look at politics in a certain way, and to carry Con- 
servative opinions into every department of their happy, noise- 
less, unimaginative lives. They are the squires, the minor 
nobles, the good old Tory churchmen, the unimpeachable, 
unremarkable, self-satisfied families of county life. ‘They 
toil not, neither do they spin. They think not of the age into 
which they are born, and stand aloof alike from the evil and the 
good of their generation. Sustained by anhonest pride,and a love 
of duty that is persevering but easily satisfied, they go through a 
happy round of small but meritorious observances, and are never 
troubled with a doubt as to the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
their political creed. Sometimes they feel strongly, as many of 
them now feel about the Irish Church, and as in their hearts 
they felt about the Reform Bill. But without leadership, and 
the sense of comfortable obedience to men of higher calibre 
than themselves, they labour under a secret consciousness of 
want of power, which bids them seek a recompense in culti- 
vating their local importance. It is very seldom that they can 
geta man of real ability to reflect their views adequately, and yet 
to irradiate them with something above the mediocrity which 
experience teaches them is unhappily congenial to their ranks. 
By a piece of good luck they have got a truly representative 
man like them, and yet superior to them, in Mr. GaTuorNe 
Harpy. With exalted intelligence and indomitable courage 
he sets before Parliament and the nation the inmost feelings 
and the traditional opinions of the honest, mediocre, everyday 
Conservative. He equally with the silliest young aristocrat of 
his party adopts the unadulterated, unhesitating tenets of the 
party, of uncompromising but legal and honourable resistance. 
Shoot down the Irish till they spin cotton is the simple maxim 
of his school. Such men are a great power in England, and 
theoretically all constitutional philosophers agree in congratu- 
lating England that there is such an element of peace, sobriety, 
and moderation in the country. It is thus that the dim, 
confused views of farmers, curates, and most first-class 
passengers on suburban railways obtain an authoritative and 
respectable expression; and if we once get away from the 
circles of educated Liberals in London, and of enthusiastic 
Nonconformists and Radicals in large boroughs, the old- 
fashioned, unreasoning, deeply-feeling Tory element seems s0 
strong everywhere that we may well wonder how it happens 
that in the face of it the Government of England has for n:any 
years been always in the hands of the opponents of Toryism, 
or in the hands of Tories who, to retain office, have been 
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obliged to borrow the ideas of those whom they profess to 
dislike and despise. 

Quite a different section of the Conservative party is com- 

of the very great peers, the landowners owning almost 

entire halves or quarters of counties, men born to take a lead- 
ing position in English social and political life, and to rule the 
neighbourhoods in which they live. They expect to take a pro- 
minent part, not only in local but in Imperial business, and th 
come to Parliament to represent themselves as much as to repre- 
sent the peerage generally. The existence of such men in the 
English aristocracy gives it dignity and importance, but locally 
often exhibits it in its worst side. It is not, we think, con- 
ducive to the happiness of life, or to its refinement, or to the 
self-respect of honourable men, that such an influence should 
be exercised by one peer in any part of England as is exercised 
in his own territory by the Duke of Beaurort. But such men 
appear ina much more favourable light when they apply them- 
selves with competent ability to the business of public life, 
and take advantage of their great social importance to 
make themselves masters of the affairs of the country. 
Lord Dersy furnishes an example of this section of the 
party fully equal to any that could be desired. The object 
of this section is one which, it must be owned, is quite 
a legitimate one. They wish to have a fair share, at the 
very least, in the government of the country. They want to 
tule, to show their power, and to test their ideas, in the actual 
administration of business. They naturally decide, in a great 
measure, what the Conservative party shall do, and what it 
shall not do, in critical moments. They lean, therefore, to an 
alliance with whatever is adventurous in their party; they 
welcome outsiders, and even very irregular and doubtlul Con- 
servatives, if they can thus strengthen their hold on the 
public, and make their rule more popular. In recent years 
they have found such an ally in Mr. Disrarti. It was the 
countenance and support of Lord Dersy that made Mr. 
DisraELl’s leadership possible, and the two were strong 
enough at a critical moment to impose on the great bulk of 
the party a measure wholly distasteful to them, and utterly 
alien to their principles and traditions. They have always 
seen that great cleverness, and manifest, undeniable ability, 
recognised by the public, were what they wanted in those 
who were to help them to rule, and not something of 
an approximation to their own hereditary importance. They 
have now installed Lord Cairns in the leadership of the 
House of Lords, indifferent to the reluctance of smaller 
peers to be ruled over by an Orange barrister, and only 
desirous to create and keep alive the impression that their 
party offers a special and exceptional career to men of great 
ability. In the same way they were content for years to up- 
hold the leadership of Lord Lyxpuurst. The public respected 
the party for being led by a man of such eminent powers of 
mind, and the party gained lustre by offering so brilliant a 
position toa man who had made his own fortune. In or- 
dinary times these rulers of the Conservatives, the men of 
exceptionally great territorial importance, and the men of 
exceptionally great intellectual eminence, lead the mass of the 
party as they please. Sometimes they suddenly, as in the 
case of the Reform Bill, impose on this pliant body a great 
sacrifice, and make an immense demand on their devotion. 
Sometimes, as at present, they throw themselves into the 
passions of their humbler supporters, and raise a great shout 
of good old Tory battle. 


But they are not unopposed or free from all control, for 
there is a third section of the party, small in numbers gene- 
rally, but of high political consideration, and able in a gentle 
way to appeal, not unsuccessfully, to the mass of the Con- 
servatives. These are the Parliamentary leaders who, 
being by birth or accident or conviction Conservatives, yet 
look on Conservatism as only one side of English politics, who 
understand Liberals, and are, to a great extent, in harmony 
with them, and who always live in an atmosphere of good 
sense, and think of the nation as much as of their party. 
Lord Sranuey, if he is to be called a Conservative at all, is 
one of the most conspicuous of these men. He would at the 
present moment be a very damping chairman at an exuberant 
Orange gathering. But it is perhaps not fair, either to him 
or to the party, to put him in any classification of Con- 
servatives, The prominent members of the section of Con- 
servatives of which we are speaking are Lord Saispury and 
Lord Carnarvon in one House, and Sir Srarrorp NortHcorTe 
and Sir Joun Paxineron in the other. They are men of 
different degrees of ability, certainly, but they all agree in 
the mode in which they judge, and in the spirit in which they 
approach, public affairs. ‘They may be described as Liberals 


who on many points come to Conservative conclusions, but , maintained at the expense of this country were not only tole- 


their idea is to look to what the nation wants, not to get a 
Conservative triumph. Lord Saxispury was one of the most 
zealous debaters on behalf of his party, but when he got into 
office he governed India with a passion for progress altogether 
out of the compass of ordinary Whig oflicials. Lord Car- 
NARVON gave up office rather than aid in passing Mr. 
Disraewt’s Reform Bill; but when the Suspensory Bill came 
before the Lords, he separated from his party because he felt 
himself driven back into an examination of the principles which 
the maintenance of the Irish Church involves. Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucore and Sir Jonn Pakineton are men of much less 
mark, but they are on the same plane of political thought. We 
should like to know what political compromise Sir Joun Paxinc- 
ToN would not accept, or what office he would not at ten minutes’ 
notice think himself competent to hold. Not that he is a mere 
oflive-seeker, but he feels as if nature had made him in omnia 
paratus to a really remarkable extent. This is the line of 
Conservatism, it may be added, which is substantially taken by 
the only Conservative organ that ordinary people ever see. 
The Standard fights, of course, for its party, and worships its 
leaders, but it always considers how questions may be regarded 
by persons who are aware that Conservatism is not the only 
conceivable type of political opinion. And it is admirably 
seconded in this by its excellent staff of foreign Correspondents, 
who not only give the greatest amount of readable informa- 
tion as to foreign countries which is to be found in any one 
periodical, but treat every subject in a vein of gushing 
Liberal enthusiasm. How great is the practical influence 
of this section of the Conservatives no one exactly knows. 
It may possibly next week show itself greater than is 
expected; or it may very probably seem to be almost 
eclipsed, now that an appeal has been made by determined 
leaders to the passions and prejudices of the mass. But 
in quieter times, and under more favourable circumstances, it 
may grow very rapidly, and in the next ten years it is con- 
ceivable that the real guidance and leadership of the party may 
rest quite as much with the section now represented by Lord 
Saispury and Lord Carnarvon as with that now represented 
by Lord Dersy and Lord Cairns. 


COLONIAL POLICY. 


M®* ADDERLEY has recently published the first part of 
what is intended to be a sort of constitutional histoxy of 
our colonies, combined with an exposition of his own theory 
of colonial government. Something of the same sort was done 
by Earl Grey, after he had long administered the Colonial 
Office; and one of Mr. AppERLEY’s main objects is to demon- 
strate the fallacy of Earl Grey’s policy, and to set up a rival 
theory of his own in its place. Mr. AppERLEy’s long devotion 
to the subject entitles his arguments to consideration, even 
from those who are unable to see in them much more than 
transparent fallacies; and, apart from the special views of 
which he has made himself the advocate, his narrative may 
be accepted, as far as it has yet gone, as a substantially accu- 
rate account of the relations which have from time to time 
existed between Great Britain and her numerous offspring. 
The changes in this respect have been very remarkable. 
Sir Cornewat Lewis revived an almost forgotten fact when 
he reminded the men of our day that the early colonies 
of this country were almost entirely independent except in 
their external commercial relations. The régime of Protection 
determined alike our home and colonial policy. The colonies 
communicated only with the Board of Trade, and so long as 
they supplied us with an exclusive market no one thought 
of meddling with their own management of internal affairs. 
As the natural correlative of this independence the colonies 
assumed the duty of self-protection, and instead of murmuring 
at the withdrawal of British troops they were apt to resent 
as an encroachment the appearance of English red-coats to 
save them from dangers which they considered themselves well 
able to ward off by their own unassisted efforts. The Protec- 
tion theory of colonial government broke down with the insane 
attempt to impose taxes by Imperial authority; and when the 
failure of the system was manifested by the successful revolt 
of the North American colonies, an entirely new method of 
administration was attempted. For a long time protection was 
continued more as a boon to the colonists than to ourselves, 
but the leading idea which came into vogue was no longer that 
of political independence, but of centralized control. 'The as- 
sumption of the right of more energetic interference on the 
part of the Mother-country necessarily led to the not yet 
exploded theory that the colonies were entitled to rely almost 
exclusively on England for their defence. British troops 
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rated but expected by all our colonies, and the new régime | these are mere speculations, and though we may foresee that Jai 
was based upon the idea that it was the function of England | the tide must in course of time drift us into the one haven or ‘ss 
to govern and to defend all her outlying provinces. The the other, Mr. AppeRLEy is probably right in assuming that of 
system sapped at once the old sturdy self-reliance of the pro- | the existing relations may last for many years to come “J 
vincials, and the striving for political liberty which had been without material alteration. In the form which they have “¢ 
so marked a characteristic of what are now the United States. already nearly reached, and which they are certain soon of. 
For infant settlements the plan was sufficiently unobjection- | to assume, they will be in many respects advantageous to: 
able; but no statesmen could have expected or desired the | t# both parties to the bargain. The colonies, practically self- pol 
continuance of a relation which could not fail to enervate the | governing and taking their own share of the duty of de- to. 
colonial mind. And one after another our provinces began to | fence, will no longer impose unreasonable burdens on this thr 
more and more of the powers of seli-government without | timate alliance will continue to knit their fortunes with o ’ 
any corresponding uiaiaian of the demand for protection, | both in peace and war. Mr. AppERLEY’s mistake is, we think’ ea 
and after a short interval we drifted into the transition period | in assuming that a union so very little more than one of senti- tha 
with which Lord Grey’s name is so largely associated. Con-| ment can be expected to sustain itself in all emergencies ap] 
stitutions were granted freely framed on the English model, | without some more definite political connexion. If we are ser 
but in two important respects they all differed from their | destined to lose what little remains of English supremacy, it the 
prototype. In the first place, the power and influence of | will become a necessity either to acquiesce in the loss or to the 
the Crown, which had been constantly dwindling in our own | replace it by some form of confederation; and the ultimate abc 
Constitution, was represented in the case of the colonies by | dismemberment or perpetual union of the various parts of our wit 
the far from unobtrusive action of an English Minister, | Empire as it exists will turn upon the question, which an- hav 
while, on the other hand, the colonists, though greedy for | other generation may have to solve, whether federal relations tha 
self-government, still claimed as of right to be relieved by | in some shape may or may not be found to be practicable, pos 
England from the duty of self-defence. There was a sort of | If not, the present phase of colonial government seems not less not 
balance in this arrangement, and Lord Grey considered that | transitory than those which preceded it. we 
England might well afford the rather considerable military ele 
expense entailed upon her, in consideration of the substantial pro 
control which she still exercised over her half-emancipated REACTION. see! 
children. And during this period a large leaven of the old N various ways we hear a good deal of the Reaction against isr 
protection theory remained. Colonial ships and colonial goods I the Irish Church Bill. It were strange if we did not hear I 
were favoured by discriminating privileges, and the colonists | of it Reaction makes noise enough to be heard. In every sia 
cortsinky Gia not eaten to whet they would now mgard as variety of tone, and with every conceivable and inconceivable of | 
dictation without getting ® very substantial equivalent. But oddity of gesture and gesticulation, Reaction now howls and —h 
this, like the former system, was essentially per gee dé and roars, and now pipes and whimpers and screams. In Ireland, bro 
though the Crown (represented by the Colonial Office) still | 3, pefits Ireland, Reaction roars in ’Ercles vein, threatens civil reas 
exercised its authority more energetically in their affairs than | \. ar, and rejoices in the revival of the savoury memories of pen 
in those of Great Britain, s has for many years been abating | the Boyne and Aughrim. Mr. Jounstone shouts Ha, to | 
its pretensions, and allowing the provincial Legislatures to | 1.1 and neighs for the battle. But Ulster has lately flowed prin 
sesame an almost complete independence. The adoption over into Middlesex, and a band of Ulster Protestants have met! 
of free trade iargely increased this tendency, and the present | ¢aternized with Mr. CoLquion and gentlemen of his set, and Dis 
policy of withdrawing Br.tish troops and looking to the colonies | the National Club, Whitehall Gardens, echoes with the genuine stit 
to defend themselves in the absence of special emergencies, is brogue and bluster of Orangeism. The deputations from mis 
a natural consequence of the now-prevailing policy, though | Jroland do not earn our English hospitality for nothing, and bret 
not always recognised as such by even the most independent | th¢ first appearance of Mr. Macrory and a good many other fave 
of our colonial possessions. decidedly Ulster names on English platforms, at great City disc 
Mr. AppeRLEy raises the question, what is to be the end | meetings, great meetings at the various large towns, great fave 
of all these changes? Increasing strength and a growing | meetings in and and still last 
desire for complete self-government can have only one of} more Protestant Cheltenham, let us know, if we are dis- cons 
two goals. Bither the pe will become, at pos future } posed to know, what manner of men the Hamiitons and hrisl 
and probably distant day, independent of the Crown of Great | Butters and Grogans and Vances and VANDELEURS are. and 
Britain, or else they must assume the position rather of allies} We can hardly understand that all these meetings and de- So, 
than dependents, with something in the nature of a federal | putations mean more than this. The Irish Orangemen and nom 
is beginning to be understood in the North American pro-}| over to England, and have made many speeches. e offh; 
ee better than it is at home; and, while the idea of an | old No Popery blusterers familiar to us in England have also four 
actual severance is repugnant to their feelings, the necessity for | been equal to the occasion. Dr. Trestam Greaas has poured the 
some better link than the Colonial Office supplies is becoming | out the lava floods of his fiery vituperation in Dublin; the this 
apparent to many of their leading statesmen. Something of | babbling springs of the eloquence of Mr. CHARLEY and Mr. with 
this sort seems at one time to have commended itself to Mr. | Harrer have been perennial about Hanover Square. But there of I 
Appekey, but he fears that, however acceptable it might be | is nothing new in all this. It hardly comes up to the notion of teriz 
to Canadians and Australians, any participation by such distant | Reaction. There might be a reaction, but upon the plainest but 
kinsmen in the conduct of Imperial affairs would be too great an | notion of the word, Reaction means that somebody or some-~ This 
innovation to commend itself to Englishmen. Practically con- | bodies, or some considerable section of the community, have this 
tradicting his own condemnation of Lord Grey’s policy, Mr. their it so? we stand 
ADDERLEY assumes that the only possible bond that can per- | from where we stood last autumn en, as now, there was oes 
manently unite England and ioe sinies must be supplied by | a very considerable, and in a certain sense important, ma- gene 
the ultimate supremacy of a purely British Parliament. There | jority, not only in the English counties, but in several large then 
is not much assurance of permanence in such a system, and the } towns, against Mr. GLADsToNE ; and in many other places there oppc 
best-disposed colonies are apt to resent this kind of home con- | was an active, though not a large, minority in the elections, as Cons 
trol as almost an impertinence. It would be otherwise if they | in the metropolitan boroughs. What exists now existed then. whic 
had a voice in the central body, and though a change of this} Mr. Morcax Howarp made many speeches about Lambeth hype 
kind is not to be anticipated we are by no means year, as he is many ag a 
satisfied that some form of confederation between England and | rally this year. e sentiments of Mr. R. C. L. Bevan an a 
the principal colonies may not be the ultimate issue of the | Mr. Fowzir were well known, and certainly were appre- What 
constitutional government which has been conceded to them. , ciated by a good many City men during the elections; neither —Iis 
Mr. Apper.ey has persuaded himself that colonial self-govern- | those opinions nor the appreciation of them have changed. We If 
ment, subject to a continually decreasing measure of English | have now the same men in the same attitude. But Reaction, if the 
control and influence, may go on for ever without either ripen- | it means anything, ought to be able to point either to its con- BUR) 
ing into a Constitution which shall embrace the whole Empire } verts from the opposite faith, or to some distinguished names cond 
or culminating in ultimate independence. We believe that | borne by those who twelve months ago were inactive or irreso- of 
to one or other of these conclusions our whole colonial history | lute or uncertain about the Irish Church Bill, or who had declined Orar 
is pointing ; and now that Canada is as near in time to London | to pledge themselves, but who now are openly with the No w 
as Edinburgh once was, there are no physical difficulties | Popery and Protestant Ascendency party. Isit so? Is it not this 
which can be regarded as insurmountable in the way of a} rather the other way? Is there not a significant absence of any. 


closer and more equal political connexion. But for the present 
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James’s Hall? Last year, if we remember rightly, a fervid, 
but astute, Archbishop, who thinks that he knows the beats 
of the popular pulse, announced that “ We in the House of 
“Lords should know how to deal with the Bill when it got 
“there.” Well, the Bill has got there, and we in the House 
of Lords do not seem quite to have made up our minds what 
to do with the Bill. At any rate Dr. Tomson has not made a 

litical speech or stood on a political platform from that time 
to this. Last year the clergy assembled and pronounced and 
threatened. We do not observe at any of these London 
meetings the presence of any of the clergy of mark, although 
toa man, or nearly so, they dislike the Bill. Not that the 
clerical trumpet has not been solemnly invoked; we know 
that the sword of the Lorp and of Gipeon has been specially 
appealed to. Last Saturday’s Globe contained a long and 
serious admonition to the clergy to be up and doing during 
the present week—that is, to tune the pulpits; and copies of 
the Globe containing this authoritative mandate were sent 
about largely to the English incumbents, of course post-free, 
with what result their congregations may have had, or will 
have, the opportunity of judging. The Reaction seems to be, 
that whereas last year a great many people thought it not im- 
possible that Mr. GLapstone might get no majority at all, and 
not at all unlikely that the majority would be small, and 
were in consequence very active and energetic before the 
elections and in the elections, now that the verdict has been 
pronounced their agitation ceases. If there is a Reaction, it 
seems that, in many very important particulars, the Reaction 
is rather the other way. 


It becomes, therefore, a curious inquiry to see what ac- 
count the Orangemen and the English No Popery people give 
of the rise and progress of this imaginary Reaction of theirs 
—how it has come about, and what enlightenment has at last 
broken upon the general public. The only intimation of the 
reasons for this change which we have found are curious and 
recondite enough. The speakers at the recent meetings seem 
to put it in this way. The majority in Parliament consisted 
principally, besides the Irish Romanist members, of Scotch 
members, and of English members for constituencies where 
Dissent and principles akin to Dissent prevailed. These con- 
stituencies were deceived, and have now found out their 
mistake. The Scotch Presbyterians thought that their 
brethren and co-religionists the Irish Presbyterians were in 
favour of disestablishment and disendowment, and they now 
discover that the Ulster Presbyterians are very much in 
favour of the Regium Donum, whatever they thought 
last year, or think now, about bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons. But the Scotch Presbyterians are now with their 
Trish brethren; only, unfortunately, there are no hustings 
and no elections on which to show their change of opinion. 
So, again, last year the Dissenters voted for Mr. GLapsTonr’s 
nominees because they thought that he was going to pull down, 
disestablish, and disendow the bloated English Establishment 
offhand and at once. They now find out, as they might have 
found out then, that he is only going to treat Maynooth and 
the Roman Catholic community with equal justice; and 
this they now, though very tardily, discover to be trafficking 
with the Scarlet Lady, bowing down to the abominations 
of Babylon and all the rest of it. This the Scotch Presby- 
terians and the English Dissenters did not know last year; 
but they do know it this year. Hence their altered sentiments. 
This is the real and important genesis of the Reaction, and 
this account of it deserves the credit of ingenuity. But 
suppose all this to be true, and it never can be proved, what 
does it amount to but that the constituencies at the late 
general election do not represent the national sentiment? And 
then the difficulty occurs that the great political party which 
opposes the Irish Church Bill is responsible for the new 
constitution of household suffrage, the very first result of 
which is the return of a Parliament which does not, ex 
hypothesi, represent the nation. To say that the con- 
stituencics last year were under a delusion, did not know 
What they were about, and were unable to understand 
What their votes meant—which is what we are now told 
—1s but a sorry compliment to Lord Derpy and Mr. Disrar.i. 
If there is any party in the State to which this view of 
the situation pays a compliment, it is to that of Lord Sauis- 
BURY; but then Lord Saxispury is not in favour of the un- 
conditional rejection of the Bill. Altogether, this explanation 
of the Reaction only increases the complication for the 
Orangemen. 


We are, however, perhaps wrong in attributing to Reaction 
this mere! y shadowy and conceptional existence. Reaction at 
any rate discharges some corporeal functions, and exhibits some 


of the outward signs of material and active life. Reaction eats 
and drinks. It has begun its ephemeral existence by a morn- 
ing meal; and the déjeiner of Wednesday at Willis’s Rooms 
is a sign that Orangeism, like love, cannot survive without 
corn and wine. The “supporters of the United Church of 
“England and Scotland m London” have feasted deputa- 
tions from the Irish Church and the Hiberno-Presbyterian 
Church. But just as at the City meeting it was a Wesleyan 
who took the chair, so at Willis’s Rooms the Church of 
England was not. The Dean of Ripon, Dr. M‘Neitr, was 
the solitary representative of coldly sympathetic Anglicanism ; 
but we must do him the justice to say that this “great and 
“good man” made up for the Laodicean indifference of his 
spiritual fellows and brethren. And then there was Dr. 
Cummixe, who of course hangs on to the coat-tails of Esta- 
blishmentism wherever it is to be found, and probably agrees 
with Dr. M‘NeiLe that Holy Russia, where the Czar 1s mixta 
persona, half king and half priest, or perhaps that the Lamaism 
of Thibet, is the true ideal of the union of Church and State. 
The House of Commons was not unworthily represented by 
Mr. NewprGate, who saluted himself as the foremost Con- 
stitutionalist of the day, and all the available Irish Bishops 
were present to eat and to drink and to talk. Nobody 
can complain of this. But we must respectfully suggest 
that we cannot see the good of this sort of demonsira- 
tion, except as regards the spread of the unwholesome 
practice of eating and drinking largely before dinner. The 
déjetiner is a sufficient symbol of what is meant by Reaction. 
It is a good thing perhaps, but comes at the wrong time 
of day. The speakers on Wednesday were quite equal to 
their old reputation; but now they seem out of place and 
time. All that they said this week they said last year. The 
very same arguments, the very same vague terrors and doubts, 
the old quotations about the Canon Law, the same pious and, 
in a sense, not unnatural, horror of Maynooth. The orators 
had months upon months for enforcing their views on the 
public mind, and all through last year they turned their 
tongues and pens consistently to the task. And with what 
results? A majority of 115 against them in the House of 
Commons. To go on with all this eloquence and vitupera- 
tion now looks very much like flogging a dead horse. The 
speakers impress those who were impressed before and are 
impressed still, and who want no more impressing; but 
when they ask us to believe that they are impressing their 
opponents, that the tide is on the turn, and that the national 
sentiment is with them, we ask for some tangible evidence of 
their loose, hazy assertions, even from the Dukes of RuTLanp 
and Asercorn and Lord Harrowsy. If noble lords and 
senators like to bask in a fool’s paradise, it is idle to grudge 
them their sun or parhelion. 


It is some relief at least to common sense to turn from the 
haze and afterglow of Willis’s Rooms to the manly, vigorous, 
blustering talk of Orangeism when not on its pretty behaviour 
in Whitehall Gardens and Pall Mall. Commend us rather 
to the man, especially the spiritual man, of Killyman county 
Tyrone. At Killyman they don’t talk of Canon Law, but of 
that ultima ratio of good Protestantism “ ready to take the Minié 
“rifle and to march to the Boyne as their fathers were.” This 
was the lay Chairman's keynote, as the reporters call it, and 
the drum ecclesiastic beat in unison. As the Rev. Mr. Exits 
remarked, “ they were there to tell Mr. Giapstone that if he 
“ used brute force, so could they.” Or, as the Rev. Lesiir 
Carter expressed it with a difference, Orangemen of the 
North would know the reason why. And “as only the Channel 
“rolled between them, they would march to the House of 
“Commons, and compel their enemies to be silent.” We 
trust this threat will not be lost on the Admiralty and 
the Channel Fleet. The Rev. Henry Henperson declared 
that, if the Government pursued their present policy, they 
would have another Derry and another Boyne; and that emi- 
nent pastor of Presbyterianism and peace, the Rev.R. C. DonneL, 
has gone so far in his martial preparations for rebellion that 
he sees his way to getting “those guns "—they must by this 
time be valuable pieces of ordnance—“ which chased Papist 
“ James from the walls of Derry, and they should have 
“them to fight for the truth, for their Gop, and for their 
“ Bible.” If we are to have threatened rebellion, and the 
glorious promise of civil war, we must say that we prefer it 
hot and strong, and with the genuine usquebaugh twang 
from “renowned Killyman,” rather than spouted by gentle 
Lord Harrowsy in the mild and diluted tea-drinking at 
Willis’s Rooms. 
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MAZZINI AND ITALY. 
gues has lately addressed a letter, marked with his 


peculiar eloquence, to his “ enemies,” consisting of the 
Italian Government and of the supporters of the monarchy. 
For forty years his enemies, though they have differed in 
person and in nation and in character, have so far occupied 
the same position that they have been the constituted authori- 
ties of the whole or of parts of Italy. His earliest efforts were 
directed against Cuartes ALbert of Piedmont, who, having 
abandoned his early Liberal professions, was excusably sup- 
posed to have become a vassal of Austria. The Dukes who 
reigned under foreign protection over central Italy, the King 
of Napries, and above all the Pore, were necessarily re- 
garded by the enthusiastic advocate of national unity and 
freedom as objects of uncompromising hostility. Notwith- 
standing his many errors of judgment, and partly through 
the force of his passionate intolerance, Mazzin1 did much 
to create a sentiment of national patriotism; but his sec- 
tarian fanaticism regarded the form of a republic as not less 
indispensable than the substance of unity and independ- 
ence. It was in vain to remind him that regular troops 
could only be encountered by regular troops, and that, while 
Republican agitators were prating of knives and of daggers, 
the King of Sarpinia had the power of aiding the cause with 
a hardy and disciplined army. On the eve of the move- 
ment of 1848, Massimo p’AzEGLI0, in the name of a secret 
society of Italian patriots, obtained from CuarLes ALBERT a 
pledge, afterwards faithfully redeemed, that he would give his 
life, the lives of his sons, and the resources of his kingdom to the 
struggle with Austria, as soon as the fit moment arrived. 
When, in 1848, the Kine invaded Lombardy and Venetia, 
Mazzint held aloof; and even now he is not ashamed to desig- 
nate the Royal adventurer as the betrayer of Milan. Ten 
years later Cavour resumed, by the acquisition of Lom- 
bardy and of the Duchies, the enterprise which had been 
interrupted at Novara. Naples and Sicily were next won 
by GaripaLpI, and the Roman Legations by CIALDINI; 
and, finally, Venice and its territories were annexed to the 
kingdom of Italy, in consequence of the events of 1866. It 
might have been thought that the all but complete attainment 
of Italian unity would have satisfied in some degree the most 
sanguine patriot ; but Mazzint hates a King of Italy as bitterly 
as if he were an Austrian Viceroy, and he denounces as treason 
the compulsory acquiescence of the Government in the French 
protectorate of Rome. “You have,” he says, “ abandoned 
“ Rome to the Papal phantom, and silently submitted to be 
“ told by a French Minister that she should never be yours.” 
“ You possessed a frontier line, unique in Europe, and almost 
“ insuperable; and you have broken it by yielding up Nice and 
“* Savoy to the foreigner who already held Rome.” In other 
words, the Government and the nation have shrunk from en- 
gaging in a desperate conflict with a potentate of overwhelming 
superiority of force who was also an acknowledged benefactor. 
There is not the smallest reason to believe that an Italian Re- 
public, even if it had adopted a bolder policy, could have offered 
effectual resistance to the power of France. The unique and 
insuperable frontier of the Alps offers no sufficient defence as 
long as it can be turned by troops landing on the South- 
Western coast. Any attempt of the Government to assert its 
independence would be hampered by the internal disaffection 
which is incessantly propagated by Mazzini and his partisans. 
He states indeed that he opposed a rising which had been pre- 
pared at Milan for the 18th of April; but he boldly announces 
that, when occasion serves, his party will meet force by force. 
As if with a consciousness that the chronic prosecution of the 
business of conspiracy requires an apology, he offers to ab- 
stain from secret machinations if he is allowed to propound his 
Republican doctrines in the press and at public meetings; and 
he even intimates that he would relinquish the agitation for 
political changes if his country were not dishonoured by the Ro- 
man occupation. There are generally concessions which would 
satisfy malcontents and rebels; but no established Govern- 
ment can allow a private man to dictate its policy, with the 
alternative of insurrection if his views are not adopted. 

The Federal Council of Switzerland, on the demand of the 
Italian Government, has lately induced the Council of State of 
Ticino to refuse Mazzin1 permission to reside within the limits 
of the Canton, and, as might be expected, the subservient ti- 
midity which refuses hospitality to exiles affords an excuse for 
indignant remonstrance. As a general rule, it is perhaps ex- 
pedient that political refugees should be allowed an asylum in 
neighbouring countries. French Republicans, from time to 
time, plot in Leicester Square, and Irish Fenians in Paris; 
but small neutral Powers, such as Belgium and Switzerland, 
are compelled to pay some deference to the complaints of 


neighbouring Governments. Although it is probable that the 
sympathies of a Republican people are on the side of Mazzi, 
it is not the business of the Swiss to remodel the political in- 
stitutions of Italy. Mazzrnt’s arguments for a Republic are 
legitimate, though not conclusive ; but they have no bearing on 
the right of conspiracy and rebellion. If he were contented to 
trust to reason alone, or rather to boldness of assertion, he 
might perhaps persuade his countrymen that in America 
“ public offices are bestowed on merit and virtue.” The 
Americans themselves, if their all but unanimous testimony can 
be believed, have found by painful experience that under their 
political institutions merit and virtue are fatal disqualifications 
for office. In the greatest States the votes in the Legislatures 
are habitually sold, and private and public character are 
equally disregarded in the choice of Federal Representatives, 
The “ stratum of corruption” which the Italian monarchy is 
“ superimposing on the many, with which the heart of the 
“nation is burdened,” can scarcely be denser or grosser 
than the similar formation which is annually deposited by 
universal suffrage as a burden on the heart of the city of New 
York. 


It is not altogether improbable that Mazzin1 may be justified 
in his anticipation of a future Republic in Italy, and in some 
other European countries. Spain has lately found with surprise 
that it is becoming difficult to establish a new dynasty after 
the overthrow of a throne; and it is nearly certain that if the 
French Empire is destroyed, a Republic will be preferred to a 
constitutional monarchy. It would seem that the confident 
expectation of success ought to supersede the necessity of 
Republican plots and rebellions; and, according to Mazzin1, 
the Roman question would be easily settled by the national 
will operating under Republican institutions. In the mean- 
time it is hardly worth while to quote a tirade of Lamennals, 
to the effect that those who win back their confiscated rights 
are likely to be denounced as rebels—“ Rebels against whom ? 
“ There is no rebellion possible, save against the true Sove- 
“reign, and how can the people rebel against the people?” 
Revolutionary logic always disregards history as well as 
probability ; Lamennats died before the people of the 
Southern American States rebelled, as their act was de- 
scribed, against the people of the North. The not impossible 
case of a monarchy approved by the great majority of the 
people would not disturb the convictions or the policy of a 
genuine revolutionary agitator. In 1848, the most earnest 
and consistent French Republicans opposed the convocation of 
a National Assembly, on the express ground that the majority 
would probably be opposed to the Republic. If it were pos- 
sible to ascertain whether Mazzint’s opinions are held by 
the greater number of the whole population of Italy, the 
question would still remain whether the monarchy may not 
more truly represent the real interests and the genuine will of 
the nation. The revolution which has liberated Italy was 
organized and completed by the educated classes, when the 
Lombard peasantry was tolerant of Austrian dominion, and 
while the Bourson tyrant was popular with the rabble of 
Naples. The Piedmontese, who alone contributed a serious 
military force, are, notwithstanding their discontent with the 
removal of the Court from Turin to Florence, still warmly 
attached to the ancient House of Savoy. If the Southern 
provinces and Sicily were polled, it is possible that the fallen 
dynasty might be preferred both to the reigning family and 
to the unknown Republic; and the majority of the clergy 
throughout Italy prefer the supremacy of Rome to the 
greatness and the unity of the nation. Intelligence and dis- 
cipline have, with the powerful aid of France, and afterwards 
in concert with Prussia, prevailed over local prejudices and 
indifference ; and even if Mazzin1 were to succeed in establish- 
ing a Republic, he would but inherit a national unity created 
by his present antagonists. He may indeed boast that, 
with GartpaLpr and other gallant associates, he once occu- 
pied, in the name of the Republic, the capital which is still 
out of the reach of the Kine and his Government. The 
Triumvirate is not to be blamed for yielding to the irresistible 
force of the French army; but it is idie to reproach the 
monarchy with inability to retrieve the loss, or to impute to 
the Government as crimes the melancholy results of revolu- 
tionary folly which were attained at Aspromonte and at 
Mentana. Errors have undoubtedly been committed in do- 
mestic and foreign policy, and more especially in naval and 
military administration ; but conspiracy is a clumsy and mis- 
chievous remedy for political mistakes. 

The constant refusal to acknowledge the difficulties which 
surround the Roman question is characteristic of Mazzin1 and 
his sect. The Pore himself, in his Allocutions, scarcely ex- 
ceeds the Republican zealots in habitual disregard for existing 
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facts. Even if the French garrison were withdrawn from 
Rome, the violent overthrow of the temporal Papacy would 
involve Italy in dangerous internal dissensions, and perhaps 
in the grave inconvenience of a religious schism. Sooner 
or later the risk must be faced by any Government which 
may at the time represent the Italian nation ; but the wisest 
statesmen will not be hasty to precipitate the conflict. A Re- 
public might possess some advantage over a monarchy in the 
contest, inasmuch as it would oppose political to religious 
fanaticism ; but the destruction of the power of Rome 
would not be accomplished without serious internal convul- 
sions. Although Mazzini earnestly, and no doubt sincerely, 
disclaims the wish to found his Republic on terror or on 
anarchy, he would, in attacking at the same time the Church 
and the actual institutions of the State, be forced to rely on the 
aid of the professed enemies of property and of order. The 
extreme Republicans of France and Spain have loudly pro- 
claimed the wildest doctrines of revolution, and some Italian 
democrats took part in the most extravagant discussions of 
the Peace Congress which undertook at Geneva to promote 
universal war. The Italian Government would, perhaps, dis- 
play prudence as well as boldness if it were to accept Mazzin1's 
challenge by permitting him to propagate his opinions by 
public discussion; but it is difficult for those who are ac- 
customed to unlimited license of speech to judge of the 
danger of rhetorical appeals to an inflammable population. In 
the United States the law recognises no political offence short 
of insurrection ; and English practice is almost equally liberal. 
In Ireland it becomes from time to time necessary to impose 
a certain restraint on oral sedition, although, as a general rule, 
speakers as well as writers indulge with perfect safety in the 
propagation of treason. As Englishmen are but spectators, 
with no right to interfere in Italian disputes, it perhaps matters 
little that they are incapable of understanding how Italy can 
derive advantage from plots against the Government. 


THE MOLD RIOTS. 


T is so seldom that we have riots attended with loss of life 
in this country, and the sight of soldiers firing on an in- 
furiated and violent mob is happily so rare, that it is only right 
that an occurrence like the fatal affray at Mold should be 
scrutinized with great jealousy. Colliers are everywhere a 
turbulent and ignorant set of men, and in Wales the wild, 
violent character of the people, added to the coarseness of a 
rude class, produces a very savage compound. The Welsh 
collier stands alone. He is rude, jealous, ignorant, and easily 
provoked. The Mold colliers had, or fancied they had, a griev- 
ance against an English manager, and proceeded to exercise very 
summary injustice against the object of their hatred. They 
deported him and his goods, and also committed an assault. 
For this offence six or eight of the colliers were arrested and 
punished, not very severely, two only being sentenced to 
imprisonment. The evil spirit of Mold was fairly roused, 
and it was determined by the colliers that the prisoners 
should not go to gaol. This determination became known to 
the local authorities, and a small military force was des- 
patched to aid the police in getting the convicted rioters off 
by railway. Everything was prepared on both sides. On the 
side of order were the magistrates, police, and soldiers. On 
the other side were ranged a mob of two thousand people, 
full of rage and vengeance. It was not furor arma ministrat, 
but the provident care of the road surveyor, which provided 
an inexhaustible store of the choicest pebbles and small rocks, 
which the brutal insurgents availed themselves of to the utter- 
most. They riddled the railway station; they put the police 
and soldiers, or at least most of them, out of all fighting powers 
with great celerity. And the summary of the scene described 
by the Chief Constable is this:—Volleys of stones darkened 
the air; the police and soldiers were knocked over on every 
side; Captain Buake, the officer in command, was appealed 
to for an order to fire; he refused; the mob only got more 
Violent, and the lapidation more severe; the railway was 
assaulted and mastered, and the civil and military force sur- 
rounded. The soldiers, maddened with their wounds and the 
fall of their comrades, of course wished to fire, but Captain 
Buaxe, though himself wounded, gave no sign; so far did 
this tenderness to the savage mob prevail, that it is in evidence 
that the officers clung to their men who were levelling their 
rifles, and prevented their firing. Matters got worse and 
Worse, as the rioters saw that they were treated with such 
entire impunity, till at last Captain Bake ordered his men to 
They fired over the heads of the people, and the result 

was killing an innocent looker-on, though it seems that at 
length the soldiers took some aim and killed four people. All 
this lasted at least a quarter of an hour. Fifteen minutes 


is, perhaps, a short time; but just let us picture what fifteen 
minutes means with some hundreds of very willing hands 
dealing lumps of stone into men whose order, position, and 
uniform made them the easiest of marks. 

We are told to admire the patience of the soldiers, and 
the admirable fortitude and courage of their officers; and 
we are, we believe, also commanded to survey with sym- 
pathy that respect for human life which was displayed 
by the Mold magistrates in declining to read the Riot Act, 
and in putting off to the last moment their call on the 
military to use their rifles. Our hearts may be as hard 
as the stony pebbles which the Mold colliers used with such 
deadly effect, but we entertain no such feelings. Rather we 
own to a very distinct and solid indignation against both 
officers and magistrates for their foolish and long-suffering 
abstinence from doing their duty. No doubt there is a sort 
of justification for them. That old superstition of reading, 
the Riot Act had not been complied with. And here we 
venture to ask how many of our readers know what the Riot 
Act is, and can recite its provisions, which we trust are not 
sixty seconds long? Captain Brake was waiting for the 
magistrate’s order; and the magistrate was waiting perhaps 
for this bogey Riot Act, perhaps for his spectacles. It 
was the old story of the Earl of Cuatnam and Sir Ricnarp 
SrraHan. But, as Mr. Secretary Bruce observes, it was not 
necessary to read this precious Riot Act; in point of fact, 
after all it was not read here at Mold, perhaps for the best 
of reasons, because it was not there to be read. And now to 
apportion the blame. Captain Buake would not suffer his 
men to fire because he had not received the magistrate’s order. 
This is the military superstition that soldiers in the presence 
of civil authorities and a breach of the peace are no longer 
ordinary citizens with all the rights, duties, and responsibilities 
of citizens to quell a riot, to arrest rioters, and to use such 
arms, if any, as they happen to have in hand for those 
objects and for their own personal defence. Military men 
think that when summoned by the civil power they are under 
the orders of the civil power, and cease to have any duties 
except those which the magistrate calls upon them to dis- 
charge. The distinction is this, that soldiers may do all these 
things on their own military or even private ro peor 
but that when called upon by the civil power they must do 
so. Just as in a street we may collar a pickpocket or a 
garotter; we may, or may not do it, according to our own 
sense of duty; but when called upon bya police constable, 
we must aid and assist in securing the Queen’s peace and 
arresting felons. Such is every private soldier’s duty as a 
citizen in the eyes of the common law. But a soldier is 
subject to another authority. He cannot while on duty do 
any one of these things without orders from his commanding 
otlicer. On Captain Buake, therefore, devolved the double duty, 
first of quelling a riot, as he and everybody else ought to do, and 
next, as by military law he had acquired a special responsibility, 
of preserving the lives of his men, and of using such means, 
and with such despatch and energy, as should disarm those who 
were wounding and disabling his soldiers by scores and every 
minute. We regret to say that by a mistake, perhaps a venial 
one, Captain BLake discharged neither duty. He did nothing 
for at least fifteen minutes to keep the public peace; rather he 
did everything to encourage the rioters, by allowing them for 
a quarter of an hour to make a target of the supposed de- 
fenders of order; and he did nothing because he was not 
asked to do so when there was no necessity that he should be 
asked. This was his mistake as a citizen; and as a military 
man, we should rather be di to a suspicion that he 
might, under military law, be made responsible, if any charge 
for neglect of duty and needlessly imperilling the lives and 
limbs of his company were to be brought against him. 

The result is, that Captain Buake did less than his duty 
because he was hampered by the superstition—as we have 
already called it—of the necessity of a military force being 
empowered by the magistrates to defend their lives; and that 
the Mold magistrates again did less than their duty, because they 
were hampered by the other old superstition about reading the 
Riot Act. On the whole, it may be considered that these twin 
superstitions havetheir value in putting a wholesome antecedent 
check on military zeal, and what perhaps may be the dear 
delight of pulling a trigger against a noisy and turbulent 
crowd; but in our careful regard that a riot should grow 
into very portentous dimensions before we attempt to deal 
with it by force, it may happen, as it did on this melancholy 
occasion, that we have done great wrong to the unfortunate 
policemen and soldiers who, while guardians of the peace, 
were restrained from defending either the peace or their own 
lives and limbs. 
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STYLE. 


f igpemene are few topics which furnish more fruitful material for 
conversation and discussion of all kinds than literary style. 
It is a subject on which every reader thinks himself entitled to 
have an opinion, and with respect to which few see any reason 
why one man’s opinion should not be as good as another's. If 
your neighbour at a dinner-party chooses to remark that he (or 
she) thinks Mr. Tupper’s style incomparably superior to Tennyson’s, 
you accept the remark with the same unruffled tranquillity with 
which, a few minutes earlier, you may have heard the preference 
given to peas over asparagus, or mackerel over salmon. It is 
generally esteemed a dilettante, indolent sort of topic. Concur- 
rently with this, two other notions are commonly held—first, that 
the style of an author can be criticized independently of his 
matter; secondly, that a good style is the result of luck, or chance, 
or genius, or something equally inexplicable and unamenable to 
rules and laws. And thus it is not unusual for a person to say that 
he regards a writer as contemptible in intellect, in knowledge, in 
truth, but as having an admirable style. 

We do not entirely hold with this way of looking at the 
subject. True, the positive material, the amount of thought and 
experience which an author contributes to the world, is the chief 
thing to be considered in estimating the value of his work. With 
bad material, or with lack of material, a writer is at once con- 
demned ; while it would be much too bold a thing to say, having 
the examples of Kant and Bentham before our eyes, that a bad 
style necessarily means a bad book. But yet we are quite sure 
that style is a much more solid and important thing than is often 
rs that what are held to be superticial beauties, pleasing 
to the ear or to the imagination, do, if genuine, indicate some 
mastery over realities unknown to those who have not such grace 
or beauty of language; and, in fine, that the subject is one practi- 
cally useful to discuss, not merely with a view to the increase of 
literary enjoyment, but also with a view to the increase of know- 
ledge, and the classification and development of experience. 

Style is of least importance where the subject-matter is natur- 
ally clear and definite, as is the case in most branches of physical 
investigation. In botany or geology, no such subtlety of reason- 
ing is implied in the fundamental conceptions as would necessitate 
conspicuous powers of illustration and exposition. ‘To make dis- 
coveries in these sciences does indeed need fertile and profound 
imagination; but the discoveries, once made, are communicated 
to others with less difficulty than is the case with the speculations of 
history or philosophy. And yet even here the results of a good style 
are considerable in this way, that the theories thus communicated 
take a far greater hold of the general mind, and spread themselves 
much more widely through the nation, than where they are not 
recommended by similar advantages. Thus the style of Sir Charles 
Lyell would generally be considered as admirable—a praise which 
would hardly be given to Sir Roderick Murchison, profound geo- 
logist though he be. And has not the consequence been that Sir 
Charles Lyell’s conceptions have taken possession of the non- 
geological world to a much greater extent than those of Sir 
Roderick Murchison? Common people reverence Owen from a 
distance, while they apprehend at take the highest interest in 
the writings of Darwin and Huxley. Granting that the novel views 
of the two last-named inquirers may have something to do with 
this, has it not also resulted very much from the fact that they 
have stooped, as Owen has never done, to the ordinary intelligence, 
and fitted in their doctrines to the sentiments of mankind? For 
this is the test and almost the definition of « good style, that the 
thoughts sought to be conveyed are rendered applicable to as large 
a number of different dispositions as the nature of the thoughts 
renders possible. And thus a good style implies (and will often 
supply to others) considerable knowledge of mankind. And though 
it is true that some writers attain a superficially better style by 
lowering their thoughts, by emptying them of their difficulty, 
and, with their difficulty, of the best part of their substance, yet 
this does not diminish the merit of such good writing as does not 
swerve from the height of a genuinely noble conception. Vor 
example, the late Hugh Miller had a more poetical, and what 
some might think a more striking, style than Sir Charles Lyell; 
but it would not be just to put him above Sir Charles Lyell in 
this respect without taking into account the much less difficulty 
of the conceptions which Hugh Miller undertook to expound and 
illustrate. t should, however, be added, that Hugh Miller’s 
works have a source of interest apart from geological speculation, 
as the record of a man who rose to a very considerable point of 
excellence by his own ability, without any of the helps which 
society supplies to those born in the higher or middle ranks. 

It is, however, when we leave physical and scientific writings, 
and come to those which involve reef of and sympathy for 
man, that style attains its highest influence and development. It 
is, in fact, one of those inexplicable things, like the tones of music 
or the colours of a picture, which have a power of conveying in a 
moment thought and feeling which no laborious effort at explana- 
tion could possibly convey. It is distinct from rhythm, and yet 
closely allied to it. How can we express what such a power is ? 
We speak of chords in the human mind, and the metaphor ap- 
pears to be not far from the truth. It would seem that, as in 
material things there is a certain arrangement and collocation of 
particles such that, when one chord or piece of glass is struck 


and gives a ringing sound, the vibration will be cominunicated | 


to all of similar texture, and they will return the sound; so 


human soul unnoticed, but not slight or transient, dispositions 
of feeling, whence influences are communicated by a mutual in- 
terchange—influences which form their own end, and are not, 
like words, merely the means of propagating other influences, 
And if the object of an historian is, as it is, to make us 
understand men—and not merely men, but man, the common 
human nature—then that surely is no superficial merit in an 
historian which adds to his power of expressing that which is the 
very subject of his study. And we have mentioned historians 
because of all forms of study which have man for their object 
history is the most definite and material ; and what we have said 
is even more true of philosophy, of poetry, and of painting. Yet 
in all these there is a certain contrariety and discrepancy of object, 
as regards the style, which does not exist in scientific writings, 
No fulness of matter is any impediment to clearness of style ina 
scientific writer; but there are delicate chordsin man which are of 
themselves unintelligible to many, and the writer who tries to 
express these must, without any fault of his own, lose that universal 
intelligibility which he cannot but desire. And what happens 
in consequence of this is, at times, even worse; there are writers 
who, finding that others will not understand their noblest 
thoughts, give up the effort at universal intelligibility, and make 
the expression of their thoughts bizarre and needlessly difficult. 
This has, we think, happened to two most distinguished writers 
of the present day—Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Browning. No living 
writers have a greater compass of material in the knowledge of 
human nature; and the early writings of both—Puarace/sus, for in- 
stance, and the essay on Burns—had in them, necessarily, some- 
thing remote from common apprehension, but yet nothing of 
wilful obscurity. It is hard not to think that, together with 
that more powerful flow which characterizes the later writings 
of both, there has not been mingled that contempt for the common 
reader which displays itself in a carelessness of being understood 
at all by the vulgar. And we fear that in his contempt Mr. 
Carlyle has by this time advanced so far that his writings of the 
present day are no longer understood by persons even of more 
than vulgar capacity. When Mr. Carlyle points to the English 
peerage as the salvation of the country, we suppose we must 
believe that there is some valuable meaning at the bottom of his 
utterance, but for the life of us we cannot make out what it is. 
Mr. Browning has of late recovered himself from that abyss of pro- 
found unintelligibility into which he at one time plunged ; but we 
would appeal to any one whether he had not, at the time when 
he wrote the following stanza, a very considerable contempt for 
the ordinary understanding—whether he did not laugh in his 
sleeve at the thought how he was bothering and bamboozling the 
simple public :— 

Hobbs hints blue—straight he turtle eats ; 

Nobbs prints blue—claret crowns his cup ; 

Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats ; 

Both gorge. Who fished the murex up ? 

What porridge had John Keats ? 

This stanza occurs at the end of the poem entitled “ Popularity,” 
which is one of those chosen by Mr. Browning himself for the 
volume of his selected poems, and therefore one, we suppose, 
peculiarly calculated to edify the general reader. And the worst 
of it is that the general reader is sometimes a person who looks 
upon these oddities of style as something exceptionally spiendid, 
and adopts them on his own account in productions which, as they 
have none of Mr. Browning’s sense and cleverness to support 
them, are marvellous and lugubrious in the extreme. 

It is, however, for the sake of future ages, rather than for our 
own, that such eccentricities as these are to be deplored. The 
novelty of the thing serves to carry it off at first; the very fact 
that many cannot understand it lends it the greater zest in the 
eyes of those who fancy they do understand it; and even if the 
enthusiasm of the few cannot extend itself to the many, which 
however it often does, yet it offers in itself much compensation. 
But as for future ages, though we of this present age should feel 
bound to assure them that the Latter Day Pamphlets or “ Christ- 
mas Eve” contain matter most worthy to be read and studied, we 
tremble to think of the possibility there is that the difficulty of 
the task may prevent their testing our judgment. 

The truth as respects Mr. Carlyle is, we are inclined to think, 
that his greatness has in no way diminished throughout his literary 
career; it is not that he is the decay of his former self, but that 
his genius, instead of being wrought up and elaborated with the 
care and constant attention to the understanding of mankind 
which is necessary for the permanence of its influence, now. 
displays itself only in those misty, gigantic forms which more 
fitly belong to the birth and first origin of genius. It ought to 
be with genius es, according to La Place’s hypothesis, it was 
with the creation of the solar system. At first a nebulous mass, 
loose and chaotic, with no form, with nothing inherent in it 
but matter and power, it gradually solidifies, becomes concrete 
and visible, divides into various parts with various functions, 
sends out ever new manifestations of itself (that hidden self 
which is the power that existed in it originally and endures 
throughout), becomes continually more complex, more apparent, 
fixed and diversified. But in that miniature solar system of which 
Mr. Carlyle has been the framer it is as if some foreign force, 
some wandering planet or star, had entered and shattered his ma- 
tured combinations into their original and elementary atoms; 80 
that his intellect produces no distinct shapes, but hovers ghostlike 
about our world of human thought, an enormous spiritual force, 


there are in the human body collocations of nerves, and in the | yet not directed towards any determinate end. For all that, the 
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melody which was one of the earliest impulses that he gathered 
up into his being still remains and gives occasional signs of its 

sence. It is impossible to read even the wildest of his recent 
writings and not to feel that here there is a true poet; the mar- 
yellous music remains in sentences from which every other trace 
of form and definiteness has vanished. Such music belongs cer- 
tainly not to Mr. Browning; the only writer of the present day 
who can at all be thought to equal it is one whose genius has 
undergone a similar change with that of Mr. Carlyle himself—Mr. 
Ruskin. But Mr. Ruskin has, we think, suffered more real dete- 
rioration than Mr. Carlyle, or at least his works have suffered this. 
His recent works have concerned subjects which he has not proved 
or measured, and thus, while the vagueness of Mr. Carlyle is the 
vagueness of the prophet, the vagueness of Mr. Ruskin has in it 
much of the ee of ignorance, And as we have said some- 
thing against obscurity of style, we may conclude by remarking 
that the opposite error, that of too great simplicity, is at ouce 
more common and, as less rarely seen to be an error, more injuri- 
ous. Man is mysterious and not simple, and any attempt, historical 
or philosophical, to treat of man ina style that contains nothing of 
mystery is sure to fail, even if not recognised to bea failure. It has 
always struck us as most instructive that Mr. Mill—who, of all 
writers, endeavours most to combine profundity with intelligibility, 
but with a leaning to intelligibility—should have been obliged in 
that one of his works which preeminently treats of man as man, the 
Essay on Liberty, to lay down at the outset an exception to his 
great principle, more extensive than the — itself. For, after 
advocating the entire personal liberty of every one not an offender 
against the public good, he adds that of course there must be 
excepted all children and all nations that have not reached the 
civilized stage, who together make up a larger proportion of the 
human race than we should like to reckon. Without practically 
dissenting from the main thesis of Mr. Mill’s book, this largeness 
of exception makes it evident that there is a mysteriousness in the 
subject which he has not vared to recognise, and that plain and 
intelligible terms cannot compass the whole nature of man. So that 
the end of the whole matter is, that while historians and philoso- 
phers should endeavour to push back the bounds of obscurity and 
mystery as far as possible, yet these qualities cannot be entirely 
dispensed with, and the attempt entirely to dispense with them— 
to treat of man (as Mr. Mill seeks to do) in a style containing none 
but clear and distinct terms—results in inadequacy. 


NATIONAL ANTIPATHIES. 


i y= late quarrels between England and America have brought 
into prominence certain considerations which may be of more 
than merely transitory interest. They have revealed, not by any 
means for the first time, a fact which it may perhaps be salutary 
to remember; the fact, namely, that a considerable number of 
persons consider it in the light of a duty to regard us with some- 
thing like persistent hatred. They do not confine themselves 
simply to feeling a resentment, justifiable or foolish, against cer- 
tain acts of our Government which were held to be unfriendly, 
but they proceed to draw the general inference that Englishmen, 
ag a nation, are proper objects of antipathy. An American will 
occasionally tell us, as if it were rather a gratifying and wholly a 
creditable circumstance, that whilst he makes many distinctions 
in favour of individuals, he regards us en masse with the same 
sort of feeling which Nelson cherished towards Frenchmen. That 
simple-minded hero, if we remember rightly, summed up the 
whole duty of his subordinates in two great commandments— 
that they were to obey orders, and hate Frenchmen as they 
hated the devil. Of course, when the feeling is directed 
against ourselves, we recognise its exquisitely unreasonable cha- 
racter. We are conscious of many faults, and are by no means 
in the habit of concealing them; but we cannot admit that we 
are so destitute of compensating virtues as to justify any people 
in taking us to be indiscriminately hateful. It may i that 
we are not guilty to the same extent of any such unreasoning 
sentiments ourselves. Englishmen, at any rate, are not so much 
inclined to follow each other like a flock of sheep, and to adopt a 
universal creed of any kind without exception or moderation ; if 
some of us are foolish enough to cultivate blind prejudices against 
foreigners, they always find compatriots ready to “ the opposite 
side of the question, and to rebuke them with sufficient energy. 
Yet individuals are often enough to be found who re, i 
cular classes of foreigners with bitter hostility. If the old hatred 
of the French has died out to some extent, it still works in many 
provincial towns ; and there are people who are ready to retort 
upon our American detractors with a hatred which, primd facie 
at least, is equally unreasonable. It is perhaps worth asking what 
is the real value to be attached to such manifestations of national 
sentiment. 

The first remark which occurs upon the subject is that it seems 
to be absurd to hate people for displaying peculiarities which are 
the natural result of the circumstances in which they are placed. 
It would be ridiculous in an American to condemn us for retain- 
img many old prejudices, foolish though some of them may be, 
considering the strength with which the whole course of our 
history has tended to fix them in our character; and equally 
ridiculous in us to condemn the inhabitants of a new country 
for the want of certain refinements which are the slow product 
of an ancient and continuous civilization. The remark, indeed, 
is not sufficient by itself. We hate a thief and a murderer, 


though the circumstances under which he was raised may have 
ut it almost out of the question that he should be anything 
ae As Christians, indeed, we are bound to hate nobody; 
and moralists have argued that if it were possible to place the 
vilest of mankind on some desert island, where they could 
do no harm either by practice or example, we ought to wish 
them to be as happy as their condition would admit. As a 
matter of fact, however, very few people are sufficiently good 
Christians to distinguish between a man and his qualities; we 
cannot contrive to love a criminal and hate his crimes; if we 
loathe cruelty and vice, we equally loathe the concrete embodi- 
ment of those tendencies; and therefore, if we could say of any 
nation that it was ny Sea than its neighbours in a 
moral point of view, it would be excusable, if not strictly justifi- 
able, to regard it with disgust, and that without taking into 
account the causes to which its demoralization was owing. Here, 
however, we are met by the obvious facts. No one can say that 
the difference between civilized nations is so marked, and marked 
so distinctly in one direction, as to justify one in ing 
another with simple contempt. We have passed the time at 
which we could summarily set down the French as a frivolous 
and immoral people, whose gaiety was explained by their natural 
fitness for slavery, and whose manners and customs resembled 
those so tersely summed up by a proverbial navigator. We allow 
that many of our prejudices were founded on the most pro- 
found ignorance, and that probably no living man could give an 
impartial verdict as to the general question of the relative merits 
of Frenchmen and Englishmen. In the same way we often hear 
an American detailing the string of commonplaces which he has 
learnt from his party, and naively explaining our indifference to 
them by the innate stupidity and wickedness of our nation ; mean- 
while we know perfectly well that the same man in England 
would have run over another set of phrases with equal glibness, 
plagiarizing from the Daily Telegraph instead of the New York 
Tribune. The character and intelligence of the man would bave 
been essentially the same; but he would have worn a different 
set of colours. The amazing moral superiority which he ee 
to himself depends simply on his having happened to 
certain political formulas 4 heart, and is so far purely super- 
ficial. There are, it is true, certain marked differences of national 
character, but they are not such as to establish a distinct supe- 
riority on either side, nor do they supply the grounds on which 
that superiority is claimed. If an American claimed to be 
quicker-witted than an Englishman, we should have to inquire 
into the truth of the supposed fact, and see what is to be set 
against it on our side. But when he claims to be the exclusive 
ssessor of certain political truths, he is really boasting that he 

appens to read a different set of newspapers trom other people, 
and might as well pride himself on shaving his upper lip instead 
of his chin. It is, indeed, a matter of the utmost importance 
what political principles are current in a nation; we only den 
that, as matters are at present, the difference of oe on ¢ 
subjects corresponds to any distinct difference in the moral or in- 
tellectual standard of those who hold them. The British shop- 
keeper is not intrinsically better or worse than the shopkeeper on 
the boulevards or on Broadway. We can see many profound 
differences between them, but we cannot place them with any 
confidence in order of merit. 

If civilized nations are on the whole approximately at the same 
level, we feel it to be as foolish to hate savages or the semi-civilized 
races as to dislike animals or children. ‘hey are at an imper- 
fect stage of development, and in fact excite no antipathy, unless 
in some few exceptional cases. And this su what is the 
real cause of such national antipathies. 1tis not that we seriously 
believe another race to be less moral or less intelligent than our- 
selves; for in that case we should hate the Chinese or the negroes 
more than Frenchmen or Americans. We really hate nations 
beeause they are so nearly our equals. It is felt to be intolerable 
that people who do not enjoy the blessings of the British Constitu- 
tion, and who cannot even talk intelligibly, should be in many ways 
as good as ourselves. A wretched being who, with unaccountable 
perversity, says oud when he means yes, shows himself to be capable 
of building towns and making railways, and even fighting battles, as 
well as we could do it ourselves. This is the inexpressibly provoking 
thing about foreigners; and it is to relieve ourselves from the un- 

so loudly about our supposed points of superiority. 
ostensible for the anti) is the belief that 
our neighbours are really degraded beings; but the real cause 
of the antipathies is the uncomfortable sensation that, however 
superior we may be in some points, — manage to aes 
abreast of us in the race for national excellence. glishmen 
were hated on the Continent so long as they presumed to interfere 
in Continental matters, and were hated by their allies at least as 
much as by their enemies. If we consent to reduce ourselves to 
insular insignificance, and allow our commercial “ee to be 
entirely upset, we may take such comfort as may be in the thought 
that people will begin to do us justice, as they wou:d to specimens 
in a museum, or monkeys ina zoological garden. Even the Ameri- 
cans, when they have taken Canada, exacted four hundred mil- 
lions of compensation from us, and set up an independent Republie 
in Ireland, will begin to be a little sentimental about the old 
country, or such fraction of it as may still be left on its legs. 

National antipathies, then, are likely to be strong in proportion 
as they are unreasonable; that is to say, in proportion as they are 
founded on no real superiority. There are, however, other 
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in the dislike which we feel for another nation which tend to disap- 
pear with increased means of communication. What we may call 
errors of mental perspective tend to distort the idea which each 
nation forms of its neighbour. If we endeavour to appreciate the 
conceptions which a commonplace half-educated man takes of a 
foreign country, we must begin by narrowing and confusing our in- 
tellects. In the first place, he thinks of the whole nation as of a 
single unit, which is embodied in some such conventional figure as 
John Bull or Brother Jonathan. Every peculiarity handed down by 
tradition is accumulated on the vd ys of this imaginary person. 
John Bull is supposed to be always humbling himself before a 
lord, and Brother Jonathan to be perpetually whittling a stick and 
chewing tobacco. This kind of by which the 
type is put for the whole, is natural and convenient enough. But, 
in the next place, as the foreign nation is generally heard of in its 
relations to the country of the observer, it further follows that it is 
conceived to occupy its whole time in contemplating that country. 
John Bull is supposed to be always biting his nails, like Bunyan’s 
Giant Pope, in envy of his successful cousin. It does not enter 
into the head of the American that there are many millions of 
Englishmen who get up every morning, eat their breakfast, do 
their daily work, and go to bed without ever remembering the 
existence of the Atlantic ocean. We have succeeded in impress- 
ing upon our minds with more or less distinctness that there are a 
good many people in France and Germany, and that they have other 
things to do besides following the details of English politics. But 
this is a comparatively modern discovery, which can hardly be 
said as yet to be generally understood. During the preceding 
period of ignorance it is a natural tendency to exaggerate 
enormously the interest with which we are regarded by others, 
and to attribute to them the settled plans and profound malice 
which would be conceivable in an individual antagonist. Instead 
of realizing the fact that our foreign policy is the result of a great 
deal of ignorance, directed by occasional outbursts of passion when 
our interests happened to be visibly concerned, foreigners have 
kindly attributed to us designs of profound and perfidious policy 
which are totally beyond our capacity; and we are only too ready 
to repay the misconception in kind. If this source of confu- 
sion tends to disappear, and we come to realize the fact that 
nations take up a larger space than is represented on the 
map, and have more opinions than those uttered through their 
Foreign Ministers, the most fertile source of irritation will dis- 
appear; and if we also come to believe that the differences of 
virtue are not so enormous as we sometimes fancy, national an- 
tipathy may in time be replaced by a more healthy kind of national 
emulation. It has always had this ingredient of good, that it 
has been the means by which nations have been encouraged to 
develop their own characteristic excellences, and the imaginary 
foreigner has supplied a useful background as a kind of foil to set 
off our supposed merits. The reaction between the intellects of 
different countries has been amongst the most potent causes of 
ae and it is desirable, not that it should be destroyed, 

ut that it should be accompanied with as little as may be of 
unreasonable dislike. 


BORED HUSBANDS. 


HE curtain falls on joined hands when it does not descend 
on a tragedy, and novels for the most part end with a 
wreath of orange-blossoms and a pair of high-stepping greys, as 
the last act that claims to be recorded; for both novelists and 
pn assume that with marriage all the great events of life 
ave ceased, and that, once wedded to the beloved object, there is 
sure to be smooth sailing and halcyon seas to the end of time. It 
sounds very cynical and shocking to question this pretty belief; 
but unfortunately for us who live in the world as it is, and not as 
it is supposed to be, we find that even a union with the beloved 
object does not always ensure perfect contentment in the home, 
and that bored husbands are by no means rare. 

The ideal honeymoon is of course an Elysian time, during which 
nothing works rusty or gets out of joint; and the ideal marriage 
is only a life-long honeymoon, where the happiness is more secure 
and the love deeper, if more sober ; but the prose reality of one and 
the other has often a terrible dash of weariness in it, even under 
the most favourable conditions. Boredom begins in the very 
honeymoon itself. At first starting in married life there are many 
dangers to be encountered, not a shadow of which was seen in the 
wooing. There are odd freaks of temper turning up quite un- 
expectedly; there is the sense, so painful to some men, of 
being tied for life, of never being able to be alone again, never 
free and without responsibilities; there are misunderstandings 
to-day, and the struggle for mastery to-morrow—the cloud, 
no bigger than a man’s hand, which may prove to be the tem- 
pest that will destroy all; there is the unrest of travelling, and 
the awkwardness of unusual association, to help in the general 
discomfort ; or, if the happy pair have settled down in a vale 
and a cottage for their month, there is the “sad satiety ” which 
all men feel after a time when they have had one companion only, 
with no outside diversion to cause a break. But the honeymoon 
at last draws to a close, and the relieved bridegroom gets back to 
his old haunts, to his work, his friends, and his club; and though 
he takes to all these things again “with a difference,” still they are 
helps and additions. This is the time of trial toa woman. If she 

ts over this pinch, and is sensible enough to understand that 

uman nature cannot be kept up at high pressure, even in love, and 


that a man must sooner or later come down from romance to work- 
a-day prose, from the passionate lover to the cool and sober hus- 
band—if she can understand this, and settle into his pace, without 
fretting on the one hand, or casting about for unhealthy distrac- 
tions on the other—she will do well, and will probably make a 
pleasant home, and thereby diminish the boredom of life. But, 
unfortunately, not every woman can do this; and it is just during 
this time of the man’s transition from the lover to the friend that 
so many women begin to make shipwreck of their own happiness 
and his. They think to keep him a romantic wooer still, by their 
tears at his prosaic indifference to the little sentimentalities once 
so eagerly accepted and offered; they try to hold him close 
by their flattering but somewhat tiresome exactions; their 
jealousies—very pretty perhaps, and quite asflattering—are infinite, 
and as baseless as they are infinite; all of which is 4 nice u 
to acertain point and in the beginning of things, but all of whi 
gets awfully wearisome as time goes on, and a man wants both a 
little change and a little rest. But women do not see this; or, 
seeing it, they cannot accept it as a n condition of things ; 
wherefore they go on in their fatal way, and, by the very un- 
wisdom of their own love, bore their husband out of his. Or 
they grow substantially cold because he is superficially cooler, 
and think themselves justified in ceasing to love him altogether 
because he takes their love for granted, and so has ceased to woo it. 
If they are jealous, or shy, or unsocial, as so many women are, 
they make life very heavy by their exclusiveness, and the monastic 
character they give to the home. A man married to a woman of 
this kind is, in fact, a house prisoner, whose only hours of freedom 
lie beyond the four walls of home. His bachelor friends are shut 
out. They smoke, or entice him to drink more than his wife 
thinks is good for him ; or they induce him to bet on the Derby, 
or to play for half-crowns at whist or billiards, or they lead him in 
some other way of offence abhorrent to women. So the bachelor 
friends are shouldered out, and when the husband wants to 
entertain them, he must invite them to his club—if he has one— 
and pay the penalty when he gets home. In a few years’ time 
his wife will be glad to encourage her sons’ young friends to 
the house, for the sake of the daughters on hand; but hus- 
bands and sons are in a different category, and there are few 
fathers who do not learn, as time on, how much the mother 
will allow that the wife refused. If bachelor friends are shouldered 
out of the house, all female friends are forbidden open like 
an intimate footing, save those few whom the wife thinks specially 
devoted to herself and of whom she is not jealous. And they are 
very few. There are perhaps no women in the world so exclu- 
sive towards their husbands as are Englishwomen. <A husband is 
bound to one woman only, no doubt ; but she thinks him also bound 
to have no affection whatsoever outside the house and family. If 
he meets an intelligent woman, gee to talk to, of agreeable 
manners and ready wit, and if he talks to her in consequence 
with anything like persistency or interest, he offends against the 
unwritten law ; and his wife, whose utmost power of conversation 
consists in putting in a yes or no with tolerable accuracy of aim 
thinks herself slighted and ill-used. She may be young and 
retty, and dearly loved for her own special qualities, and her 
usband may not have a thought towards his new friend, or any 
other woman, in the remotest degree trenching on his allegiance 
to her; but the fact that he finds pleasure, though only of an in- 
tellectual and esthetic kind, in the society of any other woman, 
that he feels an interest in her life, chooses her for his friend, or 
finds community of pursuits or sympathy in ideas, makes his wife 
by just so much a victim and aggrieved. And yet what a miserabl 
monotonous home is that to which she would confine him! He is 
at his office all day, badgered and worried with various business 
complications, and he comes home tired, perhaps cross—even well- 
conducted husbands have that way sometimes. He finds his wife 
tired and cross too; so that they begin the evening together 
mutually at odds, she irritated by small cares, and he disturbed by 
large anxieties. Or he finds her preoccupied and absorbed in her 
own pursuits, and quite disinclined to make any diversion for his 
sake. He asks her for some music; she used to be ready enough 
to sing and play to him in the old love-making days; but she 
refuses now. Kither she has some needlework to do, which might 
have been done during the day when he was out, or baby is 
asleep in the nursery, and music in the drawing-room would dis- 
turb him—at all events she cannot sing or i to-night; and 
even if she does—he has heard all her pieces so often! If he is 
not a reading-man, those long, dull, silent evenings are very 
trying. She works, and drives him wild with the click of her 
needle; or she reads the last new novel, and he hates novels, and 
gets tired to death when she insists on telling him all about 
the story and the characters; or she chooses the evening for 
letter-writing, and if the noise of her pen scratching over the 
paper does not irritate him, perhaps it sends him to sleep, 
when at least he is not bored. But dull, objectless, and vacant 
as their evenings are, his wife would not hear of any help 
from without to give just that little fillip which would prevent 
boredom and not create ceremony. She would think her life 
had gone to pieces, and that only desolation was before her, if 
he hinted that his home was dull, and that, though he loves her 
very dearly, and wants no other wife but her, yet that her society 
only—towours perdric—without change or addition, is a little 
—. however nice the partridge may be, and that things would 
be bettered if Mrs. or Miss So-and-So came in sometimes, just to 


brighten up the hours. And if he were to make a practice of 
bringing home his men friends, she would prsbably let all parties 
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concerned feel pretty distinctly that she considered the home her 

ial sanctuary, and that guests whom she did not invite 
were little else than intruders. She would perhaps go willingly 
enough to a ball or crowded soirée, or she might like to give one; 
but that intimate form of society which is a mere enlargement of 
the home life she dreads as too much like the supplementing of 
deficiencies, and thinks her married happiness safer in boredom 
than in any diversion from herself as the sole centre of her hus- 
band’s pleasure. 

The os life stagnates in England, and in very few families is 
there any mean between dissipation and this stagnation. We can 
scarcely wonder that so many husbands think matrimony a mis- 
take as we have it in our insular arrangements, that they look back 
regretfully to the time when they were unfettered and not bored, or 
that their free friends, who watch them as wild birds watch their 
eaged companions, curiously and reflectively, come to share their 
opinion. Wife and home, after all, make up but part of a man’s life; 

ey are not his all, and do not satisfy the whole of his social in- 
stinct: nor is any one woman the concentration of all womanhood to 
aman, leaving nothing that is beautiful, or in its way desirable, on 
the outside. Besides, when with his wife a man is often as much 
isolated as when alone, for any real companionship there is 
between them. Few women take a living interest in the lives of 
men, and fewer still understand them. They expect the husband 
to sympathize with them in the kitchen gossip and the nursery 
chatter, the neighbours’ doings and all the small household 

litics; but as a race they are utterly unable to comprehend 
Kis pleasures, his thoughts, his duties, the responsibilities of 
his profession, or the bearings of any public question in which 
he takes a part. But even if this were not so, and granting 
that they could enter fully into his life, and sympathize with 
him as intelligent equals, not only as compassionate saints or 
loving children, there would still be the need of novelty, and still 
the certainty of boredom without it. For human life, like all 
other forms of life, must have a due proportion of fresh 
‘elements continually added to keep it sweet and growing, else it 
becomes stagnant and stunted, as everything else would be. 
And daily intercourse undeniably exhausts the moral ground. 
After the close companionship of years no one can remain mentally 
fresh to the other, unless indeed one or both be of the rarest order 
of mind, and of a practically inexhaustible knowledge. Save 
these exceptional instances, we must all of necessity get worn 
out by constant intercourse. We know every thought, every 
opinion, and almost eve uare inch of information pos- 
sessed; we have heard the old stories again and again, and 
know exactly what will lead up to them, and at what point they 
will begin ; we have measured the whole sweep of mind, and have 

robed its depths; and though we may love and value what we 

ave learnt, yet we want something new—fresh food for interest, 
though not necessarily a new love for the displacement of the old. 
But this is what very few Englishwomen can understand or will 
allow. They hold so intensely by the doctrine of unity that 
they are even jealous of a man’s pursuits if they think these 
take up any place in his mind which might else be theirs. They 
must be good for every part of his life; and the poorest of them 
all must be his only source of interest, suffering no other woman 
to share his admiration or obtain his friendship, though this 
would not touch his love for themselves or interfere with their 
tights. But this isa hard saying to them, and one they cannot 
receive ; wherefore they keep a tight grasp on the marital collar, 
and suffer no relief of monotony by judicious loosening or b 
generous faith in integral fidelity. The practical \result of whic 
is that most men are horribly bored at home, and that the mass of 
us really suffer from the domestic stagnation to which national 
customs and the exclusiveness of our women doom us as soon as 
we become family men. It must, however, in fairness be added, 
that most men obtain some kind of compensation, and that very 
few walk meekly in their bonds without at times slipping them off, 
with or without the concurrence of their wives. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN TIME OF WAR. 


A= the shame and indignation which accompany unex- 
pected defeat, it seems vain to require from any people a 
cool judgment on the causes of the national disaster. Let a system 

pably break down, or let statesmen be ever so much in fault, it 
1s easier to condemn the general than to look beyond; and the 
political death of an — commander is the favourite way, in 
modern days, of appeasing the popular cry for vengeance on those 
who brought the humiliation. It is but eight years ago that we 
saw a great republic sending forth a mass of undisciplined batta- 
lions, without organization, almost without a staff, to reconquer 
revolted provinces including millions of inhabitants; and when 
Bull Run came to prove that numbers in arms do not alone make 
an army, M‘Dowell, because he failed to achieve the impossible, 
was practically ostracized for the rest of the war, whilst those who 
directed or served under him lived on to become trusted and 
honoured. M(‘Clellan was condemned in turn, because he strove, 
by making war slowly of set purpose, to gain the time for organizing 
his troops which he was denied before opening his campaign. We 
can claim but little advantage over our kinsfolk in this matter. 
The black winter of 1854-5 found Parliament and people chafing 
under our check before Sebastopol, and looking for a scapegoat as 
eagerly as in the days of Byng. If the reputation of the Alma 


from supersession, this was only at the cost of a change of War 
Ministers, and of a practical belying of all confidence in our com- 
manders, by giving the Field-marshal a sort of keeper as Chief of 
taff, and removing the only engineer who understood the work 
before us, whose prophecies as to the mistakes we were com- 
mitting in the direction of our attack were destined to prove of 
bitter truth in Redan failures long after. The French appear to 
be even less wise under such trials than ourselves, if we may 
judge either by the way in which they guillotined unfortunate 
generals when the guillotine was in fashion, and shuffled com- 
manders successively into power in the days when the star of the 
Republic paled before Suwarrow in Italy, or by the persistent in- 
justice with which, for fifty years after Waterloo, they sought to 
vilify the names of Grouchy and Ney, which Napoleon’s artful 
teaching led them to connect with that great disaster. A fresher 
instance than any of these, of the disposition to saddle national 
calamities upon luckless generals, has just come under the notice 
of all Europe in the Austrian Official History of the War of 1866. 
The main object of the writers would appear to be to prove 
Benedek’s incompetence to have been the sole origin of the 
Bohemian defeats, and this in the face of the opinions of all other 
critics. The worthy veteran Jomini declared, in the last essay 
which flowed from his fertile pen, that the causes of the Austrian 
collapse were the better o: zation, the better armament, and 
the better strategy of Prussia. If this assertion of a disinterested 
and skilled observer be “— as true, it follows that, however 
completely Benedek failed, he is not by any means to be held 
singly responsible for the fall of Austria’s military power, and 
that bad administration or false principles of government may be 
as fatal to the reputation of an army as the worst mistakes a 
captain can make. 

ibraries have been written on strategy and tactics, and oceans 
of pamphlets on military organization, but without any systematic 
attempt, so far as we are aware, to define the limits of the respon- 
sibility of those who are concerned in the great transactions of 
war, and to assign to the general, the Government he represents, 
and the subordinates who obey him, their respective functions in 
the military hierarchy in such a manner as to give the State the 
fullest advantage of the services of all. This question, hitherto 
left untouched, yet so important in its bearings on all military 
reform, has been at last approached in a liberal and philosophic 
spirit by one of the most practical soldiers and successful generals 
of this age of war, the Archduke Albert of Austria, a personage 
whose functions and character seem to be so completely misunder- 
stood by some of the most important of our contemporaries that 
we shall endeavour later to say a few words upon them. For the 
present our task is to glance at his remarkable essay on the sub- 
ject already referred to, Ueber die Verantwortlichkeit im Kriege, 
which, though brief, is so clear and masterly as to show that he 
has not only inherited the rare military qualities of his father, the 
Archduke Charles, but, like him, is a profound thinker and lucid 
writer, 

The excuse which the Archduke makes for his work—which, 
though published anonymously, has been from the first unhesita- 
tingly attributed to the true author—is twofold. The immense 
responsibility which attends all who stir up hostilities is proved 
by the anxiety always shown in modern days, by each party to a 
war, to prove that it was forced upon it against its will; and so 
confused are men’s minds on the subjects of international politics, 
that the guilty party (it is needless to point out the reference here 
to the events ot 1866) too often imposes its own defence on the 
world as truth. And again, as to the events of an unfortunate 
campaign, popular passion frequently errs most widely in its esti- 
mate of the true causes, and the very knowledge that it does so 
weighs upon brave men beforehand, and may dangerously enfeeble 
their action in the hour of trial. 

The greatest of all human responsibilities must ever be that of 
the general-in-chief in a decisive campaign. To understand what 
its actual degree is, and from the study of the question to learn 
not to demand what is impossible, is the duty of every statesman 
aspiring to the first rank of power. It is even more the duty of 
the historian; and the subject has the highest interest of all for 
those who have held, or who may live to hold, such commands as 
are spoken of. And to study it with any good effect, it is needful 
to remember that a generalissimo is but a man, of like weaknesses 
with other men. He cannot control his own health, nor the 
weather, nor the involuntary mistakes of others. A tele; 
wrongly deciphered, a message miscarried, an attack of physical 
weakness, may be the cause of a lost action. Soldiers in the field 
understand this better than persons removed from it, and make 
more allowances for mishaps, as they are less prone to create an 
idol of a chief for a single stroke of success. Hence the memory 
of really great generals lives in the affections of the grandchildren 
of those who followed their standards, and their names become 
household words from this genuine attachment, when the popular 
adulation which follows isolated successes is long forgotten. 

On a careful review of the realities of the problem, as observed 
in past history, it is eae that the commander of a popular 
army raised suddenly for a ees cause (we may instance France 
in 1792-3, or America in 1861-2) should have little demanded 
from him, for his real responsibility can, if honestly judged, be but 
small. But if such an army be maintained and trained for years 
(as were those of America towards the close of the civil war), the 
ag of the commander necessarily grow larger and his responsi- 

ility increases. Lastly, where a general has for years commanded 


victory and his own high personal character saved Lord Raglan 


and trained a disciplined force ready for combat (Radetzky, in 
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Italy, is cited by the Archduke), the greatest demands are justly 
laid upon him when war breaks out, and, if he proves equal to 
them, he has the opportunity of winning immortal renown. The 
circumstances should, however, have been completely in his favour ; 
for if he has had beaten troops to reorganize in too short a time, or 
political difficulties have hindered his free action, he is not to be 
charged—as historians are too apt to charge him—with a failure 
which may be the inevitable result of causes beyond his control. 
Similarly, a generalissimo may be charged with any lack of the 
preparations which he has had the power to complete after 
receiving his command; but too often he is blamed for the 
want of equipment and training which should have been fur- 
nished long before, as well as for that resulting from a deficiency 
of his own executive powers of supply, before active operations 
invest him with that supreme local authority which cannot then 
be denied. Unfortunately, the world judges of men so placed 
chiefly by the results of the campaigns; except in the case of 
those who, like Napoleon, have already established their claims 
to genius. Then, indeed, it is discovered that a general in a lost 
campaign, such as that of the French Emperor in 1814 in the 
East of France (and, let us add, of Soult in the South at the same 
time, and of Lee in 1864), may show more courage, energy, and 
resource than in the most brilliant days of success. Finally, it 
must be observed that statesmen must not only bear the responsi- 
bility of the _— preparation for war, but must give their chosen 
commander full contidence during its course. War, in fact, is but 
a violent form of policy for the supposed good of the State, and 
during its continuance the operations of the field should form an 
integral portion of the general combinations, and the well-being 
of the army must not be made subordinate to any supposed inde- 
pendent advantage. 

As to the division of responsibility between the commander and 
his staff, it is enough to say that the former must needs be 
accountable for all orders issued in his name. Yet, as many minor 
decisions must be made by the departments without consulting 
him, it follows that he is bound to keep himself informed of all 
that are really important, and either to choose proper assistants 
for himself, or to refuse absolutely to employ those nominated by 
others, if not fully trustworthy. How little this principle has 
guided our own administration, even at the most important crises, 
will best be understood by those who read the Waterloo volume of 
the Wellington Despatches. 

As to the subordinate generals, those in the higher posts, whilst 
owing implicit obedience to their chief’s orders, s ak bow large 
independence within proper limits, and must often be responsible 
in a high degree for their method of interpreting their instruc- 
tions. The larger the army and the more numerous and con- 
siderable its subdivisions, the higher becomes this responsibility, 
and the less of detail should be attempted in the instructions of 
the general-in-chief. He should take care ‘that his lieutenants 
fully understand the general purpose of his orders, and the end 
to be attained by their execution. This known, a considerable 
freedom of action should be reserved, with a proportionate respon- 
sibility as its consequence, for the chiefs of corps, or even divisions. 
And this principle of independence (as will appear presently) within 
certain limits should be carried down in the army to the rank of 
non-commissioned officer. As the grade is higher, so the responsi- 
bility and the accompanying range of action should become wider. 
Orders should be clear, but all useless details should purposely be 
excluded. The forgetfulness of this true principle will of itself 
invariably hinder the activity and force of an army ; and the burden 
of self-imposed responsibilities which high commanders are apt to 
assume has the double evil, in time of real service, thatit both 
weighs them down with useless work, and deprives their subordi- 
nates of the energy and independence of thought necessary to the 
success of the whole machine. The evil which the Archduke at- 
tacks he traces developing itself at various times in the last century 
in overladen books of drill, martinet training, useless show parades, 
and the devotion of generals to the most insignificant pl formal 
details of the service. With these errors he classes the ordinary 
a manceuvres, “ carried out on open plains, prepared from the 

k beforehand, and conducted with no more regard to the 
features of real war than if performed by so many puppets on 
wires.” These monstrosities he believes to have almost disappeared 
from Europe. We confess to some uncomfortable feeling that the 
Archduke must have been over here lately in disguise, witnessing 
certain reviews of our own, and that, under cover of the past, he 
may be satirizing the present. Upon this subject the illustrious 
writer takes occasion to point out the opposite error, into which 
the press so readily falls, of running down the necessary discipline 
of anational force as useless. Pedantry he ‘believes to be vir- 
tually all but extinct. Good discipline may be fully maintained 
without it, and good discipline is absolutely necessary to make any 
troops valuable. The Archduke cites instances witnessed by him- 
self where well-trained soldiers, when shaken by fire, were rallied 
at once on their commander giving them an coltamny parade order 

in a calm but audible voice. 

As to the lower officers of an army, the principles already laid 
down should, as before said, be carried out in all grades, the limits 
of independent action naturally lessening, as the charge grows 
smaller, down to the simple implicit obedience which is required 
from the private sentinel. It is the business of commanders in 
time of peace to act on such a system that the vigour and energy 
of each fraction of an army may remain intact from undue depend- 
ence upon superior authority for each trifling decision. It is only by 


national force can be reckoned on in time of war. To attain this 
end it is necessary for the higher authorities to reverse certain 
practices formerly too common in European armies, and especially 
to discountenance thoroughly the abuse which superior officers are 
apt to make of their power by taking to themselves duties and 
decisions which belong not to them by right, but lie strictly 
within the sphere of those below them. All useless references for 
authority should therefore be discouraged. Mistaken and arbitrary 
decisions on the part of oflicers in high posts may be severely visited 
upon them if necessary ; but such errors should never be made— 
as is too often the practice—the excuse for limiting the respon- 
sibilities proper to their positions. Routine returns and the like 
documents should be chiefly the work of very subordinate com- 
manders, so as not to occupy the time of those whose duties are 
rather to direct and decide for others. And as in the higher 
grades, so throughout, orders should be brief, clear, and to the 
point, and should have regard rather to the end to be attained than 
to the means—the substance, in fact, and not that form which 
officials so often mistake for it. If, by a constant attention to 
these principles in the quiet days of peace, the regeneration of a 
discouraged army be steadily carried on, there will be a gradual 
growth of a spirit of activity and life in its members; and, when 
war comes, superior officers will not find themselves overweighted 
with the care of petty details, nor those below them be found 
timorous and unfit to face the unusual responsibilities which war 
is certain to bring with it. 

Such are the main thoughts to which the Archduke has given 
utterance. How far much that he says might have been suggested 
by our own organization, how far the remedies he would have 
_— in Austria, the maintenance of discipline combined with 
the extinction of the old martinet and pedant elements, are needed 
among ourselves, can be merely suggested here to the consideration 
of the thoughtful. This is no theoretical essayist that speaks, but a 
successful practical soldier, whose words carry with them more 
weight because they are in some sort a protest against a system of 
administration with which he himself is mixed up. Appointed 
generalissimo of Austria in the dark hours that followed Conig- 

iitz, as was his father after Austerlitz, he voluntarily resigned 

is commission in order to smooth the course of the Emperor in 
his new career of liberalism, by transferring the ermy to the ch 
of a constitutional Minister. He remains employed solely in 
capacity of Inspector-General, outside the War Office, which is in- 
dependent of and separate from him. The essay we have followed 
shows that he is far from believing that all that might be done 
has been done to regenerate the national forces of his country, and 
it reads like a warning beforehand against making a future general- 
in-chief responsible for an organization he has in no way con- 
trolled. We dwell on this because the Archduke’s position seems 
strangely misunderstood in this country. It is hard, indeed, that 
journals of the class of the Pall Mall and Spectator, not to mention 
the Daily News, should, in their notices of the now famous 
despatch of Bismark, charge an alleged mistake of judgment, or 
want of honesty, on the part of the Austrian War Chancery, to the 
very man who has long since resigned his charge there, and is 
clearly at issue with the present administration of the office. 


MR. SPURGEON’S PROVERBS AND JINGLES. 


R. SPURGEON has published a book. By a long list of 
advertisements subjoined te this publication we learn, 
what we did not know before, that Mr. Spurgeon is a magazine 
editor, and a very voluminous author, not only of sermons, but 
of all sorts of things in print. The book now before us is called 
John Ploughman’s Talk; or, Plain Advice for Plain People. Its 
eulogists assure us that it is a very racy volume; and a critic who 
writes in the General Baptist Magazine, and affects the alliterative 
and the antithetical—this itch of the letter is catching—de- 
scribes it as ‘‘ vivacious, but not vulgar; caustic, but not cynical; 
witty, without any wantonness ; racy, but yet never running into 
mere rattle ; full of the best counsel, but signally free from any 
particle of cant.” To borrow a pen feather from this Baptist 
goose—we mean swan—we should, if we were inclined to be 
cynical and rather unfair, be rather disposed to say that Mr. 
Spurgeon’s John Ploughman is pert, and yet puerile ; vulgar, but 
not vigorous; bumptious, but not brilliant; forced, but not 
forcible ; egotistical, and yet empty ; dull, but not deep; preten- 
tious, but not profound. What Mr. Spurgeon strives after is 
a combination of Sancho with Poor Richard, and the result is 
Tupper without his metre, and Franklin without his matter. The 
volume is a collection of what the author calls semi-humorous 
articles from Mr. Spurgeon’s magazine called, we know not why, 
the Sword and Trowel, and assumes to be proverbial talk delivered 
in the person of a rustic ploughman, who discourses about all 
things in general and nothing in particular—divine and human, 
secular and profane, social and domestic. But we may as well 
give some specimens taken at random from Mr. Spurgeon’s comic 
philosophy. 
About Hope :— 
He pulls at a long rope who waits for another’s death. He who hunts 
after legacies had need have iron shoes. He that waits for dead men’s shoes 
may long go barefoot. He who waits for his uncle’s cow need not be in a 
hurry to spread the butter, Jack Shiftless was told that he was born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth, and that made a spoon of him, so that he is no 
more use at work than a cow at catching hares. . . . Hopes that grow out 
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A good word for Wives :— 
Jack is no better than Jill as a rule. ... Where hearts agree there joy will 


be. United hearts death only parts. They say marriage is not often merry- 
age, but very commonly mar-age. 

On Thriving :— 

Always at it grows good cabbage and lettuce where others grow thistles. 
Plod is the word. He who plods on, the clods on, rods on rods will turn of 
the sods while laziness nods. . . . . Little expenses, like mice in a 
barn, when they are many, make great waste. Hair by hair heads get bald. 
Straw by straw the thatch goes off the cottage, and drop by drop the rain 
comes into the chamber. Small mites eat the cheese. When you mean to 
save, begin with your mouth ; there are many thieves down the red lane. 


Things not worth trying :— 

Dip the Mississippi dry with a teaspoon ; twist your heel into the toe of 

your boot ; send up fishing-hooks with balloons, and fish for stars; get 
astride a gossamer and chase a comet ; choke a flea with a brickbat, but never 
attempt to coax a woman to say she will when she has made up her mind to 
say she won't. 
This last remark Mr. Spurgeon credits to an American joker, but 
it is the model of much of his own platitudes. Artemus Ward is 
the best specimen of this kind of fictitious humour; but, in- 
genious though it looks, and grotesque, it is the very easiest of 
all writing. Shakspeare laughs at it when he talks of the butter- 
woman’s jog to market ; and it was prevalent in Shakspeare’s days, 
and he often practised it himself, and some of the old Puritan 
writers whom Mr. Spurgeon has certainly read were great hands 
atit. As Jaques would say, Mr. Spurgeon is full of pretty answers ; 
he has been yg npeens with goldsmiths’ wives, and conned posies 
out of rings; he answers right painted cloth—that is, he is rich 
in mottoes, sententiousness, proverbs, and dainty devices. His 
morality is as sound as a copy-book, and his quibbles and conceits 
are quite worthy of Touchstone. Not that Mr. Spurgeon does 
not say occasional good things, though whether they are his own, 
or genuine old proverbial lore, we cannot venture to pronounce, as 
his practice is to mix up borrowed and original jests higgledy- 
piggledy. 

About Thoughts :— 

An arrow may fly through the air, and leave no trace, but an ill thought 
leaves a trail like a serpent. 


Which, by the by, a serpent does not, though a slug does, This 
in has a seventeenth-century twang about it :—“ Thoughts are 
toll-free, but not hell-free.” But we believe that Mr. Spurgeon 
uotes himself when he says, neatly enough, “a man with a great 
deal of religion displayed in his shop window keeps a very small 
stock within ” ; and there is something of homely wit and wisdom 
in the genial saying, “ Don’t go to law unless you have nothing 
to lose; for lawyers’ houses are built on fools’ heads.” “ Beware 
of no man more than of yourself; we carry our worst enemies 
within us.” In a word, as in all these bundles of conceits, the 
verdict must be that which Martial gave as to his own 
epigrams :— 
Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura, 
Were it not that Mr. Spurgeon occasionally breaks out with pas- 
sicnate insolence against all other teachers of religion as, ipso facto, 
knaves and hypocrites and impostors, because they do not conform 
to the Tabernacle type of teachers, we should be almost disposed 
to part with him in good temper. But what can be said in 
sufficient condemnation of the narrow-mindedness and bigotry of 
the little shabby sectarian spirit which says of all Churches— 
Latin, Greek, and Anglican—not to we of the unattached 
Oriental communities of Christians, or of the diffused historical 
Christ ianity of sixteen centuries P— 

Never believe in any priest of any religion, for before a man could be bad 
enough to pretend to be a priest, he must have hardened his heart and 
blinded his conscience to the most horrible degree. Our governors im- 
prison gipsies for telling fortunes, and yet they give fat livings to those 
vagabonds who deceive the people in much weightier thin “ Bad com- 
pany,” said the thief, as he went to the gallows between the an and a 
priest; a very honest speech, and a very true word. 


It may be worth while to consider how it is that the sort 
of proverbial literature which Mr. Spurgeon has tried to revive 
is so much out of date. It survives, if at all ee us, 
only in its worst form, in the melancholy productions the 
weekly comic press, and in the burlesques of our modern 
London theatres. The emblematists of old Teutonic art have 
of late years been looked at, but they have met with little ap- 
proval. The fact is, that quibbles, verbal or pictorial, irritate 
sound taste. Hobbes spoke of laughter as a sudden glory; but 
puns and forced antithesis and mere verbal joking are steed 
to the lower faculties. It is the mere ear, or the mere eye, which 
is affected ; and the inward man rebels at this apr to the 
senses rather than the faculties, It is not a sudden glory, but a 
sudden contempt, which is provoked by the acrostic-mongers, pun- 
sters, and the writers of travesty. As we listen to a burlesque 
of the present day, we feel, or fancy that we feel, something 
of the ineffable smallness of intellect, the minute misery which 
it must cost a professor of the art of quibble to torture and 
contort words, and to debase thought, by grinding articulate 
speech into puns. We resent the affront, and scorn the tedious 
ingenuity. This sham humour addresses only a barbarous, or at 
the most a half-educated, stage of the human mind; or—which 
it is to be feared is our own case—it flourishes in the Lower 

pire age of popular intelligence. A taste for burlesque is a 
sure sign of intellectual decay. And proverbs, as we all know, 
are invented, and are rife where the powers of mind are not rightly 
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adjusted. There is scarcely a common proverbial saying which 
may not be capped by its contradictory, and in either case the 
proverb only expresses a half-truth, and is the result of a coarse and 
inadequate generalization of human life and manners. The moral 
which a popular proverb conveys is usually worthless, because it is 
unbalanced, and its morality becomes valueless, if not, as it 
usually is, mischievous, because it is not weighted and checked 
by an opposite and compensating truth. A proverb exactly 
hits the mental level of a shallow thinker or a narrow dog- 
matist; and while an aphorism is the result of measured and 
balanced thought, a general proposition in morals is usuall 
fallacious, and therefore misleading. In generalibus latet fi 
sitas; end one service which the schoolmen rendered to thought, 
and which has been lost since their labours have been ignorantly 
proscribed and idly ignored, was in their system of distinctions, 
— and abatements of a proposition. A proverb is 
the refuge of the unargumentative ; and if a pistol will not fire, 
it may be used to knock a man down. There is no arguing with 
a proverb-monger, because he only deals with assumed universals. 
A common ground is lacking to the disputants, and the proverb, 
instead of being the result of philosophic experiment, is rather the 
expression of vulgar empiricism and half-knowledge. 

Yo turn for a moment to Mr. Spurgeon. His John Ploughman's 
Talk confirms our view of what goes to make up the success of a 
preacher. Asis the book so isthe man. Mr. we 

slieve, exaggerates and intensifies the popular style. He deals in 
broad sayings in plain speaking, in strong, vigorous, unqualified ex- 
pressions. ‘This is what an effective sermon should be, and is the 
essence of a proverb. A preacher cannot waste—if it is wast- 
ing—his time in looking out for counter views, in making allow- 
ance for qualifications. He scorns limitations and distinctions. 
The proverb and the preacher are here at one. Hence it is that 
people preach best in their youth, and that many a good preacher 
gets afraid of the pulpit, and in mature age suspects his old 
telling talk, and the confident, decisive, and therefore attractive 
matter and manner of his earlier years, as a larger experience 
of men and things makes him reflective, cautious, and, as his 
hearers say, timid and uncertain and hesitating. A man with 
ripe views, or rather whose views are getting constantly modified 
and checked as he sees more of life, cannot preach well. It 
requires a certain narrow-mindedness to preach what is called 
effectively. Youth is the season for vigorous language and 
earnest convictions, and for confidence and decision. And as it 
is with intellectual, so is it with esthetical, qualities. A formed 
judgment revolts at the crudities and unarguing assumptions, and, 
in all senses of the word, the presumptions of the earlier stages 
of intellectual growth, and revolts also at an over-confident and 
blustering manner. A man must have something, perhaps much, 
of the feminine nature to preach well. A woman of good feelings 
and intentions feels it to be a moral duty to express exactly what 
is in her mind—what are her convictions—only because they are 
her sincere and honest convictions. So must the preacher, if he 
is to preach well—that is, to preach sermons that will tell. His 
concern, he thinks, is not so much with what may be said on the 
other side, nor even to recognise that there can be any other side, 
but, because a thing is in him, to out with it, as he would say. 
This is Mr. Spurgeon’s manner. It is in his book as in his ser- 
mons. It is simply unfaithful to suppose that there are two sides 
to any question, and to be in earnest is only to be quite certain of 
your own line, and immeasurably scornful of everything else. A 
preacher, to be very ge with congregations such as most 
congregations are, must be dictatorial and magisterial, contemp- 
tuous, violent, and addicted to strong language. Whether these 

ualities are faults or excellences far be it from us to say, but 

ey are Mr. Spurgeon’s, and he is a popular preacher; and he 
has published a book full of ee unproved, and menta- 
tive assertions, And proverbial philosophy, as it is oddly called 
exactly because there is no philosophy in it, consists of assump- 
tions of this coarse and impetuous, but telling, character. 


COMPOUNDER WINS. 


ras House of Commons is quietly proceeding to restore the 
Compound Householder to life, and it is likely to be diverted 
by more exciting topics from discussing the question of who killed 
him. Each leader of party has exclaimed by turns to the restless 
ghost which rose before his appalled eyes— 
Thou canst not say I did it. Never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 

The hand that did the deed was undoubtedly not the hand of Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli, and it is equally beyond controversy 
that Macbeth did not stab Banquo. The language of Ministers 
and ex-Ministers in the House of Commons rather leads, indeed, 
to the inference that nobody killed the Compound Householder, but 
that he perished by a lamentable ae ; but in hustings’ speeches 
the same Ministers, or some of them, do not scruple to charge his 
murder against their adversaries. However, if he is coming 
to life, it cannot be necessary to decide who killed him, and we 
think that the House of Commons upon warm evenings will not 
be disposed to pursue a barren and interminable ay 

The conduct of what is called the Assessed Rates Bill by Mr, 
Goschen has been a creditable, but necessarily unsuccessful, effort 
to imitate performers upon a tight-rope or a bicycle. A few 
years ago Mr. Goschen was invited to come and make a speech at 
an annual boating dinner, and it appeared that one of his claims 
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the Reform Act of 1867. The man who walks along the greasy 
pole at a seaside regatta has the most anxious desire not to 
tumble into the water before he reaches the leg of mutton at the 
end. Mr. Goschen desired to avoid reviving the political discus- 
sions which were so active about two years ago; but nevertheless 
he would be compelled, in fact if not in word, to invite the Ilouse 
to destr y that which it was then supposed to be particularly 
desirous to preserve. Mr. Goschen told the House, when he in- 
troduced his measure, that the change which he proposed was 
not at all violent, but went on the acknowledged principle that 
payment by the landlord was payment by the tenant, if the 
former was authorized by the latter. The House had solemnly 
declared that the tenant must pay the rates, but if the land- 
lord paid them it would come, said Mr. Goschen, to the 
same thing. In order to understand Mr. Goschen’s proposal, it 
must be remembered that by the Reform Act of 1867 it was 
enacted that where the owner was rated, at the time of the 

assing of the Act, in respect of a dwelling-house in a borough 
instead of the occupier, his liability to be rated in future poor- 
rates should cease, and the occupier was to be rated in respect of 
the dwelling-house he occupied. Thus the legal liability to pay 
the rate would rest upon the ovecupier. ‘This important safeguard 
of the Constitution, which was called personal payment of 
rates, being thus embodied in the Act, it passed, and over- 
seers of the poor proceeded to collect rates from small occupiers 
in pursuance of it. The small occupiers being called upon to pay 
rates, stated in strong, and often in profane, language that they 
could not or they would not. Hereupon the overseers issued 
summonses by thousands, and the defaulting occupiers sent their 
wives to answer for them, who surrounded the bewildered magis- 
trates and demanded, not without inarticulate shrieks, exemption 
or indulgence. The Committee of the House of Commons which 
sat last Session upon this subject received a good deal of evidence, 
but we do not find that they were attended by a deputation of 
wives and mothers from Bethnal Green. If they had been, they 
would perhaps have seen that the economical arguments against 
compounding, however forcible in the closet, will not bear con- 
tact with the realities of English life. The Reform Act was 

assed as a concession to the class of small householders, and yet 
it was so framed as almost to drive those householders, where 
they were most numerous, into resistance to the law. 

We are almost tempted to wish that Mr. Disraeli had re- 
mained in office, in order that we might have seen how his 
Government would have manipulated their own Reform Act. If 
there be a person capable of at once maintaining and abrogating a 
principle it is Mr. Disraeli, and we really should have liked, if 
quite agreeable to him, to have seen his performance on the greasy 
pole. But the task devolved on Mr. Goschen, and he began it 
with confident alacrity. The small occupier must be rated and 
must pay the rate, but he might be allowed to deduct it from his 
rent. Iurther, it was considered that the small occupier usually 
occupies by the week, and it could not be right that he should be 
called upon to pay rate for a prospective period, during which he 
might be ejected from the tenement. Sons accordingly pro- 
posed to divide the rate into instalments, so that a weekly tenant 
should not be called upon to pay an amount of rate greater than 
two weeks’ rent. This proposal, it must be allowed, did not affect 
the principle, or supposed principle, of the Reform Act; and it 
was a partial adoption of the view of those opponents of com- 
pounding who maintain that if the rate be collected in — 
small instalments, it can be paid as easily as the rent—whic 
is manifestly true. Mr. Goschen further stated that he did not 
intend to interfere with voluntary arrangements by which the 
landlord paid the rate. Legal compounding was, for high con- 
stitutional reasons, abolished by the Reform Act, but illegal 
ra Mae, was to be encouraged by the Legislature. As 
things stood, the landlord would not agree to pay the rate 
tor the poorest class of tenants, because he calculated that 
if he did not do so, they would get excused by the proper 
authority from paying it. But if the poorest class of tenants 
were empowered to deduct the rate my by them from their rent, 
then, as the landlord would know that he must pay the rate ulti- 
mately, he might as well agree to pay it m the first instance. 
Thus the Bill would not interfere with voluntary arrangements, 
“but it would rather render it more probable that landlords 
would adopt them.”’ The inducement to landlords to enter into 
these voluntary arrangements, even independently of the Bill, was, 
however, considerable; for parish oflicers came to Mr. Goschen, and 
told him that owners were indemnified for undertaking to pay rates 
by lower assessments of their property, which were of course illegal. 
Thus Mr. Goschen told the House of Commons, when he intro- 
duced his Bill, that the law was habitually broken, but that he 
proposed to afford some additional encouragements and facilities 
for breaking it. Let readers bear in mind that the small class of 
occupiers who are concerned in these arrangements are the class 
for whom opportunity was to be provided of developing fine moral 
qualities under the system of personal payment of rates. They 
were invited to pay their rates in the sight of Heaven and of men, 
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but they seem to prefer that their landlords should pay ont 
oschen 


take upon themselves the liability to pay rates, and the occupiers 
will be relieved from it. There may * differences of opinion as 
to the limit of yearly value of tenements to which the new system 
of compounding should be applicable, and as to the percentage 
of the commission to be allowed to owners. But the principle of 
personal eager a appears to us to be irrevocably gone, and we 
can only hope that the small occupiers will be able to develo 
their moral qualities under some other stimulus. The British 
Constitution will have to do as it best can without the much 
prized safeguard of personal payment of rates, and the prophets 
who laid odds upon Compounder may congratulate themselves 
on their sagacity. Mr. Goschen has endeavoured, as he says, to 
effect an economical reform without reviving a political con- 
troversy. But overwhelming necessity compelled the measure, 
and it must be allowed to produce its full result ; nor will people 
outside the House of Commons be prevented from mentioning 
what that result is. Within the House it is proper to speak of 
the coming to life of the Compound Householder with the same 
sort of indirectness with which people are apt to speak of death. 
But although we would not be so exacting as to require an admis- 
sion from the Opposition that the Compounder is alive, we really 
do think they ought to abstain from further discussion of the ques- 
tion of who killed him. Mr. Bright’s account of the matter is 
that the Compounder became the victim of the difficulties of Par- 
liament. But notwithstanding the concurrence of all parties in his 
extinction, he has the audacity to continue to exist, and indeed we 
may venture to predict that he will live as long as the British Con- 
stitution, with or without safeguards. The Compounder, however, 
is not by nature presumptuous or intrusive ; he desires to respect 
everybody’s feelings, and he merely asks permission to remark, 
“ No offence to anybody, but here I am again!” BY 


MAGAZINE-WRITING AND DIGNITARIES. 


— Poetry Chair at Oxford was recently commented upon 
with great discrimination by a wise and experienced critic. 
He began by welcoming the innovation of adopting an English 
instead of a Latin dress for the lectures of the Professor. But, 
although admitting that the late occupant of the chair might be 
reasonably accepted as a law unto himself, he expressed a hope 
that future Professors would use their position with a considerably 
different aim. He regretted the chance of their contenting them- 
selves with the production of merely brilliant essays, that find “a 
not inappropriate future in fashionable serials.” And he pointed 
out that works of a consecutive and permanent character would be 
more in keeping with the dignity of both the chair and the Uni- 
versity. 

A similar train of thought naturally arises when we observe the 
extent to which various titled persons, and especially Church 
dignitaries, are just now deeming it advisable to contribute to 
magazine literature. As in the case of the Poetry Chair, there are 
two sides to this new development. It is something to witness 
the spectacle of several Heads of cathedral Chapters violently re- 
belling against a life of picturesque repose. It is something to 
find that a Prime Minister am posse (and now in esse) has read Ecce 
Homo with much interest, and that the MacCullum More has dis- 
tinct views on “ Christian Duty in Matters of Religious Difference.’” 
But could we not enjoy these causes of satisfaction without being 
made to wince under a feeling, we do not say of the ludicrous, but 
of the singularly mal-apropos? For there assuredly is an incon- 
gruity when a man who has deservedly risen to a high place in 
his profession, and who may naturally be supposed (if he does 
work at all) to be working at some grave | permanent task, 
steps down into an arena of literary competition where the pre- 
vailing tone is light and transitory, and in which he might be 
thought to have won his spurs long ago. There is the same sort of 
unfitness in this as if a man who had been a good football player 
in his youth should not know when to leave off as he grew older. 
A man should not play at football too late in life. He may 
escape hacking or shinning. He may find things move smoothly 
enough. But it is not pleasant to Benen that things are being 
made smooth for him out of deference, and that meantime the 
game is interfered with. 

To justify the literary incongruity of which we have spoken, 
two things ought to be made out. It should be clear that 
signed articles by titled persons are for the advantage of the 
public, and also that they are consistent with the proper dignity 
of place and office. But are such articles for the advantage of 
the public? We are not speaking of this or that highly excep- 
tional article, though for our own part we do not see the necessity 
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of drawing any line of distinction at all. But we are treating 
the question generally, and the view we should feel disposed 
to take of it is that writings of this nature are not eminently 
likely to be for the public advantage. Whichever side we adopt, 
however, it is clear that we must look to the nature of things, 
and to the articles themselves, It is not in the nature of things 


that literature of the sort now under discussion should be par- 


ticularly useful. When a gifted prelate, who has been writing 
sermons all his life, and preaching them with the utmost success, 
finds that sermonesque papers from his pen will be unusually ac- 
ceptable in a magazine, it is not likely that he will take any extra 
pains, anything that can be called serious labour, in the preparation 
of them. Will he not choose an easy, elastic subject, and treat it 
currente calamo easily, popularly? That he will do so it would 
seem natural to expect, and this is corroborated by the evidence of 
a paper now before us. It is the work of an eloquent Bishop, and 
it bears his signature; the subject is “Jacob,” and Jacob comes 
sixth in an alliterative series of “Heroes of Hebrew History.” 
Now it is, we should think, quite impossible for this right reve- 
rend author to compose anything devoid of a certain graceful 
movement and easy flow. Nor are such characteristics wanting 
in this semi-biographical memoir of his sixth hero. But what 
are we to say about the quality and texture of this article? 
There is one word, and only one, in the language which will 
come near a true description of it. We do not think that the 
very able author of “ Jacob ” will mind our using it; and we are 
almost certain that he will agree with us in its application. 
The article is mild. It is so mild that we should have been 
puzzled to explain how it got into its place at all had we not per- 
ceived that it was a mitred article. The old delusion that a 
“yose by any other name will smell as sweet ” has been long since 
exposed. And, when you come to investigate the aroma of an 
article, it will be found that the name goes a very, very long way 
indeed. We can scarcely regard it as a state of things likely to 
prove essentially beneficial to readers of magazines that archbishops 
and bishops contribute to them. 

In the same periodical that contains “Jacob,” there is a paper 
forming part of a series of “ Pamphlets for the People,” by a 
Dean. The prominent feature of this article, called “ Right 
Views of Life,” is a very successful mastery of the popular tone 
and style. We do not make out that the paper is a particu- 
larly useful one. The contrast between ideal and fact is made 
much of. We are told of the top of a cliff, breezy and open, 
good for sea views and many more things—that is the stratum of 
opinion. Presently you come to a “fault” in the cliff summit; 
the stratum breaks off suddenly; “ you look down, down, down; 
and you find it (the stratum) again with some difliculty in the 
gutter, fouled and obliterated”—this is the stratum of action. 
Now, whether this is useful or not, it is at any rate smart with 
the smartness of magazines. When we read such writings, and 
see advertised by the same author in a recent magazine list 
“A Week on the North Coast of Cornwall,” and presently after, 
“Cornwall Again,” we feel that there may after all be some 
things less suitable than picturesque repose is to great place and 
office. 

For, to turn to the question of suitableness and dignity, this 
immoderate activity in minor penmanship, if not imperatively 
called for by strong and distinct reasons, has an unpleasant air 
about it. To begin with, it looks like pushing, and that is never 
dignified. We dare say that an undue use of the prestige of posi- 
tion was the very last thing that occurred to the minds of the 
excellent writers we now have in view. But we are speaking of 
appearances—of literary tone and manners. It is recorded of Sir 
Lancelot and the King that they 

In open battle or the tilted field 
Forbore their own advantage, and these two 
Were the most nobly-mannered men of all. 


Now when, in one year and in the same magazine, there appear no 
fewer than twenty-seven articles, about twenty of which are by 
bishops and deans, and the rest by a great Minister and a great 
duke, all bearing their authors’ signatures, it certainly does look 
as if, in the tilting field of monthly literature, King Arthur's rule 
were not quite strictly observed. There must have been a great 
many young knights of the pen “killed in the tilt” that year; 
no matter how “full of lustihood ” they might be, the great old 
warriors with their prestige of armorial bearings and the Dragon 
of the Pendragonship did not bate one jot of their advantage, but 
drove them all back neck and crop to the barrier. That, at least, 
was the look of the thing. 

But what are bishops and deans to do then? If they have 
something useful to say, and wish for a large public to read what 
they have to say, are they to hold their peace for no other reason 
than that they are great officers of the Church ? Is it not a thing 
both lawful and expedient that they should utter themselves in a 
magazine, and give to what they utter the dmprimatur of their 
name and office? These are questions which it is best to meet by 
another question. What is to prevent men of great place, who 
wish to deliver themselves for the benefit of the multitude, from 
writing anonymously in journals, or from writing a book? A 
man in high ecclesiastical office might write in an anonymous 
Journal, as many such men do, and might gain as wide a hearing 
as heart could wish, while at the same time he would completely 
avoid the undesirable appearances which have been touched upon. 
There is no silencing the “foolish vulgar”; and the foolish 
vulgar will persist in wondering what a writer with a distin- 


guished appendage to his name may reckon on getting for his 
magazine article. That is a question which we should no more 
think of asking than we should be curious to know how much a 
bishop would give for a new mitre, supposing he wanted to buy 
one. But mitres and coronets and shovel-hats should be serenely 
removed above all possibility of dubious reflection, even when it 
proceeds from the guesses of the foolish vulgar. For these inqui- 
sitive people de not confine themselves to the single inquiry men- 
tioned above. They go on to ask what are the duties of the 
offices which admit to so free an extent of the pleasing task or 
relaxation involved in the production of slight literature, and a 
good many questions besides into which we shall not attempt to 
follow them. 


It is worth while to add, however, one word more. If the 
graver departments of anonymous literature will not suffice to ex- 
haust the superfluous activity of dignitaries, do not books supply 
the more fitting alternative resource? The books, deserving the 
name and place of English Classics, now produced by the foremost 
officers of the most learned Church in Christendom, are not so 
many but that we could well afford to have their number added to. 
We should not have liked to ask the Dean of St. Patrick’s what his 
candid literary estimate might be of a paper like the “ Heroes of 
Hebrew History”; nor to put the witty Canon of St. Paul’s on 
the scent of that apologue about the “ cliff and the gutter.” For 
we have no doubt that the ecclesiastical magazine-writers do, after 
all, approach nearer to the ideal of earnest Churchmen than either 
of those their famous predecessors in Church office. But we 
should have been much interested in asking a man like the late 
Dean of St. Paul’s whether the design of the Latin Christianity 
would not have been injuriously risked, and its style and exe- 
cution materially interfered with, by the frequent production of 
such ephemeral and flimsy writing as will often pass current in a 
magazine, and will certainly pass current with the aid of a well- 
known name and office to back it up. We should be the very 
last to insinuate of any of these industrious, though as we think 
mistaken, writers that, 

Eager of a name, 
He thrusts about, and justles into fame. 


Of more than one of the number that satire could not be true, 
possessing as they do reputations which the most brilliant 
magazine success could do nothing to enhance. But we do not 
hesitate to submit to their consideration that they are damaging 
their chances of usefulness in higher literature, and placing great 
office in a seemingly false position, for the sake of a public advan- 
tage which to us appears uncertain in the last degree. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


WE propose to devote the present article to portraits and to 

foreign pictures, after which we shall conclude the series 
by a paper on genre paintings and landscapes. It was usual 
to vote the portraits in Trafalgar Square a nuisance, but in the 
new building the number is no longer too great to preclude 
the possibility of easy and pleasing distribution. It were absurd 
to decry a portrait simply because it is a portrait, for some 
of the most consummate works known in the whole range 
of art history are portraits and nothing more, such as the 
so-called Gervartius in our National Gallery, by Vandyke ; 
Leo X., by Raffaelle, and La Bella of Titian, severally in the 
Pitti; Innocent X. in the Doria Palace, Rome, by Velasquez ; 
the Daughters of Earl Waldegrave, and the Duchess of Devon- 
shire with her Infant Child, by Reynolds. Therefore, if people 
grow disgusted with the portraits in the Royal Academy, the 
cause must be either that their knowledge does not reach to the 
yg of such simple art elements as form, character, light, 
shade, and colour, when dissevered from incident and story, or 
else that portrait-painting in our day has sunk beneath the dignity 
of a noble profession. We believe that neither of these causes 
separately, but rather both combined, have led the public gene- 
rally to decry the portraits of the Royal Academy. 


The Academy has sometimes been designated a private Society 
of portrait-painters, and it has now, for the fourth time, a portrait- 
painter for its President. Sir Francis Grant has been known to 
warn students against contemporary criticism; perhaps he and 
others would prefer to be judged by posterity. And yet we do 
not see that his eight contributions to this year’s Exhibition 
have much to fear, For example, the full-length of “ Mrs. 
Gathorne Hardy” (142) possesses rare art qualities; the bear- 
ing of the figure is ladylike, the whole treatment quiet and 
refined; indeed, in the management of greys and the use of 
silver tones, this work has somewhat in common with Reynolds. 
We also have been accustomed to admire such clever sketchy 
facility as is apparent in the portrait of Lady Madeline Tay- 
lour 310); it needs a true artist thus to throw off a likeness 
with the free play of the pencil. Again, itis known that Sir 
Francis has a special vocation for subjects such as the Eques- 
trian Portrait of the late Earl of Harrington (202), and “ The 
Belvoir Hunt” (143). Perhaps we can seldom expect a very 
profound reading of character, yet the President has a graceful 
pleasant way of showing off the ladylike and gentlemanly traits 
in a figure. There are other Academicians who bring into por- 
traiture—to borrow a thought from Reynolds—the noble intent, 
the large manner, caught from a higher sphere. Among these 
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may be ranked Mr. Elmore, Mr. Millais, and Mr. Watts; all three 
secure for portraiture colour, and it may be questioned whether a 
great portrait-painter can exist who is not a colourist. The truth of 
the conjecture may receive illustration in the failure of two other- 
wise admirable portraits—that of “The Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge” (72), by Mr. S. Laurence, and that of “ Mr. Robert 
Browning” (336), by the same painter; there are here present most 
of the qualities essential to a good portrait except that of colour. 
The flesh is, in fact, opaque and colourless. A certain hardness 
and dryness of manner afflicts Mr. Poynter occasionally, as, for 
example, in the head of “ Alexander Walter, Esq.” (269). There 
are painters, indeed, who would do well to remember the satire 
once spoken, that for a portrait the first requirement is that it 
shall be a good picture; the second, that it shall be fairly like the 
sitter. We should imagine that supreme colourists such as 
Mr. Millais and Mr. Watts are almost inevitably led to sacrifice 
the likeness to the pictorial effect, and yet those great masters 
of the art, Titian, Tintoret, and Moroni, seem to have re- 
conciled literal facts with rapturous harmonies. Mr. Millais has 
turned the portrait of “ Nina, daughter of Frederick Lehmann, 

.” (127), into a charming fancy picture; his treatment of 
“Mr. John Fowler” (225) does not strike us as fortunate, yet 
the canvas reflects colour from Venice. Mr. Watts, who through 
study of the old Italian Masters, together with a noble conception 
of the aim and scope of modern art, has thrown into portraiture 
more than common significance, is this year not at his best. “A 
Portrait” (327), indeed, shows unexpected allegiance to the 
modern French school; the manner is strong by reason of the load- 
ing of pigment in the lights; the colours glazed into the shadows 
are but stains; the just relation between colours in light and shade 
is lost. Mr. Richmond, R.A., since he forsook black and white, has 
made strenuous though abortive efforts after colour. He contributes 
eight pictures which for the most part are at once ruddy and black ; 
to gain red the painter will, in default of more rational devices, in- 
trude even a red curtain. We give preference, among a rare 
choice of dignitaries, to the “ Venerable Archdeacon Bickersteth ” 
(734), chiefly because the head and figure recall those inimitable 
studies in light and shade the absence of which in the Academy 
we have to deplore. For the intelligent reading of character, 
the subtle and tender modulation of form, we know nothing more 
admirable than the crayons by Mr. Richmond in former years, such, 
for example, as the study of the head of Mr. Keble. 

The Academy, fortunately for the varied tastes, features, and 
figures of sitters, is able to present divers styles of the portrait- 
pxinter’s art. The Academician who succeeds in painting a lady 
of sixty is scarcely the man for a girl of sixteen; and the artist 
who can indent lines of thought on the ample forehead of a philo- 
sopher, may not have the smooth sweep of pencil most agreeable 
to the polished man of society. Mr. Wells, A.R.A., may, we 
fear, be ready to yield to the temptations which beset the fashion- 
able portrait-painter ; among his present efforts we lack that solid, 
sober, student work which gained him entrance to the Academy 
on the strength of one of the most masterly portrait compositions 
we remember, “ Volunteers at Firing-point.” Yet are we inclined 
to assign little short of the highest position to the picture of 
“Charles Magniac, Esq.. M.P.” (63). The head is finely 
modelled, the figure poses easily within the canvas, the acces- 
sories, including velvet coat, cabinet, objects in lapis lazuli, &c., 
are painted with sufficient realism, and the whole composition, 
sustained in active yet quiet colour, is brought together into 
balance and repose. Mr. Sant, A.R.A., is another painter who 
makes his sitters rejoice under brilliant blandishments of the 
brush. Yet the portrait of “Mrs. Henry Bevan” is simple 

ey, and quiet, while the full length of “ Madlle. Helda de 

unsen” (173) has a grace in carriage and a gleam of sun- 
light glancing on the face, which seldom fail to gain general 
applause. As a companion to the last picture hangs one no 
less attractive, the portrait of “The Duchess of Athol” (169), 
by Mr. Buckner. The drapery is silvery and fluffy, the form un- 
substantial ; the whole picture is evanescent and artificial. There 
are, in fact, in the Academy portraits upon which we gaze with 
the same sort of admiration that we bestow on the dressy shop- 
fronts in Regent Street. The milliner verily is an artist, and 
there are artists who are milliners. We would commend for 
refinement and finish portraits by Mr. Lehmann and the Hon. 
H. Graves. Mr. Weigall too, though he has failed in painting 
men, is to be praised for a “ Portrait ” (356) of an old lady; this 
quiet, thoughtful picture is a careful study of character; the head 
and the hands are brought into accordant expression. Among 
the eccentricities of genius may be mentioned a “ Portrait” (489) 
by M. Legros, dry and leathery in skin, repellent in character ; 
also “ Liszt” (771), by Mr. Heal ; the musician-monk carries 
a candle—symbo! perchance of light in a dark world; the large 
brain—skull rather than face—seems burdened with thought and 
intent on a mission. The picture has more individual character 
than direct art merit. The Scotch school of portrait-painting 
is not extinct with the death of its great exponent, Sir Watson 
Gordon. Mr. Macnee, R.A., has a simple, tirmly-painted pic- 
ture, “William Jackson, Esq.” (177); Mr. Macbeth brings 
vigorous vengeance upon “the late Sir David Brewster’ (222); 
while, in a style of romance and colour, Mr. Herdman places 
“Lady Clinton” (486) gracefully in the midst of green fields 
and trees. We must not forget “Mrs. Barstow” (714), a re- 
markable achievement by Mr. Sandys, admirable for fidelity, and 
even for flesh tones. Other portraits in the Academy may be 
thought to recall Titian, Vandyke, or Reynolds; this work, which 
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after its kind is unsurpassed, can be compared only with Van 
Eyck or Memling. 

Foreign pictures have this year become a distinguishing feature 
in the Exhibition. In a recent review of the French and 
Flemish Gallery we spoke of several of the masters who again 
appear here. Our present notice must be brief. We hare 
marked for observation twenty-seven painters represented -¢ 
thirty-eight pictures. Of these we can speak only of the chief. 
M. Alma-Tadema, the Dutchman, has become familiar even to 
Englishmen; he is taken up by the dealers; there has been an 
extensive importation of his works to this country. ‘The artist 
received a second-class prize in the Paris International Exhibition ; 
in our Academy, the comparative standards being different, he 
naturally rises to the foremost rank. Certainly nothing after their 
kind can be finer than “Un Amateur Romain” (154) and “ Une 
danse Pyrrhique” (421). The classic revival, of which signs are 
springing up, not only in England, but throughout Europe, re- 
ceives in these realistic yet imaginative pictures, powerful mani- 
festation. They are remarkable for conception, drawing, handli 
and colour, and what was at one time eccentric and repulsive in 
the artist’s manner is abated. We think it fortunate that the 
English public has not to endure more than one specimen of 
the kind of thing that passes at the present moment for re- 
ligious art on the Continent. “The Evening of Good Friday 
on Mount Calvary” (439), by M. Victor-Louis Mottez, years 
since a pupil of MM. Ingres and Picot, serves as a painful exam- 
ple of what is weakly, spasmodic, affected and false in the spurious 
schools of sacred art. Bach a work can teach only those qualities 
which it is the duty of every honest painter to avoid. M. Mottez 
belongs to the past ; he was born at Lille as long back as 1809, and 
became Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1846, but he ob- 
tained no place in the last Exposition Universelle at Paris. Madame 
Jerichau does not obtain admission for more than two pictures; 
and really the “Italian Girl spinning” (166) is fairly good ; nothing 
new can be said of an artist who exhibits wholesale everywhere; 
the persuasion each year grows stronger that such works must be 
multiplied by machinery. To the same rude Scandinavian school 
belongs “ Jalousie,” by M. F. Fagerlin; a capital rustic picture, 
which stood well in the Swedish department of the Great Paris 
Exhibition. We find in our catalogue of that Exhibition a note 
commending the truthful transcript here given of national peasant 
life, the plain honesty of the painting, and the independence of 
the style. The picture is evidently allied to the school of 
M. Tidemand, the Norwegian. Neither M. A. Legros, who may 
be said to represent French naturalism, nor M. Rudolph Lehmann, 
who blends the schools of France and Germany, can be any 
longer classed among foreigners; each appears to —— 
in the present Academy. It is scarcely needful that we should 
speak in detail of the works of M. Frére, M. Baugniet, M. Merle, 
or Madlle. Rosa Bonheur; the English public cannot have too 
many opportunities of testing the distinctive traits of national 
schools thus represented by rare master-works. By less well- 
known artists we note two works, rare in quality, “ Grace before 
Dinner” (841), by M. Michael, of Berlin, and “The Room of 
Antiquities in the Louvre” (825), by M. Navlet; also we must 
not overlook water-colour drawings and lithographs remarkable 
for power, movement, and mastery, by M. Theodore Horschelt, 
the Seonties who gained, in Paris in 1867, the distinction of @ 
“ Premier Prix.” 

Landscape-painting, as practised on the Continent, is this year 
represented within the Academy by three, if not four, distinctive 
schools. First, the great French school is present in two of its 
most famous masters, M. Corot and M. Daubigny, each distinct 
from the other. We cannot pass over that strongly characteristic 
work by the latter, “Un Passage sur les bords de 1’Oise ; soleil 
couchant ” (158); the treatment is broad and intentional ; there is 
conscious presence of colour in the deepest shadow ; within some- 
what circumscribed limits of light and colour the relations are true ; 
a solemn unison of tone is studiously maintained. Then, again, 
“Les Nymphes ” (152), and “ Figures with Landscape ” (422), are 
excellent examples of M. Corot, an artist singular in genius, su- 
preme in eccentricity. These pictures, which stand at the 
antipodes to our _— landscapes, show how much motive and 
expression may reside in monotone. Variety of colour, sparkle of 
light, accident in detail, are all sacrificed for unison of tone, 
balance in composition, and oneness of expression. The sacrifice 
thus made may be deemed too great for the good attained. We 
doubt whether a distinctive national school for Italy can be made out 
of the landscapes of Signor Vertumni, Signor Borgia, and Signor 
de ‘Tivoli; the style is obviously allied to the French, and strangely 
divided, wide as the poles asunder, from the historic manners 
of Salvator Rosa, Gaspar Poussin, or Claude. Signor Vertumni’s 
“View in the Pontine Marshes” (845) is solemnly impressive. 
These Italians seem proud of their malaria districts; they huve 
sent three of these pontifical swamps to the Academy. Again, 
among the national schools of Europe, it is pleasant to recognise the 
pastorals of Holland, dewy and green, emerald touched with gold, in 
that capital landscape of a “ Dutch Meadow, with Cattle” (232), by 
M. De Haas, an artist deservedly of high repute throughout Europe. 
This Dutch manner, it will be observed, is distinctive; different 
from that of Troyon or Bonheur in France or of Cooper in Eng- 
land. [Historically speaking, the style is derivative from Paul 
Potter and Karl du Jardin. Lastly may be distinguished, in three 


grand scenic pictures—* The Castle of the Holy Graal” (121), by 
Count Kalckreuth, of Vienna—* Landscape in Smaland, Sweden” 
(146), by Professor Bergh, of Stockholm, and “The Sierra Nevada 
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Mountains, California” (309), by A. Bierstadt, the American— 
the heroic and melodramatic landscape of Germany. We do not 
stop to inquire what right the Americans have to Mr. Bierstadt. 
The fact is, the painter is German by name, parentage, and educa- 
tion; his art, which could not possibly have originated in America, 
was learnt in Dusseldorf. These distinctive national schools of 
landscape are now brought, almost for the first time, within the 
arena of our English art. In our next and concluding paper we 
may institute some comparison between foreign and English 
modes of delineating nature. 

The precise policy which should govern the Academy in the 
admission of foreign pictures will require anxious reconsideration. 
The advantages to be derived by the immediate presence of Con- 
tinental schools is obvious; indeed, Sir Charles Eastlake and 
others advocated the creation of a special class of honorary mem- 
bers, to be chosen from the most distinguished artists of the Conti- 
nent, and we find a recommendation from the Royal Commissioners 
that such “honorary foreign members” “should be entitled to 
send a certain number of pictures to the Annual Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy.” In fact, measures thus generous, not to say 
politic, have been urged among the advantages likely to accrue from 
anew building. But then we have to observe that it was always 
assumed that the foreign artists thus privileged should be illus- 
trious, not obscure. Now how stands the case at present? what 
is the quality of the pictures which have driven out the works 
of our native artists? We have already shown our appre- 
ciation of these works, yet, if collected together, they would 
make a poor show in the dealer’s Exhibition in Pall Mall, 
known as “the French Exhibition.” Let us submit these pic- 
tures to another test—the standard supplied by the awards 
made in the last International Exhibition. hus the re- 
cipients of the “ Grands Prix” were Cabanel, Gerdme, Meis- 
sonier, Rousseau, Kaulbach, Knaus, Leys, and Ussi; yet one 
and all are wanting to our Academy. Again, conspicuous only 
by absence are such great painters as Breton, Frangais, 

romentin, Millet, Robert-Fleury, Hamon, Hébert, and Comte, 
among the French; Piloty, Achenbach, and Leu, among the 
Germans; and Gallait, Leys, Stevens, Willems, and Isriiels, 
among the Dutch and Belgians. Thus we are scarcely astonished 
to find that it is the unillustrious who have met with favour in 
England ; so insignificant indeed are some of the painters who 
seek among us honours denied to them at home that, though 
sessing a tolerable knowledge of Continental schools, we have 
been driven to dictionaries and catalogues, and still these foreigners 
can give no satisfactory account of themselves. The Academy 
is in a dilemma; it is to be hoped that it will not be duped a 
second year. On the one hand, it is evident that the new building 
is not greatly in excess of the growing requirements of our own 
painters, and moreover it is manifest that the rejection of two or 
three thousand English pictures implies prospects blighted, and 
the hopes of long years indefinitely postponed. On the other hand, 
we think it cannot be questioned that for the sake of interchange 
of national courtesies, and for the removal of what may possibly 
be narrow and exclusive in our insular art, it is wise to provide for 
the reception of choice and representative works from the schools 
of the Continent. The Academy seems to have been actuated by 
the best intentions; and self-interest may be found a sufficient 
safeguard in the future against the wholesale admission of second- 
rate products by unknown foreigners. 


THE GRAND PRIX AND ASCOT. 


JD pananicing the value of the great Paris prize, and the increasing 
number of entries for it, it has quite failed hitherto to attain 
to that importance, as an international event, which was contem- 
plated by its founders. The first hindrance to its success was the 
magnitude of the forfeits, but that has been obviated by permit- 
ting nominators to pay 4 sovs. only, if they declare by the first of 
May. The prudence of this proceeding is shown by the fact that 
the entries, which had fallen as low as 77, rose this year to 170, 
while for next year they amount to 211. Another objection that 
has been made, on account of the race being run on Sunday, is 
probably more affected than real; but the true cause of 
its failure to attract the best English horses is the time 
of the year that has been chosen for its celebration. There 
is only an interval of one week between our own great meetings of 
Epsom and Ascot, affording but just sufficient breathing-time for 
our three-year-olds engaged in the valuable stakes at either 
place. Heavily taxed as are the energies of horses nowadays, 
It is too much to expect that they can be deprived of this 
short and necessary rest, and endure a long and tedious journey, 
as well as a sea passage—in itself enough to knock up the 
majority of horses—and then hurry back, the day after the Grand 

it, to be in time for Ascot. Most of those who have 
attempted this over-work have failed. Lord Clifden failed ; 
the great Blair Athol failed; and The Earl did not run at 
Epsom, and so went over comparatively fresh. Gladiateur suc- 
ceeded, but, then, what could Gladiateur not do? Whether he 
was trained or untrained, whether his leg was swollen to twice 
its natural size or was reduced to proper dimensions, whether he 
lost the start or gained it, signified but little. When once he got 
into his mighty stride, nothing could live with him. Besides, 
Count Lagrange’s horses have acquired a happy knack of crossing 
backwards and forwards between France and England without 
suffering ill effects. From their youth up they are taught to 


travel by land and sea; but the trip from Dover to Calais 
generally incapacitates our horses irom showing their best 
form for days afterwards. Thus we are not surprised at so 
few representatives of England being found among the entries 
for this year’s race, and next year there is a similar falling 
off. The increased number of subscribers testifies to the 
rapid growth of Continental racing. Only three horses went 
over from England on this occasion—The Drummer, Rysh- 
worth, and Tim Bobbin. The French horses were Consul, 
winner of the French Two Thousand and Derby, Curieuse and 
Boulogne, his stable companions, Glaneur, Péripétie, Ostrogoth, 
Clotho, Cerdagne, and Wild Oats. On public running the race 
seemed to be a certainty for The Drummer, for he beat Perry 
Down a long way in the Derby, and Perry Down was tried 
superior to Consul, who in turn beat Glaneur easily in the 
French Derby. It was whispered that Wild Oats was quite 
sound again; but if Matthew Dawson could not train him, 
it was hardly likely that any one in France could do bet- 
ter, and the Longchamps course does not at all suit 
horses with doubtful legs. Nothing need be said of the re- 
mainder of the field, except Glaneur, as it was obvious that the 
could have no chance, Though Glaneur was, as we have said, 
beaten by Consul in the French Derby, he has run so well since 
that his friends were confident that that defeat was acci- 
dental, and on the Grand Priv day he was by far the most 
— candidate of the twelve. It was no secret that The 

rummer, like Lord Clifden and Blair Athol, had suffered from 
the journey, and was by no means so well as could be wished. 
But, despite that, he would probably have proved himself to 
be good enough to beat all that were opposed to him had he not 
met with an accident at a critical point of the race. Boulogne struck 
into his heels, and The Drummer as nearly as possible went down 
on his nose. He was of course knocked completely out of his 
stride, and Fordham had to ride him hard to get him to work 
again. For all that, he ran with such unflinching gameness that 
he gained upon Glaneur (who had taken every advantage of the 
accident) at every stride, and in ten yards more would have 
pens him; but, as it was, he just failed to get up, and was 

aten by a short head. Ryshworth, who must have run with 
unwonted spirit, was only a neck from the second, and Consul 
was a moderate fourth. Wild Oats was lame before the race, and 
walked in with the crowd. Fordham thus just missed winnin 
this great race for the third year in succession, he having carri 
it off last year on The Earl, and the year before on Fervacques. 
Glaneur is by Buckthorn, once the property of Lord Palmerston, 
and belongs to M. Lupin, who has frequently run horses on the 
English Turf, and who won the Northamptonshire Stakes and 
Goodwood Cup a few years ago with Dollar. The issue of the 
race shows that the French three-year-olds are a long way behind 
the best lish three-year-olds; for, but for his accident, The 
Drummer, though conaliion must have won, while in England 
he has yet to prove his claims to a place in the first rank. 

There was, as usual, a brilliant programme for the first day of 
Ascot, though the Ascot Stakes can no longer be considered the 
race of the meeting, the number of subscribers having gradually 
dwindled away from 218 in 1848 to 40 in the present year. The 
numerous other attractions in the way of weight for age races, to 
which such large sums of money are added, have brought about 
this result, as well as the institution of the great autumn handicaps, 
for which so many animals are annually reserved. The Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes, worth nearly four thousand pounds, must have 
the first claim to notice, although the number of runners was 
lamentably small. There were in fact only five—Pero Gomez 
(5 Ibs. extra), King Cophetua, Consul, Typhon, and Martyrdom. 

retender was in the paddock, looking none the better for his 
exertions in the Derby, but he would have had to carry g lbs. 
extra, and at the last moment it was decided not to start him. We 
may mention, by the way, that Pretender very nearly met with 
the fate of Klarikoff on his journey nome i the train being 
delayed for several hours in consequence of his box being dis- 
covered to be on fire. With the St. Leger in prospect it was 
doubtless prudent ia Mr. Jardine to withdraw his horse, particu- 
larly as Pero Gomez was looking uncommonly well, and, as it 
—— he would probably have been neither first nor second. 

e Duke of Beaufort was also an absentee, having several 
other engagements during the week. King Cophetua was started 
to make the running for Pero Gomez, and Consul (who looked 
none the worse for having been racing at Paris two days before) 
and Typhon went, we suppose, on the chance of getting the money 
allotted to the second or third: The race was run at only a mode- 
rate pace, King Cophetua making such running as he could. Pero 
Gomez lay throughout in a good position, and Martyrdom was kept 
in the rear. Three-quarters of a mile from home they were a 
nearly abreast, but before coming to the turn for home Fordham 
took a judicious pull at Martyrdom, and steadied him. Llalf-way 
up the straight Wells was obliged to ride Pero Gomez, and for an 
instant Typhon looked dangerous, but at the distance Martyrdom 
was red | up, and, fairly outstaying Pero Gomez at the finish, 
won very cleverly by a length, thus recompensing Lord Calthorpe 
and Captain Machell for their previous disappointments with 
him. e certainly showed to much more + seer over a 
longer course than we could have anticipated, and unless Pre- 
tender is a better stayer than Pero Gomez, of which we have con- 
siderable doubts, the St. Leger presents a much more open appear- 
ance than was anticipated. We do not think that, without the 
extra 4 lbs., Pero Gomez would have won on this occasion, and it 
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is probable that a mile and a quarter is as much as he cares for. 
Only four ran for Her Majesty’s Gold Vase, the distance, two 
miles, quite frightening horses of the present day. These four 
were Morna, Lancet, St. Mungo, and Teaenitions. The latter 
was ridden in blinkers, and was started with the assistance of a 
large hunting-whip, trom which we infer that his temper is not 
of the most placable. The pace was, as usual in these races, 
miserably slow, and St. Mungo unfortunately broke down badly 
in the moment of victery. Lancet was beaten at the distance, and 
Thorwaldsen fairly wore down Morna, who does not look at all 
like a two-miler. Indeed, with all their quality and racing-like 
looks, there is a ‘certain deficiency of substance about nearly all 
the Beadsmans that suggests absence of staying power. Not only 
had Sir Joseph Hawley the mortification of running second in 
both these races, but for the third great race of the day, the Ascot 
Stakes, as again on Thursday in the Gold Cup, he was second also, 
There was a very fair field for the Ascot Stakes. Ambitious and 
The Dean, the respective schoolmasters, or assistant-schoolmasters, 
of Pero Gomez and Pretender, Cecil and Sycee, noted handica 
horses, Ruric, second for the Ascot Stakes last year, King Alfred, 
whose performances require no recapitulation, Make Haste, Our 
Mary Ann, and Choral, were decidedly a string of competitors 
above the average for a race of this kind. ‘There was also an 
animal called Béte Noir, of whom very few people appeared to know 
anything, where he came from, how he was bred, or what he had 
done. ‘The handicapper, we presume, must have been ina similar 
state of blissful ignorance, for he indulged him with the lenient im- 
0 of 5 st.7 lbs. But this Béte Noir, when known as the colt by 
Marsyas, out of Leprosy, won two Nurseries at Stockton last 
year, carrying very respectable weights, and beating animals of 
some pretensions, such as Good Hope, the colt by Carnival 
out of Allington, The Clipper, and others. And this Béte 
Noir, being now treated as if he were a plater of the lowest order, 
had no difficulty in winning very cleverly at the finish, after a 
pretty fast race, in which nearly the whole of the running was 
made by Ambitious. King Alfred was third on sufferance, and 
the rest were widely scattered. It ought to be a maxim with 
handicappers never to admit at a feather weight an animal that 
has won a good Nursery. Sir Joseph Hawley has this year run 
second for the One Thousand, the Derby, the Oaks, the Prince of 
Wailes’s Stakes, the Gold Vase, the Ascot Stakes, and the Gold 
Cup—rather a heavy list of disappointments. 

otwithstanding these reverses, the cherry jacket was twice 
successful on Tuesday, with Vagabond in the first race, who went 
twice as fast as any of his twelve opponents, and won in a canter, 
and with Waif in the Maiden Plate, who won a good race by a 
head from Flyaway Jack, and twenty-one others. Sir Joseph 
Hawley won this same race, for which there is always a large 
field, in 1866 with The Palmer, and the year after with Rosi- 
crucian. The Twelfth Biennial was the principal two-year-old 
race of the day, and the eleven starters included Countryman 
(brother to Rustic), a powerful but somewhat heavy looking colt, 
Nobleman, by The Marquis, Mont Blanc, and the winner, a colt by 
Thormanby out of Bluebell. This was a great day for the 
Thormanbys, the Gold Vase and both the two-year-old races 
having been carried off by his stock. The Fifteenth Triennial 
was left to Formosa, Restitution, Blueskin, and The Laird, and the 
beautiful daughter of Buccaneer won cleverly from Baron 
Rothschild’s horse. We must add that two once celebrated 
horses appeared to-day after a long retirement. Plaudit and 
Rosicrucian ran for the Queen’s Stand Plate, which attracted 
an excellent field, ——, King Victor, Normanby, Lumley, 
Honesty, and Mahonia. he winner turned up most unex- 

tedly in Gertrude, who ran second to Guy Dayrell for the 
Newmarket Two-Year-Old Plate. King Victor was second, only 
a head from Plaudit. Indeed, Rosicrucian and Plaudit both 
looked formidable opposite the Stand, where the former gave way, 
and was at once eased. He is as handsome as ever, but looked 
very big, and, it is to be feared, cannot stand really hard work. 
Plaudit, however, ran so well that there is no reason why he 
should not win some races over short courses. Normanby, first 
favourite for the Derby of 1870, was amiss, and could only get 
fourth place, while Lumley, who could do anything last year, can 
do nothing now, and finished the absolute last. 

Ascot is too important and too popular a subject to be exhausted 
in a single paper, and the remarkable racing for the Cup on 
Thursday, which is of course the centre of the attraction of 
Ascot, and the conclusion of the meeting on Friday, will give us 
sufficient materials for a second article. 


REVIEWS. 


VEITCH’S MEMOIR OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON.* 
(Second Notice.) 


7 HEN we turn from the social, external life of Sir William 
Hamilton to his intellectual life, we find it full of a peculiar 
interest. It is, indeed, to the student and the scholar that it most 
directly appeals. But even the practical and the busy will not 
look upon this silent and secluded, yet energetic, existence with- 


* Memoir of Sir W. Hamilton, Bart., deg oe of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the Unwersity of Edinburgh. By John Veitch, M.A., Professor of Logie 
and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London: 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 1869. 


out some of that “loyal respect” by which Mr. Carlyle was touched 
before his personal acquaintance with Hamilton began. The 
house in Howe Street, in a fine silent neighbourhood, with a 
North light which was economized by having no curtains to the 
study, and quartos lying about on the window-sill, were the out- 
ward symptoms of the inhabitant who was gradually revealed to 
Mr. Carlyle as 


a man of good birth, though of small fortune, who had deep faculties, and 
an insatiable appetite for wise knowledge, who was titularly an advocate, 
but had no practice, nor sought any; had gathered his modest means 

thriftily together, and sat down here with his mother and cousin and his 

store of books, frankly renouncing all ambitions except what I well recog- 

= 5 be the highest and one real ambition in this dark ambiguous world 
p- 122), 


It may perhaps be thought that the controversy about Sir W. 
Hamilton’s merits is too] recent, and has been too unfriendly, to 
allow an impartial estimate to be made, or, if made, to be attended 
to. It seems to us that such an estimate is not only possible, but 
that it has been facilitated by the previous debate. And a true 
diagnosis of Hamilton’s intellect is a full and sufficient answer to 
the sentence of degradation as a “ philosopher” which has been 
passed upon him since the publication of Mr. Mill’s Examination. 

There have been—nay, even still are—scholars, in the widest 
sense of the word, men who have a universal acquaintance with 
the fine literature of all ages. But scholars are usually not only 
not philosophers, but have a secret aversion to what seem to them 
the arid and thorny wastes of speculative discussion. Men of the 
Erasmus type have a horror of metaphysics. On the other hand, 
the typical metaphysician is seldom a man of much reading. 
Hobbes, Locke, Ireid, Whately, were not scholars—nay, were 
content with a very limited knowledge even of what had been 
written on the subjects they discussed. Minds which have an 
degree of inventiveness are usually too much enamoured of their 
own suggestions to care to know what others have thought, as 
great talkers are apt to be bad listeners, Each type of mind has 
its weakness, ‘The weak side of the scholar type is that the scholar 
omits from his reading the strongest and most original books. 
The defect of the original thinker is that he exaggerates the im- 
portance of the merely new, attributing a value to that which he 
excogitates for no other reason than because he has thought it. 

The characteristic distinction of Sir W. Hamilton’s mind is the 
equilibrium in which the acquisitive and inventive faculties held 
each other. No professed metaphysician in our time has known 
so much of past philosophical opinion. No one so deeply read in 
philocaphionl literature has retained so much vigour of judgment 
and ingenuity of original thought. When occupied upon any sub- 
ject, it was a necessity of his mind to ascertain all that others had 
said upon it. His appetite for books was insatiable, and his love 
of them for themselves was great. Yet he never fell into the 
miser’s delusion of substituting the gold for that which the gold 
can purchase. Books were to him always a means, not an end. 
He looked upon reading as an aid to thinking, and he read, not to 
remember, but to know. “ My acquaintance with Sir William 
Hamilton,” says De Quincey, “soon apprised me that of all great 
readers he was the one to whom it was most indispensable that he 
should react by his own mind on what he read.” ‘Che intelligence 
was ever active to vitalize the passive process of reception. What 
he read he digested and subordinated by the judgment. His 
logical cast of mind compelled him to place and arrange as he 
read. He even carried it so far that in the study of any subject 
he did not read books as he got them, but divided and pen, its 
points before beginning his researches. Intense attention and 
thought, the power of referring each thing to its class and 
place, had been at work in the first process of storing; hence 
each impression remained clear and distinct, the more recent 
not obscuring the more remote, but all lay side by side, capable 
of ready recall and immediate application. This fulness and 
orderliness of methodical knowledge was specially tested in the 
class-room on those days when students rose to give voluntary 
accounts of men or tenets of which no notice had been given 
previously. This necessity of knowing all that had been thought 
on a subject before writing on it was an impediment to the 
readiness of his pen. When he had once begun to write, he 
could write with great rapidity, but it was a difficulty to begin. 
The love of research led him so far that he would amass more 
material than he could use. Hence his finished productions are 
few, and are contained entirely in the volume entitled Discussions. 
Even in the papers in this volume there is a great difference in 
point of elaboration. Out of sixteen articles which the volume 
contains, only some four or five can be regarded as fully adequate 
to that ideal of exhaustive treatment which the author set always 
before him, but seldom had the time to exemplify. The articles 
entitled “ Philosophy of the Unconditioned,’ “ Philosophy of 
Perception,” “ Logic,” “ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,” besides 
their other merits, may be pointed to as having for the first time 
in this country set the example of writing up to the level of the 
information extant on the subject. 

If this is a just account of Hamilton's mental habit, the censure 
so commonly passed upon him, that he has added no new truth to 
philosophy is seen at once to be inappropriate. Instead of 
denying the truth of the censure, and attempting to refute it by 
alleging the doctrine of the quantification of the predicate, or any 
other of his logical theories, we are willing to admit that it may 
betrue. Yet, even admitting that he struck out no new truths, 


properly so called, the services rendered by Sir W. Hamilton 
to the cause of philosophy may justly rank with those of 
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the most eminent names in its history. His friends and ad- 
yocates may well be content to rest his claims on what is 
indisputable—his philosophical learning, in the sense in which 
it has been explained above. Exhaustive possession, methodical 
arrangement, and intelligent appreciation are what is meant 
by the term “learning.” These are precisely the elements 
in which speculative philosophy in this country, including Scot- 
land, was weak. If we look back to the early years of the cen- 
tury, that generation seems brilliant with the names of poets, 
thinkers, talkers of surpassing genius. Strong, masculine, original 
conception marks even their fragmentary utterances. But know- 
ledge they had none. Anything worthy of the name of study or work 
was unknown tothem. Hence the want of catholicity of view, the 
note of provinciality, which we now find in their writings. They 
see no subject as a whole, but take a magnified view of some one 
of its In our own day we have another phase of the same 
mental defect—a defect which almost appears to be a national 
characteristic, so persistent is it under a variety of forms. The 
practical readiness with which Englishmen undertake to do, 
to say, and to teach, without any adequate information on the 
matter in hand, is strongly marked in our art and literature, and is 
nowhere more apparent than in our leading philosophical writers. 
The term in current use well expresses the quality of this staple 
commodity. It is “thought,” and the writer is complimented 
asa“ thinker.” Against this tendency of philosophical speculation 
in this country, which places its ideal in “ originality,” Sir 
William Hamilton may be regarded as a reaction and a protest. 
Instead of that superficial knowledge of the past, and that 
disdainful attitude towards it, which is the characteristic of 
“modern thought,” he stood up to show that it is only in 
the light of the past that a true apprehension of the present 
is possible. For the narrow world Ha contemporary impression, 
dignified by the name experience, which bounds the horizon of our 
“thinkers,” Hamilton aimed to substitute the experience of the 
race, as recorded in books. The conceited neglect of the historical 
aspect of philosophical questions throws away the only data for a 
solution of the questions themselves, as the very terms in which 
the questions must of necessity be stated depend for their mean- 
ing on their history. Hamilton may be justly said in this respect 
to have restored and vindicated the true method of philosophical 
inquiry. The unlaborious interrogation of consciousness which 
had constituted the method of the Scottish philosophy of the last 
century sank at once on Hamilton’s appearance. For the first time 
in the history of British speculation an encyclopsedic enumeration 
of the departments of intellectual philosophy, a statement of their 
mutual relations, and of the questions appropriate to each, was 
brought forward. This habit of mind has not yet become, as it 
has in Germany, a law rigorously incumbent on all who under- 
take to write, but that the existence of such a requirement is no 
longer unknown among us, even in the walks of speculation, is in 
great measure due to the precept and example of Hamilton. 

In vindicating, however, his merits as a philosophical teacher, 
and defining their kind, we must be careful not to fall into an 
exaggeration of their degree. We ought not to correct an 
exaggerated depreciation by its opposite. When we find so 
eminent a critic as Mr. John Mill contrasting Hamilton with 
Whately, and assigning to Whately the superiority in the origina- 
tion and diffusion of important thought, it is but justice to point 
out the partial stand-point from which alone such a judgment is 
possible. No doubt Whately was, as Mr. Mill says, “ an active 
and fertile thinker.” He is also an eminent example of the con- 
fusion which is inevitably imported into philosophy by “ active 
and fertile thinking” not grounded on knowledge. hately’s 
services to logic as an instrument of education should always be 
acknowledged. But no competent person ever read 

amilton’s article on “ Logic” (reprinted in the Discussions) 
without feeling that Whately is a child in the hands of a giant. 
It is not merely that the one has more reading than the other, but 
that complete knowledge gives him a mental grasp of the subject 
which “ fertile thinking” can never confer. In Hamilton’s 
article on “ Logic” we feel that we are once more on the great 
highway of philosophical tradition, coming down in steady 
descent from Aristotle and the Stoics, instead of in the flowery 
by-paths in which the “ thinkers” on logic had lost themselves. 
In Whately we admire ingenious suggestion on isolated points, 
and lucid statement of received doctrines. But no sooner do we 
approach, under Whately’s guidance, any of the involved and con- 
troverted questions, than we are aware of a confusion of vision 
and an imbecility of grasp which leave us groping in the dark. 
The contrast is great indeed with the complete comprehension of 
Hamilton, in which every difficulty and every question has its 
proper place assigned to it, and where, though we may admit 
that problems are not always successfully solved, yet all the re- 
corded solutions are brought up before us for comparison and 
judgment. 

But, in attributing to Hamilton complete knowledge, it may 
be as well to say we do not intend to attribute universal know- 
ledge. Learning is not omniscience. It is not to detract from 
any man’s honours to say that he is subject to the conditions of 
humanity, and that he cannot live long enough to possess himself of 
the whole of any of the greater branches of learning. There are 
limitations to Hamilton's philosophical acquirement, simply be- 
cause the accumulated stock of historical facts is too great to be 
appropriated by any memory, however capacious. He does not 
seem to have been in full possession of the recent German schools— 


Hegel, Schelling, Fichte. Of Kant he seems to have had more, but | 


not a familiar, knowledge. Plato and the Piatonists were, to say the 
least, not so well known to him as Aristotle and his commentators. 
His knowledge of Aristotle is evidently subject to considerable 
limitations, He had not the advantage of that vast growth of 
German monograph which, since Trendelenberg edited the De 
Anima, has illustrated so many dark corners of Aristotelian lore. 
These are;considerable deductions from the whole cognoscibile, yet 
there are more to be made. He had studied for the medical pro- 
fession, and with that view had attended classes in natural philo- 
sophy, chemistry, &c. But this was in his youth, and before 
going to Oxford. Though he was learned in the history of medi- 
cine, there is no evidence that the principles of physical inquiry 
had ever taken hold of his mind. to what extent mathematical 
processes were familiarly known to him we do not find any direct 
evidence, but it may be indirectly inferred, from his criticism of 
Whewell, that he saw in them rather an instrument of mental 
discipline than an organ of thought. Hamilton’s biographer dwells 
= the parallel between Hamilton and Leibnitz. The resem- 
blance is one that must occur to every one. Yet Leibnitz’s 
mathematical and physical acquirements not only count as an 
additional province of knowledge possessed by him, but gave him 
an ee superiority when a turned his mind to metaphysical 
speculations. 

When all these deductions are made, what remains constitutes 
a vast possession of learning, understanding by the term not mere 
acquisition, but acquisition impregnated by a living mind, and sub- 
ordinated to arational judgment. We cannot trace—his biographer 
does not attempt—a complete outline of Hamilton’s knowledge, 
but we may indicate its extent by scattered portions of his reading. 
The literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was a 
favourite study with him. He made collections for the history of 
Luther, or Luther’s opinions—collections which, if published, 
would occupy a large volume. The constitution and Sicheup of 
European Universities was a subject to which he had devoted much 
time, and the problems of the higher education were always present 
to his thought. Of the seventeenth century he perhaps knew less. 
Yet he had studied the Thirty Years’ War, and had lectured upon 
it, and the theological controversies connected with the names 
of Petavius, Salmasius, and Blondel engaged his interest. The 
modern Latinists, Buchanan, Balde, Sannazaro, Vida, Fracastorio, 
are familiar to him, and he is reported (by Professor Baynes) to 
have matched Dr. Parr on one occasion in this field, which Parr 
had selected for conversation in the hope to reign alone. He read 
two papers before the Royal Society of Edinburgh on the Greek 
aorists, in which he is prodigal of reference to the grammarians, 
Greek and Latin. His Commonplace Book bears witness to a course 
of reading as varied, inquisitive, and resolute as was ever accom- 
plished by man. In this folio of some 1,200 pages two-thirds are 
filled with references on metaphysical topics, and the remaining 
third with logical references. There are indications in it of the 
thoughts of the men of nearly all times and nations who have 
risen above the common routine of life to an interest in the 
great questions of speculative philosophy. It is not, like most 
commonplace books, a chaos, but is planned in exactly logical 
divisions and subdivisions. It must he from Professor Veitch’s 
account of it, a transcript of Hamilton’s own mind, and we should 
think capable of publication. Next to this Commonplace Book 
his library may be regarded as the reflex of his mental tendencies, 
He did not collect as a book-collector, but bought for his own uses 
and necessities. Naturally the strongest part of the collection was 
the philosophical. The collection of Logics numbered over 400 
volumes, and, in addition to the older and rarer treatises, in- 
cluded every work of importance which had recently appeared 
at home or abroad. Among the Greek classics appeared a wiaable 
collection of the Scholiasts on Aristotle, bought at Heber’s sale 
in 1834. The collection of modern Latin was also richly stored. 
Biographies, ana, dissertations, mélanges, had been industriously 
sought out, and there was a special collection of books on the 
theory and history of education. 

In assigning to Hamilton the distinction of being the learned 
philosopher of this century, we have been careful to include that 
quality without which learning ceases to have intellectual value— 
namely, that it be thoroughly informed and governed by the 
critical faculty. A charge has been pressed against Hamilton 
which, if proved, would be a serious abatement of his claims to 
this highest kind of learning, even if it did not compromise them 
altogether. Mr. Mill has brought forward from Hamil- 
ton’s writings in which the contradictions and inconsistencies are, 
or appear to be, irreconcilable with the supposition that he had so 
far mastered the matter of what he read as to be in possession of a 
matured and uniform scheme of thought. And this internal con- 
tradiction is not confined to subordinate topics, on which the 
memory may be forgiven if it be treacherous, If there are any 
principles which Hamilton urges as gy and which he con- 
siders as characteristic of his wre , it is the two doctrines 
known agen as the Relativity of Knowledge, and Natural 
Realism. Nearly all those writers who have commented upon the 
clash of ideas thus signalized by Mr. Mill in his Zvamination 
have resigned the seeming contradiction as unmanageable, and have 
—«« ,| for it in various ways, but all more or less damagi 
to Hamilton’s reputation as a philosopher. Mr. Grote prop 
the solution that Hamilton held both the opinions in their natural 
sense, and enforced them at,different times by ent, his atten- 
tion never having been called to the contradiction between them. 
Professor Veitch, in an appendix to the Memoir, undertakes the 
position that there is no inconsistency between the two doctrines. 
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The om called by Hamilton “ Natural Realism ” conceives us as 
knowing the external world as it is really and in itself, and the 
ualities of matter as absolute attributes or modes of a not-self. It is 
e theory supported by Hamilton in contrast to “ Idealism,” which 
conceives what we the external world as a phenomenon of 


consciousness, a mode of self to which habit leads us to attribute | 


externality. Natural Realism thus makes us cognisant of abso- 
lute qualities. It supposes the mind to have knowledge of an 
object as it is in itself, and not in relation—of an object which 
would remain what we know it to be, if our knowing faculty were 
taken away and annihilated. Thus the human intelligence is in 
contact with an absolute object. We may well ask, How is this 
theory reconcilable with that of the Relativity of all knowledge ? 
Professor Veitch’s explanation is as follows :—There are two real 
objects—sensible reality and supersensible reality. Natural Real- 
ism asserts or assumes our cognition of sensible reality. The 
doctrine of Relativity denies our cognition of supersensible 
reality. There is thus no contradiction between them. Whether 
or not this be Hamilton’s meaning we cannot pretend to say. But 
if it be so, it seems to leave the inconsistency between the two 

inions as wide as ever. Mr. Mill had suggested, in palliation of 

e discrepancy, that Hamilton had used the phrase pnt | 
of knowledge in some extremely narrow, or some non-natural, 
sense; in fact, that he did not hold the tenet of the Relativity of 
knowledge at all. Professor Veitch’s defence of Hamilton con- 
sists in adopting for him the other horn of the dilemma. It 
amounts to saying that Hamilton did not hold the doctrine of 
Natural Realism in any true sense of the word. Professor Veitch 
seems to admit that Hamilton did not consider that we know an 
object as other than what it appears to be to our faculties. 
this be so, what becomes of the antithesis, so much insisted on by 
Hamilton, between Natural Realism and Idealism ? 

Should this volume reach a second edition, as we have little 
doubt it will do, we would suggest for consideration the omission 
of the —_ (Note A), the angry polemical tone of which 
jars not a little unpleasantly with the calm record, and the even 
tenor, of the life of the student and the scholar. 


CREASY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
(Second Notice.) 


IR <DWARD CREASY begins with the Pheenicians. It 
is a certain satisfaction to learn that he has “a high ad- 
miration for the learning and abilities of the late Sir G. Lewis,” 
but he believes in the Phcenicians all the same. From the 
Pheenicians he gets back to the Stone Period, and the primeval 
antiquaries come in for a patronizing nod. “The ancient burial- 
laces and the relics contained in them . of late years have 
een examined and compared one with another, with remarkable 
industry and sagacity.” On these matters Sir Edward’s great 
authority seems to be Dr. Latham; he does not tell us whether 
he believes on Dr. Latham’s authority that the Brittia of Proco- 
ius is somewhere else and not Britain, or whether he sees in the 
S of Tenby a sign of Scandinavian occupation. But if he has 
read Dr. Latham, he has not read Dr. Petrie; we only suppose 
that he has not read Mr. Keane, because Mr. Keane would doubt- 
less have come in for a pat on the back if he had. The following 
passage is indeed amusing to read in 1869 :— 

Whether the Pheenicians communicated to the rude Celts, whom they 
found here, other arts, and whether they imparted to them aught of the 
science and of the religious ritual of Asia, is and must ever be mere matter 
of speculation. We have no certain evidence on the subject. Many have 
thought that the ancient architectural structures that are found in the 
British isles, and especially the round towers of Ireland, were raised by men 
of Eastern race, or, at least, by disciples of Oriental teachers ; and that these 
mysterious edifices were designed for the services of the same creed, that 
prevailed in lands beyond the remotest waters of the Mediterranean. The 
supporters of these theories refer to some fragments of old poems (one of 
which purports to be copied from a Carthaginian writer), and which speak 
dimly of “ Ionian Islands,” of “holy headlands,” and of mystical orgies, in 
the far North-Western Atlantic. The truth of these speculations is possible ; 
of some it is probable ; but of none can it be demonstrated by such proof as 
is sufficient to make history. With the immense mass of indisputable 
English history before us, which we must abridge so closely, we cannot 
linger on these imaginative legends, however much they may attract the 
ethnologist, the antiquary, and the poet. 

After some talk about Nebuchadnezzar and the Battle of Cheero- 
neia we come to another patting on the back of “one whose 
authority on historical subjects is of the highest order,’ and who 
from a note turns out to be no other than Niebuhr. By him “it 
has been well said ” that “the history of all modern nations will 
be found to have grown out of the Roman.” “ This,’ Sir Edward 
Creasy thinks, “is emphatically true with regard to our country, 
which once formed part of the Roman Empire, and the considera- 
tion of who and what ow conquerors were forms an essential part 
of the history of our island.” Now have we really to explain 
again for the ten thousandth time that though our country once 
formed a part of the Roman Empire, yet our nation never did, and 
that, however essential a part of the history of the Island may be 
the consideration of who and what its conquerors were, that con- 
sideration has only an indirect and incidental bearing on the 
history of our own people? In short, in exact opposition to what 
Sir Edward Creasy says in his margin, “ English History” does 
not “ grow out of ” Roman History. Instead of growing out of it, 
it supplants it; a knowledge of Roman Britain is indeed needful 


* History of England from the Earliest to the Present Time. 5 vols. By 


Sir Edward S. Creasy, M.A, Vol. 1. London: James Walton. 1869. 


for a knowledge of English History, not however because the 
Romans were “our conquerors,” but just because they were not, 
A knowledge of Roman History and Roman Law is indeed impor- 
tant to the student of English History, but mainly because, as Sir 
Edward Creasy begins to see a little later, of its indirect influence 
through Roman missionaries and partially Romanized Normans, 

Again we may say that this sort of confusion would have been 
pardonable a generation back, and Sir Edward Creasy’s book 
really belongs to a generation back ; the fault is the palming off 
upon us of the thoughts and the knowledge of a generation back 
as if they were fit intellectual provender for the present generation, 
After all the labours of Mr. Kemble and others, it is really too bad 
to give us such a paragraph as the following:— 

The existence of nobles deriving their rank, not from birth or propert " 
but from the personal grant of the sovereign, is clearly traceable in 
Roman Empire during its latter centuries, and it is from the Romans, and 
not from the Celts, or Germans, that modern Europe has derived this 
remarkable institution. In other words, the branch of royal prerogative by 
which a modern king confers nobility on a favoured subject is of Roman 
origin. 

No doubt there is a Roman element in feudalism. The fully 
developed feudal relation arises from the union in the same 


of the Teutonic relation of the comitatus and the Roman relation 


of tenure of land by military service. But it was precisely be- 
cause in England we had from the beginning the Teutonic ele- 


ment in feudalism a from its Roman element, that feudalism 
was in England a plant of so much later and so much more stunted 
growth than it was in countries where Roman influences had freer 
play. In short, throughout this part of his book, when Sir Edward 

reasy is right, he is right, as it were, by accident. For in- 
stance he gives its true meaning to the phrase of the “Saxon 
Shore,” but he actually adds that “for the purpose of the 
present text, it is immaterial whether we so understand it, or 
suppose that the Shore was called Saxon from Saxons having 
settled there.” When Sir Edward Creasy wrote his lectures, 
it was no doubt creditable to hit on the right meaning anyhow, 
but at this time of day we know very well that the difference 
between the right and the wrong meaning is not at all “ imma- 


terial,” but is just the gist of the whole matter. Here again :— 


The Germans, who settled in this island during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, are usually spoken of as Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. The collec- 
tive name of Anglo-Saxon has been given to them by modern historians, for 
the sake of distinguishing them from the Saxons of Continental Germany, 
and it is a name which it is convenient to employ. 


Sir Edward Creasy then looks on “ Anglo-Saxon” as a modern 
name which it is conveniert to employ. In truth, as many people 
know by this time, it is an ancient name which it is inconvenient 
to employ. If Colombo contained a copy of the Codex Diploma- 
ticus or of the Monumenta Historica hennion, Sir Edward 
Creasy might find out that “ Rex Anglo-Saxonum ” is a perfectly 
good and lawful contraction for “Rex Anglorum et Saxonum.” 
And a moment’s thought might teach him that it is not convenient 
to employ it, both because its correct use is so very narrow that 
it is practically of no service, and also because modern writers 
have chosen to use it in the inaccurate and misleading sense which 
Sir Edward Creasy thinks is convenient. 

It will be seen that Sir Edward Creasy here calls the English 
“Germans”; we have already spoken of the way in which his whole 
talk in this part of the book is about “Germans,” “ Germany,” 
“Germanic.” In the following passage he is feeling his way in 
an amusing fashion :— 

There has been, and there continues to be, much learned controversy as to 
the exact localities on the Continent whence the Germanic conquerors of 
Britain came, and as to their precise degrees of affinity one with the other. 
Without entering into these deep (though very valuable and ey 
discussions, we may be safe in adopting the general statement, that 
Anglo-Saxons were Germans of the sea-coast between the Eyder and the 
Yssel, of the islands that lie off that coast, and of the water-systems of the 
lower Eyder, the lower Elbe, andthe Weser. 1tisimportant to observe that 
these are all parts of Germany with which the Romans were less acquainted 
than was the case with the parts of Germany that lie near the Rhine and 
a Danube, the two boundary rivers of the Roman continental empire in 

pe. 

That is to say, in plain words, they were Low-Dutch and not 
High ; but it is clear that Sir Ed Creasy does not know the 
ditterence. Some way on he tells us that, at the time of Augustine’s 
coming into Britain “the German then spoken by the Franks differed 
little from the German then spoken by the Anglo-Saxons.” The 
exact amount of difference between English and Frankish in the 
sixth century would require a first-rate philologist exactly to 
expound; it is plain that Sir Edward Creasy has not mastered 
the A B C of the matter. 

In Sir Edward Creasy’s eyes “the term Heptarchy is so familiar 
and so well-understood that there is no risk of the use of it mis- 
leading any one into the idea that the number of independent 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms in this island before Egbert’s time was 
always exactly seven.” We need not stop to point out that 
“ Heptarchy” is just one of those misleading words which no 
accurate writer ever thinks of using; it is more important to 
mention that Sir Edward Creasy actually quotes with approval 
Milton’s famous saying about the “ kites and crows.” Starting 
from this text, the whole story of the English Conquest, the whole 
story of the fluctuations of power between Wessex, Mercia, and 
Northumberland, all the details which in the hands of so many 
living scholars are at last growing up into a breathing and moving 
picture, are by Sir Edward Creasy utterly wiped out. He has 
found a great deal to tell us about Phoenicians and Babylonians 
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and Greeks and Romans, and he assures us that “ the ae 
advance upon Persia of the Macedonians under Alexander the 
Great, though ultimately beneficial to mankind, brought heavy 
calamities on the generation then in being.” But of the calamities 
prought on the generation then in being by the advance of the 
English under Hengist and A®lle and Cynric and Ceawlin and Ine, 
ultimately beneficial as that advance undoubtedly was to mankind, 
Sir Edward Creasy has not a word to tellus. The grand drama of 
Anderida and Badbury and Deorham and Fethanleah—the process, 
in short, by which England became England—might, as far as 
he is concerned, have as well never happened. ‘This again was 
onable when the lectures were first written, but there is no 
excuse for cooking them up again now after such a flood of light 
has been thrown on this portion of our history, but a flood of 
which no rays seem as yet to have found their way to Colombo. 

In the same spirit the great war of Cnut and Hadmund is cut 
short in two or three lines, and the reigns of the sons of Cnut are 
eut shorter still, without a word as to the mysterious and disputed 
fate of Allfred. The last serious attempt at dividing the English 
Kingdom is perhaps referred by Sir Edward Creasy to his. kite- 
and-crow land. Of course the excuse will be that there is no 
room for everything, but surely, ina History of England, Cnut, and 
even Cnut’s sons, are of more importance than Nebuchadnezzar. 

With all this, we need hardly add that the crop of particular 
blunders is not small. Very few people can spell the name of 
our primitive Parliament, though where the great difficulty is it is 
not easy to see. But Sir Edward Creasy has a form of his own 
which we do not remember to have seen elsewhere—namely, 
“Witangemote.” Would he, in writing Latin, call it the 
“Sapientes concilio”? We trow not, but then ignorance of 
Latin is confessedly mortal sin, while ignorance of English is 
hardly venial sin. Elsewhere he talks of “the Witans,” on the 
same principle on which our translators of the Bible talk about 
Cherubims. Then we have the common blunder of “ Earl- 
dorman,” through the vulgar confusion between “ Ealdorman” 
and “ Eorl.” The blunders of fact are endless; Cnut, for instance, 
“had inherited ” the Crown of Denmark before he won that of Eng- 
land, and he also “conquered Sweden.” “ William de Jumiége ” 
{sich a — respectable monk, is a “ Norman lord”; the — 

illiam’s faithful guardian Count Gilbert, who was murdere 
for his faithfulness, tries, in Sir Edward Creasy’s version, “ to 
seize on the sovereignty for himself.” William's fleet is “ col- 
lected between the mouths of the Seine and the Orme pw 
which is true, but it is rather like saying that the battle of Senlac 
was fought between Lewes and Dover. Nearly every detail of 
William’s great campaign is wrong, but it is due to ‘Sir Edward 
Creasy to say that he has a clearer notion of the nature of the 
spot which he oddly calls “‘ Mount Senlac” than most people have. 

e battle itself he fairly understands, but even here we have such 
careless slurring over of things as to hide Gyrth among ‘“‘ some of 
Harold’s officers.” This is queer, for the one thing that Sir Edward 
Creasy can do, when he tries, is to understand and draw a personal 
character, and one would have thought that the dramatic scene in 
Wace, whether true or false, would have struck him. But then 
there was most likely no copy of the Roman de Rou in bookless 
Colombo. “ Prayers were read ” in the Norman camp, as if they 
had read “ Dearly Beloved,” and we venture to guess that they 
were read by William Fitz-Osbern, whom Sir Edward Creasy a 
few pages on oddly consecrates Bishop of Hereford. And so the 
thing goes on. Everybody of royal birth is “ Prince ” or “ Prin- 
cess’; Atlfred in the ninth century, Edward in the thirteenth, are 
alike talked of as if they had been Brunswick Royal Highnesses. 
fElfred especially, by some more mysterious process than all, is 
anointed by the Pope “ Prince Royal of England.” Young Eadgar 
is of course the “ natural heir of Edward the Confessor,” instead 
of his uncle being his natural heir, and elsewhere he is described 
as “ Edgar, son of the dead Prince Edward (commonly known in 
history as Edgar Atheling).” We presume, then, that Sir Edward 
Creasy thinks it his special businessto correct the rude Court Circular 
of the eleventh century by the more polished pattern of the nine- 
teenth. Elsewhere we hear of “the Godwin sway” and the 
“Godwin family.” Sir Edward clearly thinks that Godwin is a 
surname, or perhaps the title of an Earldom. We did once, in 
another book, see the words “ Harold, Earl Godwin,” just as one 

ight say “John, Earl Russell.” 

ir Edward Creasy in one chapter crosses the sea to talk about 
“ Pepin le Bref,” so we suppose that he thinks that French was the 
language of Germany in the eighth century. Some centuries later, 
Lewis the Eighth, in his father’s lifetime, appears as the “ French 
Dauphin ” (p. 333). This blunder is a test alike for writers and 
for critics, as the general reader and even the general critic fails to 
see the manifold strata of ignorance which it implies. But here is 
a specimen of the sort of way in which Sir Edward Creasy 
mingles up his confusions with glimmerings of truth :— 

Clovis (who reigned from A.p, 481 to A.D. 511), extended his rule over 
nearly the whole of Gaul; and he may be regarded as the founder of the 
French monarchy, though it was repeatedly subjected to temporary dis- 
memberment, and though the country was not known by the collective name 
of Francia till a much later period. 

Undoubtedly not—not for some seven or eight hundred years. But 
Sir Edward Creasy does not seem to know that “ Francia” is from 
a very early time a perfectly good word, though of course not a 
word translating the modern “ France.” If Sir Edward Creasy had 
a library to refer to, he might perhaps find out something about 
the “Francia” of Eginhard, about “Francia Teutonica” and 
“Francia Latina ”—things which are understood now, though per- 


haps they were not ‘understood when Sir Edward Creasy used to 
lecture. Presently “ Rolf becomes Rollo,” as if he had changed his 
name. He did change his name at his baptism, but as Cnut isnever 
called Lambert, as Swegen is hardly ever called Otto, as Guthrum 
is but rarely called Authelstan, so Rolf is never called Robert. 
But surely one need not tell anybody that Rollo is simply the 
Latin shape of Rolf, and that Sir Edward Creasy might just as 
well talk about Cnut becoming Cnuto. Why modern French 
writers talk about Zollon, ins’ of the grand old French form 
Rou, it is not for us to guess. 

It is a pity that Sir Edward Creasy has done his work in so 
careless and slovenly a way, or rather that he attempted it at 
all under circumstances under which it was impossible to do it 
well. For ever and anon we see glim of better things even 
in points of detail. For instance, he quite understands that 
shires are older than kingdoms, that the kingdom is not 
divided into shires, but that it was formed by aggregation of 
independent shires. He therefore properly enough rejects the 
notion of England being divided into shires by A®lfred or by any 
other one man. But then he fails to see the wide difference in 
this matter between different parts of England. He does not see 
that in Wessex the old shires abide to this day, while in Mercia, 
which was at first far more than Wessex the land of independent 
shires, the old shires out of which the Kingdom was formed have 
been utterly wiped out and have given way to shires which really 
are artificial divisions of the Kingdom. Northamptonshire was 
made by some man, most likely by Eadward the Elder. But 
Dorsetshire never was made. . Barnes, we have no doubt, 
“’snects it growed.” 

So again we hail such glimpses of the Obvious as that “ the 
Anglo-Saxon and English are essentially the same language,” and 
even as “the Anglo-Saxon stage of English.” They are signs that, 
of Sir Edward Creasy lived somewhere where there is “ a copious 
historical library,” he might soon come to learn a good deal. His 
notes, the eagerness with which he seizes on any new light, show 
that he is not above learning. And that is a great deal to say ; 
readiness to learn to the end was perhaps the noblest feature in 
the noble character of Hallam. e trust that either a copious 
historical library may soon be translated to Colombo, or else that 
Sir Edward Creasy may soon be translated to some other place 
where there is a copious historical library. We feel sure that if 
he only had the chance, he would make good use of it. We 
take kindly to him in many things. e tries to be fair, 
and he commonly succeeds. His account of Henry and Thomas 
is shallow enough, but there is a visible attempt to do jus- 
tice to both sides which is thoroughly praiseworthy. His account 
if Edward the First is really worth reading. But we must 
at the onset set forth the plain truth, lest either Sir Edward 
Creasy or anybody else should think that this book fills up the 
gap of which Sir Edward Creasy complains in his preface. We 
do not know whether his book has “unity and entirety of 
organism and purpose,” because we do not know what “ unity 
and entirety of organism and Pp ” may be. But when 
he says that such a history must have “ artistic proportions,” that 
it “must have animation as well as accuracy,” we can answer 
that to our taste Sir Edward Creasy’s book has no artistic —_ 
tions, that it has very little animation, and no accuracy at all. tis 
probably as good a book as its author could put together without the 
needful pains and without the needful materials. But history ought 
not to be trifled with in this way. Bricks, at least of the Egyptian 
sort, cannot be made without straw ; but if a man goes of his own 
free will into a land without straw, and there of his own free will 
sets about making bricks, then, if his brick-making proves an utter 
failure, he has no task-master to blame but himself. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS.* 

yp advances by singularly irregular steps. Sometimes 

it is one department, and sometimes another, that seems to 
monopolize for the moment the spirit of progress: Of late, to 
borrow a sporting phrase, spectrum analysis has been making all 
the running. So beautiful and so startling, so delicate and so far- 
reaching, have been the recent developments of this method, that 
a broad margin of thought outside the world of science proper has 
been busying itself about it, and striving to get some insight into 
this new channel of discovery. And this has not been easy for the 
outsiders. The researches of Kirchhoff and Bunsen, Angstrém, 
Huggins and Miller, Lockyer and Frankland, are to be found in 
the papers of scientific societies ; but a compendious account of the 
wae investigation, fitted for popular reading, was wanting, and 
even those who moved within the genuine scientific circle had 
to feel the need of a manual which should lead them to the latest 
sources of information on the subject. 

Mr. Roscoe has been the first to supply this want, and the task 
could scarcely have been committed to better hands, nor could his 
work have been produced in better style than it has been by 
his publishers. The illustrations—no unimportant part of a 
book on such a subject—are marvels of wood-printing, and reflect 
the clearness which is the distinguishing merit of Nn. Roscoe’s 
explanations. The fact that the book is remarkably opportune 
in its appearance implies that it has the defects which are 
inseparable from pioneer treatises on progressive subjects. Pre- 
cisely because spectrum analysis is the specially advancing subject 


* Spectrum Analysis. By Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S. London: Mac 
millan & Co, 1860. 
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of the day, it is incapable of being presented in a complete and 
finished shape. Even while Mr. Roscoe’s book was going through 
the press, new discoveries were falsifying some and superseding 
others of the conclusions which he treats as established; and we 
must look for a second edition, after this branch of science has 
reached a stage of comparative repose, to give us a thoroughly con- 
nected and systematic narrative of what spectrum analysis has 
done. The method which Mr. Roscoe has followed has, we think, 
aggravated the defects to which we refer. He has taken as the 
basis of his book a series of very excellent lectures which he de- 
livered about a year ago. In some instances (more especially with 
reference to some portion of Mr. Huggins’s work) he has intro- 
duced corrections, bringing his text into harmony with the know- 
ledge of to-day, but for the most part he has left his lectures 
unaltered, adding at the end of each an appendix of subsequent 
discovery. Possibly it might have been diflicult to rewrite the text 
by the light of our present knowledge without an amount of delay 
to be deprecated alike in the interest of publishers and readers, 
and we are glad to welcome the book as it is, as an instalment of 
the more perfect treatise which we may expect hereafter. 

Some of our readers may want to know what spectrum analysis is, 
and most of them will probably be glad of a slight sketch of the 
subject as Mr. Roscoe has dealt with it. In his first lecture the 
author describes the well-known discovery of Newton, that the 
white solar light is composed of a bundle of differently coloured 
and differently refrangible rays, which, when dispersed by a prism, 
produce the rainbow-like band which is known as the solar spec- 
trum. The dark absorption lines which traverse this spectrum, 
first observed by Wollaston, and afterwards mapped by Fraun- 
hofer, are the foundation of all the subsequent discoveries worked 
out by spectrum analysis. A dark line at a particular position of 
the _— could only mean the presence of some substance 
capable of absorbing that particular kind of light; and when once 
that inference was recognised, the science of spectrum analysis began 
to exist. But another step had to be made before this interpreta- 
tion of the Fraunhofer lines became fruitful as a method of analysis. 
It was noticed some forty or fifty years ago, by Herschel and Talbot, 
that various substances, when heated sufliciently to give off incan- 


that obtained from the sun. Instead of a bright band of rainbow 
crossed by dark lines, there appeared a few bright lines on a back- 
ground of darkness, and several of these were soon affiliated on 
various alkaline and metallic salts. Later on, Wheatstone and 
others, by using the intense heat of the electric spark, identified the 
bright lines which indicate several of the metals when in a state of 
incandescence. One specially characteristic line which was seldom 
missed in the spectrum of any incandescent vapour was traced, first 
by Swan, and afterwards in more detail by Kirchhotf, to the pre- 
sence of sodium, and was found to be identical in position with a 
well-known dark line in the yellow part of the solar spectrum. 
This was the dawn of the great discovery by which spectrum 
analysis was made applicable to solar and stellar investigations. 
The question suggested itself at once whether the same sub- 
stance which produced the bright line in the one case could 
be the cause of the dark line in the other, and by pursuing this 
track of investigation Kirchhoff arrived at the famous laws 
(now requiring some little modification) which lie at the root 
of the cosmical branch of spectrum analysis. Every sub- 
stance, when interposed between the eye and a luminous body, 
absorbs precisely the same kind of light which it emits when 
heated to incandescence, Solids and liquids, as a rule, give conti- 
nuous spectra, and consequently are capable only of causing general 
absorption. Gases and vapours, as a rule, give out, when heated, 
discontinuous spectra composed of one or more bright lines; and each 
gas or vapour absorbs precisely the same light which it produces, and 
makes on the solar spectrum a dark line ranging with perfect accu- 
racy with its own characteristic bright lines. It was only necessary 
to compare the Fraunhofer lines with the bright lines produced 
by different substances in the electric arc, to determine at once 
what the substances were which caused by their absorption the 
dark lines observed in the solar spectrum. In this way the presence 
of hydrogen, as well as sodium, magnesium, and a great number 
of other metals was detected in an absorbing condition in the 
sun. But what was the sun, and how were these absorbing sub- 
stances placed in relation to the luminous surface? The first 
hypothesis of Kirchhoff, and indeed of almost every one else, was 
the very natural one that the sun was surrounded first by a layer 
of incandescent matter assumed to be solid or liquid, because it 
gave out a continuous spectrum, and that outside of this floated a 
comparatively cool absorbing atmosphere containing vapours of all 
the substances whose characteristic lines were seen upon the sun. 
This hypothesis is now utterly displaced by Mr. Lockyer’s recent 
work, but it served its turn, and did an immense amount ‘of good 
work in leading the way to riper knowledge. Rival theories 
about sun-spots—all of them perhaps destined to be modified—were 
founded on this common hypothesis, and until the chromosphere 
made itself known it never occurred to any one to doubt the exist- 
ence of the a cool absorbing atmosphere surrounding 
the solar photosphere. Long before any bright lines had been 
obtained from the sun, the spectra of comets and nebule had 
been observed by Donati, Secchi, and Huggins, and found to give 
the isolated bright lines which indicate the presence of in- 
candescent gas or vapour. Hydrogen and nitrogen were especially 
identified . comparison with the spectra produced in the 


laboratory from these substances, but for a time the scientific 
world rested content with the theory that the sun was a 


molten mass with only cool absorbent ee round about 
it. The eclipse observations and the work of Mr. Lockyer 
have demolished this provisional hypothesis, and the spectroscope 
now tells us that the solar photosphere is surrounded with 
incandescent gas, chiefly hydrogen; that the substances which 
— the absorption lines are not in general mixed with the 
ydrogen or, as was universally believed, floating in a circum- 
embient atmosphere, but are intermingled with the mass of the 
photosphere ; and that, as these give the characteristic gaseous lines, 
the photosphere itself, in its upper region at any rate, must also 
be made up of gas or vapour. It would have been a puzzle to under- 
stand how anything but a solid or liquid could give the continuous 
light emitted by the photosphere, but an opportune discovery of 
Dr. Frankland’s had some time since removed this difficulty. He 
found that the rule that incandescent gases give discontinuous 
, Spectra is not of universal application, and that a gas under certain 
' conditions may produce a continuous spectrum. Nor is it at all 
| Necessary to — that the light of the photosphere (varying 
as it does in brilliancy in different parts of the spectrum) is the 
product of a single substance. What it is the spectroscope will 
_ probably soon reveal. But these remarkable facts are far from 
all that the spectroscope has recently told us about the sun. The 
_ researches of Dr. Frankland and Mr. Lockyer upon the spectra of 
| hydrogen and other substances have exposed some very prevalent 
errors. It was imagined by almost all previous observers, and in- 
| deed is assumed throughout in the text of Mr. Roscoe’s lectures, 
| that each substance always gives out the same spectrum, with 
only some variations, due, as was generally a to greater or 
less intensity of temperature and consequent brightness. A 
many of these changes noted by Pliicker and Hittorf had 
ascribed almost entirely to temperature, though these observers 
had also taken variations of pressure into account. The most 
recent experiments—those of Frankland and Lockyer—have shown 
that the spectra of all or nearly all the substances observed 
vary with pressure, and it has been found practicable by comparison 
with these results to show that the hydrogen in the chromosphere 
must be in a state of extreme tenuity. One more revelation of 


u > off 1 _ the spectroscope is too interesting to be passed without notice. It 
descent vapour, produced a spectrum just the reverse in kind of | 


had been suggested some time since, by Mr. Maxwell, that light 
coming from a luminous body rapidly approaching the earth would 
be more refrangible than if the radiating source were at rest, and 
the change in refrangibility affords on this theory an easy means 
of estimating the rapidity of the approach. Some singular ap- 
pearances in the spectrum of the solar chromosphere and pro- 
minences observed by Mr. Lockyer have established the fact of 
extremely rapid motion in the hydrogen of which it is composed. 
Sometimes the single line bulges out into two lines, one more and 
the other less refrangible, representing the approaching and re- 
ceding sides of a cyclone of blazing hydrogen, and the velocity has 
been tound to reach in some instances more than a hundred miles 
a second—that is to say, a speed some thousands of times greater 
than the rate of any terrestrial hurricane. Uprushes and down- 
rushes on a similarly grand scale have been detected in the same 
way, and each day seems to add to our knowledge of the consti- 
tution of the sun. 

Part of what we have been describing is unfortunately too 
recent to appear in Mr. Roscoe’s book, and much more of it has 
of necessity been added in appendixes after the text was 
completed, but there are many scarcely less interesting re- 
sults of spectroscopic work which were ripe enough to take 
definite shape in the lectures when originally delivered. The 
remarkable delicacy of spectrum observations in detecting the 
faintest trace of any known substance is beautifully illustrated, 
and the practical use of the method made, at Mr. Roscoe’s own 
suggestion, in the manufacture of Bessemer steel is one of the 
most interesting applications of new scientific discovery to the 
service of mankind. There are many other sides of the subject on 
which we have not space to dilate, and for which we must refer 
our readers to the work itself, always, however, with this caution, 
that if they desire to know with accuracy the point to which 
science has at this moment advanced, they must look beyond the 
text into the appendixes, and sometimes, when they have the 
opportunity, a little beyond them. : 


THE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN.* 


IFTY-FIVE years since, on the 26th of January, 1814, 4 
needy and almost friendless actor made his first appearance at 
Drury Lane Theatre, and showed to the playgoing public at one 
stroke almost, and certainly by a single performance, that a new 
luminary then and there had risen on the theatrical horizon. The 
success commenced by Shylock was confirmed and surpassed by 
rapidly succeeding representations of the highest and most arduous 
characters of the English drama, characters on which John Kemble, 
Henderson, and George Frederick Cooke—to go no further back in 
stage annals—had respectively set their seals, and in which, until 
that memorable evening, they were imagined to be secure from 
rivalry. In tragedy at least a Garrick redivivus had come to light, 
and so long as the names of great actors are held in remembrance, 
that of Edmund Kean was on that January evening granted a 
patent of perpetuity. 
Seldom, if indeed ever, has a player served so severe an appren- 
ticeship to his art as Edmund Kean did. From his infancy to his 


* The Life of Edmund Kean, from Published and Criginal Sources. By 


F, W. Hawkins. 2 vols, London: Tinsley Brothers. 1369. 
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twenty-sixth year his days were passed in struggles with toil, 
want, uncertainty for the morrow, and recurring disappointment. 
For this poor waif and stray the comforts of home and the 
tenderness of parents were unknown. Endowed, as his acting 
showed, with an irritable and susceptible temperament, his feel- 
ings were constantly on the rack, his irritability was almost 
chronically excited. He was in bondage to his mother—a greedy, 
disreputable woman, who used him as if he had been her serf 
and not her child. He was in bondage to managers, who with 
few exceptions oppressed or cheated him; in bondage also for 
the bare necessaries of life—“ food, clothes, and fire.” Some- 
times the cup of better fortune was held in mockery to his 
thirsting lips, and then proffered to some one born under a 
less malignant star. The ‘light thrown on his path on one or 
two occasions served only to render the darkness in which he 
wandered more visible. It may be true that many brother- 
strollers may have undergone as much, but they were at least 
not companied in their misery by the consciousness of genius. 
They had probably forsaken some calling, or disobeyed some duty, 
in taking to the stage. But Kean’s inward monitor prompted 
him rightly; Ats calling, Ais duty, were scenical. He had a 
vocation, but apparently the exercise of it was denied to him. 
And in those twenty-four years—he had been brought on the 

e in his third year—when he probed every recess of vaga- 
bond life, when he was browbeat by actors who, post fortunam, 
would have tied his shoe-strings, and rejected by managers 
who afterwards walked unbonneted before him, were laid the 
foundations of that excess which ruined him in fame and self- 
respect, impaired his inteilect, made his great gifts vain, and at 
the age of forty-six years sent him prematurely to the grave, an 
infirm, poor, and really aged man. None of the tragic scenes 
in which he played with such pre-eminence equalled in terror or 
pity the real scenes of Edmund Kean’s earlier and later years. 

Our present business, however, is with the latest biographer of 
this most gifted but unhappy man. Of such a man a good Life 
would be most welcome, as Mr. Barry Cornwall's, meritorious as 
it is in many respects, does not contain more than a mere record of 
the man himself, whereas the career of Kean is an important and 
interesting episode in stage-history. When Mr. Hawkins’s volumes 
pes od first te had hope that this void = at last 
to be supplied. Nearly everything, contempo or posthumous, 
likely written in print. ‘The pre- 
judices or passions that swayed contemporary opinion were long ago 
dead. A generation that knew not the great actor had sprung 
up, and might desire to learn how he looked and moved; what 
the secret was of his undoubted influence; how he held in bondage 
the eyes and the ears of the spectator; what manner of man that 
was who, by general consent, stood on a level with Kemble and 
Sara Siddons, and was admitted to be, even by Garrick’s widow, 
the only successor to her beloved David. 

Our hopes have been completely disappointed by Mr. Hawkins’s 
volumes. With the exception of a few particulars of Kean’s last 
illness, derived from Dr. James Smith—“clarum et venerabile 
nomen,” henceforth, to every one taking interest in the actor— 
the 840 pages we have waded through have told us nothing that 
we knew not before we read them; have generally “marred a 
curious tale in the telling,” have thrust improbabilities upon us, 
have perverted facts, have exhibited ignorant prejudices to an 
amount we had fondly believed impossible. ‘These pages, in 
short, compose one of the most useless and unnecessary books 
that it has ever been our ill luck to meet with. 

Mr. F. W. Hawkins puts forth in his preface what may appear 
to the unwary reader of his Life of Edmund Kean a modest and 
becoming plea for indulgence :— 

As this Life bears internal evidence of an inexperienced pen, I hope 
that my deficiencies in literary art will be ascribed to their actual 
source. But subscribing as I do to Goethe’s maxim, what have I to fear ? 
As one servant cannot serve two masters, so my readers cannot condemn 
this book and share the opinion of the great German poet at one time, for I 
have performed my task con amore, and has not Goethe said that enthusiasm 
is the one thing necessary to history ? 

It is not very easy to construe this sentence, which reads like 
an oracle drawn up by some inferior priest at Delphi or Dodona ; 
but let that pass. MM Hawkins’s style is not, like Master Froth’s 
face, “the worst thing about him.” Before admitting his appeal 
for his “Virgin Tragedy,” his “Orphan Muse,” it is necessary to 
look into the appellant's claim for allowance. “The actual source ” 
of his “deficiencies” is the writer’s utter incompetence for his 
“task ’—“ postulat ut capiat que non intelligit arma.” We had 
hitherto imagined that certain qualities besides “ enthusiasm ” were 
“necessary to history.” As good an authority on that point at 
least as Goethe has told us that the historian should write “ sine 
ira et studio,” especially when, as he adds of himself, “quorum 
causas procul habeo”—when the passions of the moment and 
the caprices of fashion are long since passed away. Now the 
enthusiasm which Mr. Hawkins hopes will protect him against 
insayers is singularly made up of passion (tra) and purpose to 
parage great names (studium). The Kembles he never mentions 
Without some covert or open sneer. He records with evident relish 
Kean’s hasty remarks on that “ Jesuit Young,” and that “ player, 
but no actor, Macready ”—remarks that were most probably made 
in some moment of irritation, or perhaps when the maker was in 
his cups. Mr. Hawkins has indeed a little more charity for Mrs. 
Siddons than for her brother John, but he doles it out very penuri- 
ously, much as a miser deals out his halfpenny to the church-plate. 

one might suppose, from Mr. Hawkins’s tone in writing 


of them, that every one of Edmund Kean’s distinguished contem- 
poraries, and even some of his predecessors also, must have been 
the actor’s natural enemies. fe is delighted to record Kemble’s 
failure in Sir Giles Overreach, and Cooke’s inferiority in the 
wooing and winning of Lady Anne. The souls of the once cele- 
brated Wolf Club would seem to have all entered into Mr. 
Hawkins’s bosom. The members of that by no means “ highly 
respectable society” determined, in their day, that their idol 
should be guarded against every rival that threatened him, and 
none but decidedly third-rate merit be permitted to second him on 
the stage. Perhaps, as Mr. Hawkins scarcely knows the alphabet 
of stage-history, he may never have heard of the name of Megget, 
whom the Wolves howled off Drury Lane boards, and whom, had 
the name been known to him, he would doubtless have ranked 
with John Kemble or Charles Young. 

We are really embarrassed by the number of notes made on the 
margin of our copy of this Life of Kean—notes of interrogation, 
notes of surprise, together with sundry monosyllables which its 
author might not thank us for transcribing. But we must afford 
our readers a sample or two of his quality. In his first volume, 
at page 332, he writes:— 

Upon the commencement of his third season we find Kean occupying the 
house formerly tenanted by Lady Rycroft, in Clarges Street, Piccadilly. 
The house in Cecil Street, in which Kean had exchanged the comfortless 
garret for more cheerful apartments, had been abandoned at the instance of 
Mrs. Kean, whose tastes were altogether at variance with those of her hus- 
band. The lady wished to divest her new station of the slightest colouring 
of less exalted associations, and delighted in entertaining company at 
Clarges Street, “ persons of distinction ” finding especial favour in her eyes. 
Edmund had no affection for such an atmosphere, and sought more congenial 
society at the Coal Hole, where he contributed a little to the duty upon 
brandy, and enjoyed his favourite repast of a rumpsteak the more because it 
+ dh 1 served up in the “style” insisted upon by Mrs. Kean in Clarges 
There is some truth in these sentences. The “atmosphere” of 
decency, let alone ag of distinction,” was not congenial to 
Edmund Kean. “ Mrs. Kean’s tastes,” fortunately for her, “ were 
at variance with those of her husband.” The society at the Coal 
Hole would probably not have improved either the furniture or at- 
mosphere of Clarges Street. But Mr. Hawkins is among the writers 
who, when they get hold of facts, cannot use them, or discern 
their meaning or their connexion. He thus writes of Mrs. Kean 
(vol. i. p. 78) :—“ Miss Chambers was a member of a highly re- 
spectable Waterford family, who had forsaken the scholastic 
profession for the stage.” Was it not natural for a woman so bred, 
and apparently well educated, to rejoice in her rescue from the 
Bohemian sort of life to which her husband’s career as a strolling 
player had subjected them both? Would she have stood better 
in the biographer’s estimation had she, like her husband, pre- 
ferred to live en Bohémienne in London, after she had obtained the 
means of living in more decent fashion ? Ought she to have made 
a Coal Hole of the house in Clarges Street, or accompanied him to 
his rumpsteak and brandy at his club ? 

Mr. F’. W. Hawkins is so enamoured of this statement as to re- 
peat it in his second volume, p. 294, only with a difference for the 
‘worse :— 

Whether Mrs. Kean were a party to this extravagance I cannot speak 
with certainty ; but this I know, that for years before the breaking up of 
the home in Clarges Street, she had maintained considerable control over 
money matters, and her love of display, and her prodigality, and her desire 
to keep up a fine establishment may be referred to as additional reasons for 
the comparative poverty to which the tragedian now found himself reduced. 
Again Mr. F. W. Hawkins shall be his own commentator :— 

In thirteen we De says] 200,000/, had been expended [in :826-7 he 
had not a hundred left]. How he had contrived to make away with such a 
sum—for he never gambled—is problematical. The fact that he never turned 
a deaf ear to a tale of distress; his peculiar and magnificent generosity to 
the poorer members of his profession ; the liberality of his subscriptions to 
benevolent institutions; his exertions on behalf of public charities ; his 
gratuitous performances for needy managers, and his writing cheques when 
under the influence of drink, and when he knew not what he was doing—these 
facts account to a certain extent for the rapidity with which his piles of gold 
dwindled down. 


When a man in drink signs cheques we see very little that is 
“ problematical” (in whatever sense Mr. F. W. Hawkins may 
employ that word) about the cause of his gains disappearing; and 
the expenses of the house in Clarges Street, about which he 
knows so much, need hardly be included as an item in the ac- 
count. Whatever may be the source of Mr. F. W. Hawkins’s 
knowledge, we have ascertained from very good authority that it 
was not Sirs, Kean’s eammogpae or her love of fine company 
that in any material degree contributed to this “ prodigality that 
cannot be extenuated.” ‘With regard, indeed, to Kean’s open 
hand to real or feigned distress, Mr. F. W. Hawkins is in the 
right. Kean dispensed his bounty as readily and indiscreetly as 
Timon of Athens. 

The biographer, indeed, like Caliban, has “two voices—his for- 
ward voice is to speak well of his friend ; his backward voice is tu 
utter foul speeches and to detract.” Poor Mary Chambers at least 
might have been spared his “‘zerugo mera” and “ nigra succus loligi- 
nis” in consideration of what she underwent in either fortune—of 
her loneliness during years of separation, of her generous oblivion 
of deep wrongs at the last. 

It would weary our readers were we to repeat the hymns of 
triumph chanted in these volumes over the decline and fall of the 
Kembles. Mr. F. W. Hawkins is in one respect indeed generous ; 
he allows that classic John played one part well—Penruddock. 
Leaving this hapless family to their fate, our next remarks apply, 
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to his account of Kean and Young when acting together at Drury 
Lane. As he pleads inexperience in extenuation of his deficien- 
cies, we will give him the benefit of supposing him too young to 
have been an eye-witness of their joint performances in 1822-3. 
If he did witness them, his plea falls to the ground, and his 
book is even more incorrect than we think it. In the table of 
contents there are the following entries :—“ Inequality of Kean 
and Young,” “Second Defeat of Young,” “Termination of the 
Contest between Kean and Young.” And he thus describes the 
incompetent Mr. Young in Iago. He indeed fortifies one part 
of his description by a very fine sample of Hazlitt’s criticisms on 
Othelio ; but Hazlitt, though he colours highly and sometimes un- 
fairly, at least understood what he was writing about (vol. ii. 
p- 245). After a passing compliment to John Kemble, whose 
acting we are told was “utterly soulless,” and something dubious 
about Barry Cornwall as “a favourer of the classic school of 
acting,” he proceeds with infinite glee :— 

Well, Young did venture into the lists, and he did learn a lesson which 

was useful to him as long as he remained on the stage. His Iago partook 
of that scowling blood-thirsty aspect which Kean had virtually banished 
from the stage. All the intellectual activity, all the fascinating gaiety with 
which Shakspeare has clothed Othello’s ancient, were lost te view in Young’s 
performance, in which, adopting the old established tragic fashion, he carried 
his purpose in his face and brought out all the villany into the foreground. 
Was this Lago ? 
Certainly not, neither was it Charles Young’s version of Iago. 
In spite of this idle rant about “scowling blood-thirsty aspect,” 
“absence of all intellectual activity, fascinating gaiety,” &c., 
Young represented Mine Ancient as a blunt soldier, more at home 
in the tented field, in -—_~ or barrack, than in the company of 
magnificos or ladies, and displaying the hearty, if somewhat cynical, 
humour of an unpolished soldier. Of the ordinary melodramatic 
villain of the stage there was no trace in Young’s impersonation, 
Such villany as he did exhibit was reserved for the soliloquies, 
and even in them very sparingly used. If Young drew from any 
one in this character it was not from the classical school of 
Kemble, but from the natural school of George Frederick Cooke. 
In the great scenes with Othello, Young was cool and calm as a 
gamester who knows that he has the game in his hands, and 
there was a plausibility in his manner that almost justified the 
easy credulity of his unfortunate general. 

Mr. F. W. Hawkins’s account of Young in Pierre is even more 
incorrect than his description of him in Iago. He is in the right 
in saying that Kean in Jaffier displayed “great beauty and ten- 
derness, and some coruscations of a proud and noble spirit”; but 
we need neither Mr. Hawkins nor his ghost to tell us that Kean 
excelled in tenderness and coruscations of a noble spirit. In this 
play Young, in the estimation of the spectators at least, divided 
the applause with his competitor. In Pierre also, as in Iago, his 
soldierly bearing, his noble voice, his spirit and full compre- 
hension of the character, were conspicuous. The same can be said 
of his Clytus and his Iachimo, and in both these parts he shared 
and shared alike the honours of the night with Alexander and 
Leonatus Postumus, When Young's “second defeat” took place 
is known only to Mr. F. W. Hawkins; and how he profited by 
the “lesson ” which is said to have been “useful to him as long 
as he remained on the stage,” appeared when he returned and 
when Kean migrated to Covent Garden in 1828, where Young 
repeated his failure in Iago—with great and general applause— 
but without any signs of conviction or penitence. 

One more instance of the biographer’s ineptitude, and we close 
his volumes 

Kean’s second season at Covent Garden was brought to an abrupt close 
early in 1829. Having been obliged in consequence of illness to suspend 
his professional Jabours, the tragedian found himself once more encamped 
on the banks of his favourite Loch Fad. 

There is no medium in Mr. W. Hawkins’s likes and dislikes, 
When he writes of tie Kembles, of Young or Macready, his words 
are very swords ; but they are softer than butter when he encoun- 
ters a failing of poor Edmund Kean’s. His account of what really 
took place on the abrupt close of the Covent Garden engagement— 
which, as we shall see presently, was not really pry merely 
suspended to a more convenient season—is the perfection of 
euphemism, as perfect as George Frederick Cooke’s allusion to his 
“old complaint.” Mr. Hawkins has apparently put too much 
trust in Genest, who says under “January 12. tichard II. re- 
vived. Richard—Kean, &c. The play was changed to the Beggar's 
Opera owing to the indisposition of Mr. Kean” ; but he seems 
to have overlooked that the word “indisposition” is signiti- 
cantly underlined. Genest knew, what Mr. i W. Hawkins, to all 
appearance is ignorant of—indeed, though usually minute enough 
wherever his hero is concerned, he does not mention the play on 
that occasion at all, or any circumstance connected with the ‘ill- 
ness ’—that Kean, in the interval between the morning rehearsal 
and the intended evening performance, got (in plain English, 
and not in euphemistic phrase) dead drunk. Repentance indeed 
came with the morning. He was thoroughly ashamed of himself, 
spoke of soon repairing his fault; but Mr. Charles Kemble, 
seeing how ill he was, and how unable he must be to appear 
again during the season, insisted on his departing, as soon as 
he was able to travel, to the Isle of Bute, and offered to sus- 
pend—not to cancel, with Mr. F. W. Hawkiuns’s good leave— 
the remainder of his engagement until the reopening of the 
theatre in the following October. The version of the story con- 
veyed in the volumes before us is a pure perversion of the real 
fact. So far as regards Kean’s offer to give his services for three 
nights gratuitously to Covent Garden, his biographer may be in 


the right. Miss Foote was at the same time performing for sir 
nights “ gratuitously,” and we believe other performers did so 
also, for the theatre had very recently been on the verge of the 
Bankruptcy Court, and was rescued from that abyss only by the 
exertions of Miss Fanny Kemble. Now, either Mr. F. W. Haw- 
kins is ignorant of the fact, or he*has suppressed it. Kean owed 
the residue of his engagement. His absence from London, from 
January 12th to the following May or June, had inflicted a severe 
loss on the theatrical treasury, since his place could not be supplied; 
and even had Mr, Macready been disengaged, he could not, in the 
public estimation at least of those days, have filled the room of 
Kean in Shylock, Overreach, Richard, and Othello. Why, as 
Mr. F. W. Hawkins asserts, “ Mr. Charles Kemble did not come 
out of the matter with credit” is a mystery, as well as many other 
statements in this biography. The services of Edmund Kean were 
morally, and, but for a defect in the law, legally also, the prope: 
of Covent Garden Theatre, so long as his contract was untuldlied 
Mr. Kemble was only protecting the rights of the management, 
Mr. Kean broke faith and forgot his promises, and before he 
reached, not as Mr. F. W. Hawkins says, “ on arriving in London 
on the 22nd of November,” had signed another contract with 
Mr. Price, then manager of Drury Lane. 

We close our remarks.on this very unsatisfactory record of a 
great actor with a friendly hint to those who may intend to read 
it. All that relates to Kean’s early struggles, and until he came 
to London in January, 1814, is deeply interesting, and on the whole 
a respectable compilation. After that date the reader will do well 
to look out for such passages as are marked by inverted com 
for they consist of extracts from the journals of the time and the 
notices of Kean by writers competent to report of him during his 
six or seven years of unimpaired vigour. By attending to these 
extracts a great deal of instruction will be gained, and a great deal 
of weariness avoided by passing lightly over the biographer’s own 
dissertations. In spite of these oo, volumes, we are 
still of opinion that there is room for a short Life of the greatest 
tragedian of this century, but it must be met some one 
less “ enthusiastic” and better informed than Mr. F. W. Hawkins, 


CATALOGUE OF DUBLIN GRADUATES.* 
AS the constitution of the English Universities is a standing 
puzzle to foreigners, it is no less a standing puzzle to Irish- 
men. The relation between the University and the Colleges is, on 
the first blush of it, a profound mystery to both. The one cannot 
understand a University containing many Colleges, the other 
cannot understand the existence of Colleges at ail. We have 
known very intelligent foreigners talk about a “Fellow of the 
University of Oxford,” and they may be forgiven when we 
remember that there are such mysterious beings as Fellows 
of the University of Durham, and that Oxford itself does, or 
lately did, contain Vinerian Fellows who were not Fellows of 
anywhere in particular. We remember trying to explain the 
matter to a Swiss friend by likening the Colleges to the Cantons 
and the University to the Confederation, and, to express their 
practical relations to one another, the illustration did fairly 
well. But we had to guard against new misconceptions by 
further explaining that our illustration, while practically — 
was historically false—that while the Confederation was form 
by the union of Cantons older than itself, the Colleges have 
grown up within a University older than themselves. An Irish- 
man’s difliculty is not the same as the difficulty of the Conti- 
nental, but it is a difficulty which he finds quite as puzzling. 
The diflerence between the University of Dublin and Trinity 
College, Dublin, is one so subtle that he has not tried to master it, 
and indeed why should he try to master it, when a vote of his 
own House of Commons talks about the “ University of Trinity 
College”? But there are Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and there is{a Trinity College in each. But whereas — 
College, Dublin, is the whole of the University of Dublin, 
can hardly be distinguished from the University of Dublin, it is 
es that Trinity College, Oxford, and Trinity College, Cam- 
ridge, are far from being the whole of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge respectively. This is very puzzling to the natural 
Trish mind. We have known an Irishman, anxious to do the 
right bo and used to the formule “S.T.C.D.” “F.T.C.D.” 


of letters he would have to devise if he wished to do equal 
honour to the Fellows of every College in Oxford and Cambelige 
But there is at least this comfort, that the puzzledom is mutual, 
or rather that the puzzledom on the English side reaches higher. 
The Irish difficulty of understanding the English Universities is 
a mere popular difficulty. We have no doubt that every Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, perfectly understands the difference be- 
tween his own position and the position of his homonyms at Oxford 
and Cambridge. But the better a man understands the system of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the more mysterious does he find the 
relations between the University of Dublin and Trinity College, 
Dublin. It is not that he is puzzled at the mere fact that the 
University of Dublin contains only a single College. Dr. Todd, 
the learned editor of this Catalogue, need hardly have gone about 
to prove that a University which contains only one College, or 


* A Catalogue of Graduates who have proceeded to Degrees in_ the 
University of Dublin, from the earliest recorded Commencements te July, 1866; 
with Supplement to December 16, 1868. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Foster. 
London: Longmans & Co. 186g. 
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which contains no College at all, may still be a full and perfect 
University. Colleges are a mere accident in jany University. 
There was a time when the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
contained no Colleges at all; there must have been some moment 
in the thirteenth century when they contained only one Col- 
lege each. But the puzzling thing about Dublin is the mysterious 
way in which the University and the College are mixed up 

ther. It is not merely that they accidentally consist of the 
same persons, which would be quite consistent with perfect dis- 
tinctness 4s corporations. It is the two institutions themselves 
which seem so strangely intermingled. What can be stranger 
than the power which the Provost and Senior Fellows—the 
Board, as we believe it is called—of the College exercise, as Pro- 
vost and Fellows, in purely University matters? According to 
Oxford and Cambridge notions, the Provost and Fellows of the 
College would, in any University matter, be simply so many 
Doctors or Masters, differing in nothing from Doctors or Mas- 
ters who are not members of the College corporation. What 
if another College should be founded in the University? Would 
the Head and Fellows of one College retain an exclusive 
power not shared by any of the members of the other? Legisla- 
tion would doubtless soon settle the difficulty, but it does not 
seem that, without special legislation, it could anyhow settle 
itself. Now we need not say that in Oxford and Cambridge new 
Colleges have been founded, and new Colleges may still be founded, 
without any difficulty of the kind. The members of the new 
societies hold, as a matter of course, exactly the same position in 
the University as the members of the old societies. Then, when 
from the constitution of the University and the College, we turn 
to their history, we find that the College is actually the older of 
the two. ‘Trinity College, Dublin, is solemnly and formally 
described as the Mother of the University—“ Mater Universitatis.” 
It seems that the learned men of Dublin have, as they well might, 
disputed a good deal as to the exact force and nature of this singular 
motherhood. To an Oxford or Cambridge man the one idea which 
it conveys is that Trinity College is its own grandmother. 

These things are a puzzle to us. We understand a University 
without any Colleges; we understand a University with several 
Colleges ; we understand a University with only one College 
because as yet one College only happens to have been founded. But 
we do not understand a University whose corporate being seems to 
be irrevocably mixed up with the corporate oo of one College. 
It is plain that, if every College in Oxford and Cambridge were 
suppressed, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge would go on 
all the same. They would be simply brought back to the state in 
which they were before the Colleges werefounded. Butif Trinity 
College, Dublin, were suppressed, what would become of the 
University of Dublin? We suspect that something would a 
nearly as awful as what would have happened if Speaker Abbot 
had really named a member. Would it not be something like 
the case of the German Primate who, as an Elector, cursed and 
swore? When the Devil took the Elector, what would becom» 
of the Archbishop? Now here we think that we have a fair 
right to complain of Dr. Todd, whose name is put at the end of 
the preface to this volume. Dr. Todd is well known as one 
of the chief living lights of his University; he has made him- 
selfa name in more branches of learning than one. He could 
have told us all about the whole matter, and he has not told 
us, And it is the more provoking, because he has gone so very 
near to telling us without telling us. His preface remirds us of 
the books which one sometimes comes across written by Free- 
mesons. They tell us everything about minneee A except what 
Freemasonry is. So Dr. Todd tells us everything about the rela- 
tion between the University and the College of Dublin except 
what the relations between them are. This is a great pity, 
because he so evidently has the whole matter at his fingers’ 
ends down to the minutest details. We could wish that the 

which he has given to refuting the errors of a certain Dr. 
iller had been given to a full and clear setting forth of the 
matter in his own person. But we gather that Trinity Col- 
lege, “ Mater Universitatis,” was founded before the University; 
that its Provost and Fellows received from their foundress, Queen 
Elizabeth, the power of making statutes (under certain restrictions) 
for the University as well as for the College; that Elizabeth also 
gave them the power of electing the Chancellor; that the power of 
electing the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, vested by Elizabeth in 
the whole body of the University, oe Undergraduates and 
all, was transferred to the Provost and Fellows by Charles the 
First; that the Provost is ex-officio a member of the Caput, with 
aveto on all Graces; lastly, that a Charter of the present Queen has 
incorporated, not the University but the Senate of the University, 
leaving Bachelors and Undergraduates no one can tell exactly 
where, and that, notwithstanding this incorporation, the Senate 
can only entertain such matters as are brought before it by the 
Provost and Fellows. This, it is plain, amounts to much more 
than the mere accident of there being only one College in the 
University. The University and the College are throughout con- 
founded ; ‘the College, not the University, elects and legislates in 
matters which are of purely University concern. Those Doctors 
and Masters who are not Fellows are shut out from various rights 
which belong to all Doctors and Masters of Oxford and Cambridge 
48 a matter of course. If other Colleges were to be founded in 
the University, there would be a still greater anomaly in the 
ovost and Fellows of one College electing the Chancellor of the 
University and discharging other purely University functions. 
_ The notion that other Colleges besides Trinity might be founded 
in the University of Dublin seems to have been entertained from 


its foundation. Butno attempt appears ever to have been made to 
establish a second College really independent of Trinity College. 
Dr. Todd mentions several abortive attempts at University exten- 
sion made in the course of the seventeenth century; but the insti- 
tutions which were set up were not independent Colleges, but 
rather what we should call affiliated Halls—houses for students the 
freehold of which remained in the College. Of one institution 
called or Hall, which fluctuated between a Bridewell, an 
academical Hall, and a College of Physicians, the history is some- 
what amusing. In the other case, in Charles the First’s time, 
some suppressed Roman Catholic institutions, a Capuchin convent, 
a Jesuits’ College, and a hial chapel, were turned into a house 
of students called New College. ButNew College vanished in the 
rebellion of , and during the few years which it existed it was 
a mere dependency of Trinity College; that corporation settled 
some of its graduates as tutors and governors for the outlying 
students. That these should be the only attempts ever made at 
setting up new academical institutions only shows how completely 
Trinity ea is identified, or rather confused, with the Uni- 
versity. If the College be “ Mater Universitatis,” it is a parent of 
the school of Kronos, which swallows up its own child. 

Dr. Todd confirms a remark which we have often made— 
namely, that some of the worst doings of James the Second had 
abundance of precedent. It was nothing new for the Crown to 
interfere with free elections in Colleges and other bodies by 
recommending candidates for vacant offices. What was new was 
recommending a man at once legally unqualified and personall 
scandalous, like Anthony Farmer. James acted at Dublin in men | 
the same way in which he acted at Oxford. Dr. Todd says :— 


It is only fair to say that the power of nominating and restoring Fellows 
by mandamus was exercised without question by King Charles I. on several 
occasions ; but those so nominated were men of education, and generally fit 
for the office, whereas the nominees of King James II. were men of bad cha- 
racter, illiterate (with perhaps one exception), and who refused to take the 
oath prescribed by the Statutes. 


In 1708 Dublin seems to have been much disturbed 4, speech 
of one Edward Forbes, of which Dr. Todd tells us as follows :— 


At a later period the Masters of Arts seem to have ee or usurped, a 
power, not recognised in the University Statutes, of addressing the Senate, 
and making motions, or proposing resolutions. This was a serious innova- 
tion, and led to disastrous consequences, A remarkable instance is on 
record. A Master of Arts, one Edward Forbes, at the Summer Commence- 
ments oes of July, 1708), the same day on which he was himself admitted 
to the degree of M.A., took occasion to give utterance to some very disloyal 
sentiments respecting the title of Queen Anne to the throne. He is reported 
to have said that she had no better right to sit on the throne of Great Bri- 
tain than her predecessor, using the offensive phrase that the title of both 
sovereigns rested on the same foundation, “ eodem nititur fundamento.” We 
have no means of knowing what pretence Forbes had for addressing the 
assembly at all, or why he was allowed to do so. He seems to have spoken 
in Latin, as the University Statutes required; and his words gave the 
greatest offence. They were regurded as an open defiance to the loyalty of 
the nation. Forbes was expelled from the College by the Provost and Senior 
Fellows, and suspended from every Degree, ppto vel ipiendo; and then 
afterwards at a mecting of the Vice-Chancellor, Doctors, and Masters, 2nd 
August, 1708, deprived and degraded by the University. 
On the process of expulsion Dr. Todd comments :— 
It will be seen that Forbes was first expelled from the College by the Pro- 

vost and Senior Fellows, and suspended from his Degrees ; afterwards de- 

rived and degraded by the University. It was necessary that he should be 

rst expelled by the College, by which expulsion he ceased to be a student, 
and lost the right to a Degree which the Charter of Elizabeth gave him. The 
University was therefore free to deal with him as if he had never been a 
member of the College. 
We read of much ado about this matter, of | ag momar of loyalty 
made by the College, and of resolutions of the House of Commons 
in honour of the College. Yet after all, unless Forbes said some- 
thing which Dr. Todd does not mention, where was the great 
offence? Where was the wickedness of “those wicked words 
eodem nititur fundamento” ? Surely the title of Anne rested on just 
the same grounds as the title of William, and those were the 
grounds on which any title could rest. William and Anne and 
all their successors have reigned by a Parliamentary right, 
which itis clear that the Jameses and Charleses, succeeding in the 
teeth of Henry the Eighth’s will, never had. Where the wicked- 
ness of Forbes’s words lay is altogether beyond us, 


MR. CALVERLEY’S THEOCRITUS.* 

HEOCRITUS is a poet so thorough, so various, and in many 
points so much to be admired and studied, that it were a thou- 
sand pities to cavil at the form of any attempt to turn him into 
English. The more so when, as with Mr. Calverley, great gifts 
of taste, scholarship, and fellow-feeling with the Syracusan bard 
are brought to the task. Whatever may be thought of blank verse 
as an equivalent for Theocritean measures, it was supererogatory 
in Mr. Calverley to offer any justification for what his own success 
does so much of itself to recommend. A first-rate performer 
upon an ordinary instrument commands greater favour than a 
mere strummer upon one that is better chosen; and besides this, 
by the wholesome interfusion of other metres, especially when 
interlocutors in the blank-verse idyls vary the narrative or 
dialogue with song, the present translator successfully escapes 
monotony, and presents to English readers a delightful poet in 
a guise almost as easy, changeful, and graceful as his own. This 
is saying much, seeing that we rate very highly the genius of 
Theocritus; yet not too mnch, if we institute a candid com- 
* Theocritus. Translated into English Verse. By C. Calverley, late 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Author of “Translations into 

English and Latin.” Cambridge: Deighton & Bell. 1869. 
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parison between the translation and the original. Chapman’s 
translation, which was reviewed in these columns some years 
ago, left little to be desired; but Mr. Calverley is a nicer 
and exacter scholar, possessed of a wonderful aptness at squaring 
things old and new, and imparting to his version an air of 
modern life which bespeaks the man of the world grafted 
on the scholar. As we turn over his pages we meet at odd 
corners little features and touches that remind us of his earlier 
ms and translations, and recognise sparkles of the same happy 
umour and sagas which at once gave him a rank above 
mere translators. The same quaint fancy for odd analogies crops 
out in his Theocritus. The ancient poet is brought near to us, and 
seems more like life, when his translator ventures, in Id. v. 83, to 
translate ra dé Kapvea cai igipze, “the Carnival is near,” and 
kpiag (dpridoc), ibid. 140, “an elegant lamb’s fry.” So, in 
xiv. 17, the much discussed words Bod coyiag look very 
natural as “ we'd oyster-soup”; and in the next idyl we realize 
the garotter of Alexandria (48), tapépruv Aiyurrori, “ creeping 
Thug-like up.” Gorgo’s name for her spouse Diocleides, ¢+épog 
dpyupiw, “ that pick-pocket,” might perhaps have been more fairly 
“that dip-pocket,” and though it is quite in Mr. Calverley’s own 
vein, few translators would have been bold enough to render the 
play on words in Idyl xxvi. 26 (“ The Bacchanals ”), 


bpsog wévOnpa Kai ob MevOija gepoica. 
And planted not a king but aching there. 


But this is characteristic; and, while there is nothing else so 
fanciful as this, there are a hundred other niceties of fancy and re- 
— pressed into the translator’s service with the happiest 
effect. 

But it is not in these minutie alone that Mr. Calverley displays 
congeniality with his original. Much time has been spent . 
commentators in discussing how many and which poems of Theo- 
critus are strictly pastoral. To us it seems that to go too 
carefully into such a question is to limit his genius. There is 
infinite variety in his subjects, and in their treatment. They are 
far from being all bucole in character; indeed not all can be 
designated as “idyllic,” “The Praise of Ptolemy,” ‘The Hiero,” 
and the poems in commemoration of Hercules being manifest 
exceptions; but perhaps we may say that in each and all there 
are idyllic features, eg., in xvi. go-z (“The Value of Song”), 
where we find such as the following :— 

And fair and fruitful may their cornlands be! 
‘heir flocks in thousands bleat upon the lea, 

Fat and full-fed : their kine, as home they wind, 
The lagging traveller of his rest remind. 


There is hardly a poem extant of Theocritus which does not 
enshrine some such gems of description ; and it is safe to say that, 
with scarcely an exception, they are pictures or scenes, painted in 
vivid words, and peopled with dramatis persone that are mute or 
voiceful as the case may be. To represent these pictures and 
persons we want a translator skilled alike in pictorial and in dra- 
matic effects, and such a one indubitably is Mr. Calverley, 
uniting as he does, to high powers of description and a keen sense 
of natural beauty, much perception of character and skill in por- 
trayal of the serious as well as the ludicrous. Into description he 
throws not only the life, but also the grace, with which Theocritus 
clothes it. Thus, in the beginning of that exquisite idyl (“ Har- 
vest-Home, or the Thalysia”), the Seventh, he has completely 
realized “ Byrrhina’s rill,” and the avenue beside it, where, 
Poplar and elm 
Shewed aisles of pleasant shadow, greenly roofed 
By tufted leaves ; 


and further on in it “the sombre boughs,” where “sweet cicalas 
chirped laboriously.” Some portions of the Fifth Idyl (“The 
Battle of the Bards”) present a field for descriptive talent, and 
that poem, being in thirteen-syllable rhyming couplets, atfords 
Mr. Calverley full scope for doing justice to his author. Perhaps, 
however, the most quotable examples are to be found in the 
“Hylas,” the description of the fountain in which strikes us as 
very nearly perfect in the translation before us. The metre, 
which is Southwell’s six-line stave, is used by him with remark- 
able felicity in turning also the Twenty-third and Twenty-sixth 
Idyls. Let the reader who has kept up his Greek compare vv. 
1-4 of Id. xiii., evdvedy re... dypowraic, with what follows 
ere 
There rose the sea-blue swallow-wort, and there 
The pale-hued maidenhair, with parsley green 
And vagrant marsh flowers ; and a revel rare 
In the pool’s midst the water-nymphs were scen 
To hold, those maidens of unslumbrous eyes, ; 
Whom the belated traveller sees and flies. 


For this kind of idyl we can imagine no better metre, and it is 
as effective in representing the debarkation of the Argonauts, and 
the after-wanderings of the bereaved Hercules, as it is for the 
scenery of the fountain. The translation of the whole idyl is 
faithful, vivid, and picturesque. But in truth it is only want of 
space that bars the citation of other equally true descriptive pas- 

es from the First Idyl, from the Kleventh, and from divers 
others. Foreground and background in all of these mimic pictures 
have been carefully painted by Theocritus, and it would be an 


exacting critic that could find a flaw in this skilful copy. Even 
such minute particulars as the attitude of the Cyclops, as he 
pours forth his lay to Galatea, 
ix) mitpag 


are neatly reproduced in the words 
He sate him down 
On the tall cliff, and seaward looked, and sang. 

But, to come to the dramatic aspect of Theocritus, it is curiously 
various and multiform. In one on of idyls we have the fervig 
utterances of the love-lorn sorceress (Idyl ii.) ; in another ang 
larger class the amcebeean contests of herdsmen and shepherds for 
the prize of pastoral minstrelsy ; and in yet another the mimetic 
and comic dialogues between Thyonichus and A'schines, the 
gossips Gorgo and Praxinoa, and the two starving fishermen who 
discuss a dream in the Twenty-first Idyl. In “the sorceress” 
there is something tragic, and still more that has pretensions to 

athos. And it must suffice to say that what there is of these in 
Theocritus’s model is preserved in the copy. Into the amoeheay 
raillery of the “herdsmen,” goatherds, and shepherds in some of 
the earlier idyls Mr. Calverley throws plenty of life and spirit, 
Witness the mock strife between Cometes and Lacon, from whi 
the following is a snatch :— 

Cometes. There’s some one ill of heartburn. You note it, I presume, 

— ? Go quick and fetch a squill from some old beldame’s 
tomb, 

Lacon. I think I’m stinging somebody, as Morson too perceives— 

Go to the river and dig up a clump of sow-bread leaves. 
And again how, in Idyl iv., Corydon rates the heifer that will not 
keep away from the olive-shoots (46-9) :— 
Back to thy hill, Cymetha! Great Pan ! how deaf thou art! 
I shall be with thee presently, and in the end thou’lt smart. 
I warn thee, keep thy distance. Look, up she creeps again! 
O if I had my cudgel, I’d lay about her then. 
The “ Gossips ”’—or, as Mr. Calverley calls them, the “ Two Ladies 
of Syracuse””—are far too good company for us to tantalize our 
readers by a bare specimen of their conversation. But our trans- 
lator will, if they list, take them in Gorgo’s and Praxinoa’s com- 
pany to the grand spectacle of the Adonis, after the preliminary 
ossip about their husbands, their pelisses, the baby, and so forth 
Eos been duly gone through. Life is the same in the nineteenth 
century after, as in the latest centuries before, the Christian era, 
if only we look at it in the same ranks; and even those who 
have no Greek learning will find abundant interest in the talk 
and tribulations of these sightseers. It is the same with the 
quaint idyl of “The Fishermen ”—in which, by the way, are 
two lines which have puzzled annotators, but to which the trans 
lation before us gives, without going out of the way, a plausible 
interpretation. Asphalion, after describing his own rough bed in 
his cabin by the sea, adds 
To iv TpUTavEi" 
gavti yap aiiy dypay éxew* 
and he seems to make the remark by way of contrast to the en- 
forced leisure which darkness and night-time vouchsafed to him 
and his comrade. It was otherwise, he says, in the public halls, 
where there were funds for lighting up the hours of darkness :— 
In rich men’s halls the lamps are burning yet ; 
But fish come always to the rich man’s net. 
The last line is simply an illustration drawn from Asphalion’s 
calling. ‘There are some good samples of monostich dialogue to 
be found in the idyl which comes next after “The Fishermen”; 
and we commend the completeness with which the Bebrycian 
King’s retort on Polydeuces, v. 59, rij¢ yé pev imudaivu, 
is rendered in the English “ And I’m not trespassing.” But the 
most striking achievement in this way of Theocritus is in an idyl 
which is not very often read in the original, and indeed requires 4 
little shading off and refining in translation to be quite present- 
able. As Mr. Calverley gives it, it cannot be found objectionable; 
and thus he confers a kindness upon the bard whom he has 
undertaken to present to English readers, by enabling them to see 
what skill, constructiveness, and reality ‘Theocritus has displayed 
in this idyl, “A Countryman’s Wooing.” It may be doubted 
whether there is anything cleverer in what remains of the 
clever though almost every line we possess of him undoubtedly is. 
The whole piece might be an illustration of the proverb that 
“twenty nay-says make one yea-say ” ; but the persistence of the 
rustic lover, and the squeamishness of the rustic belle, are repre- 
sented with infinite adroitness and vraisemblance. We extract 
ten lines from the confabulation of Daphnis and the Maiden :— 
M. Many have wooed me; but I fancied none. 
D. Till among many came the destined one. 
M. Wedlock is woe. Dear love, what sliall I do ? 
D. Woe it is not; but joy and dancing too. 
M. Wives dread their husbands: so I’ve heard it said. 
D. Nay! they rule o’er them. What does woman dread ? 
M. Then children—Eileithyia’s dart is keen. 
D. But the deliverer, Artemis, is your queen, 
M. And bearing children all our grace destroys. 
D. Bear them and shine more lustrous in your boys. 
The Greek of the last line is jy dé gita viov gaog 
deat viag; and it may fitly stand for a pattern of the neatness, 
spirit, and faithfulness of the rest. 

Throughout this work, indeed, there is a judicious union of these 
qualities, mixed in sound and sensible proportions. Nothing, for 
instance, can be more true and faithful than the rendering of 
epithets, eg. A\urapéxpwv, “the lustrous-limbed one,” ii. 102; 
& Aeveirag 6 Kopumridoc, ‘ You with the glossy coat and dangerous 
crest,” v. 147; and the “ Epithalamium of Helen” (an idyl 80 
turned as to rival the late Sir E. Head’s version of it in grace and 
spirit, while it outrivals it in faithfulness) will yield a whole 
crop of the og representative epithets to any reader who will 
note them. For Theocritean proverbs, on the other hand, Mr. 
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Calverley’s way, and we think it a right one, is to substitute the 
nearest current equivalent—e.g., in Idyl x. 11, xaderdv 
xopiw xiva yevoa reappears as “If but the cat taste cream” ; 
and so with the many other instances of cited proverb-lore which 
show that Theocritus, like Shakspeare, did not undervalue “ the 

ple’s voice.” By the substitution of modern saws Mr. 
Balverley evinces a kindred feeling and genius, and adds to the 
life and reality of the work he reproduces. His work strikes us 
as singularly free from mistakes. Taken from Briggs’s text, it 
Englishes Theocritus as we were wont to read him in schoolboy- 
days; and we are glad to see that he has made very good and 
acceptable sense of wy upon which the latest German 
editor, Fritsche, has tried his emendatory hand with no great 
success, and with a too hasty condemnation of English editors and 
translators. A slip or two may be found; eg. in Idyl iii. 50, 
“T envy Jason,” which can hardly pass muster as an equivalent 
for Za\@ “laclwva; and we suppose that, in the fourth verse of 

. 10, for “ in Dias” one should read “ in Dia.” 

But it is rare to find an English translation as free from even 
slight errors as this is; and, inasmuch as we accept to tke full 
Dr. Donaldson’s estimate of Theocritus as a poet of the highest 
original genius, and as the taste of the day as regards poetry is 
for the idyllic rather than the epic or didactic forms of it, we 
felicitate the reading public upon having gained a new version of 
him by a ripe scholar and a poet of a curiously congenial taste for 
scenery and word-painting. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN INQUISITION.” 


A REALLY full and impartial history of the Inquisition, from 
its first origin in the thirteenth century till it sunk under the 
crash of the French Revolution into its dishonoured grave, is still 
a desideratum in our language. The volume by Dr. Harris Rule 
which we had occasion to notice last year suggests the deficiency 
rather than supplies it. It is difficult for a Protestant to write 
with any semblance of moderation on the one point of the indict- 
ment against Rome where it is next to impossible to exaggerate the 
facts, and quite impossible to make out even a plausible defence. 
Least of all por such reserve be expected from a Wesleyan 
minister who finds the Holy Office prefigured in every chapter of the 
Apocalypse. The present work is so far more satisfactory that it 
comes, not from an English Protestant, but from a South American, 
and apparently a Roman Catholic, born at Santiago, the capital of 
Chile. He gives us, from the original documents of the Inqui- 
sition itself, preserved in the National Library of Lima, a chapter 
of the history of that institution in the last century—in the days, 
that is, of its decadence and comparative mildness—so horrible in 
the bare recital that we wish he had not done his best to weaken 
its effect by the copious garniture of expletives and tirades which 
decorates almost every page. It is fair to say that Seiior Mac- 
kenna has been singularly unhappy in his translator, who may 
or may not understand the Spanish language, but is conspicuously 
ignorant of his own. It is weary work to peruse a writer who is 

ways talking about “ the conspiration of silence,” the “ sackage of 
the record office,” the “ amount of tllustration””—meaning, — 
enlightenment—among the people, and who speaks of “ Llorente, 
the terrible historian of the same institution, of which, by his 
office, he was the depository of its archives”; not to add 
that Mr. Duffy has improved upon the sufficiently vituperative 
comments of his author by a running accompaniment of still 
more vituperative notes of his own to point the moral against 
the “whole of the great body of the clergy of the Catholic 
Church.” Still, after full allowance has been made for Mr. Duffy’s 
blundering self-sufficiency, and his almost incredible ignorance of 
English and, we suppose, of Latin—for hardly a Latin word is 
quoted that is not misspelt—it is clear that the best translator 
could not have made his author other than prolix, pedantic, and 
wholly deficient in the first rudiments of literary composition. 
The book reads throughout like the essay of a precocious and 
absurdly egotistic schoolboy. The dedication to the memory of 
the first Archbishop of Santiago, who seems to have been a 
member of the writer’s family, is but an average sample of the 
bombastic language of the whole volume :— 

To his immaculate virtue, his sublime humility, to his infinite charity and 
holy teaching, who guided us from our childhood in the path of tolerance 
and love, eternal base of true religion, These pages, which, by a sad con- 
trast of past times, remind us of the execrable abominations of hatred and 
absurdity, I dedicate with profound and sincere veneration. 


It is only on account of the importance of the subject, which sur- 
vives in spite of every possible error of taste, style, and method in 
both author and translator, and the solid basis of authentic testi- 
mony on which the story is founded, that we have called attention 
to a volume in a literary point of view so utterly worthless, 

Sefior Mackenna tells us that he was led to put ther this 
account of the process against Francisco Moyen from the original 
autos preserved at Lima, by the appearance of a work in vindica- 
tion of the Inquisition from the = of Saavedra, a prebendary of 
Santiago, and still more by finding that this work was selected 
by the directors of the Jesuit College at Santiago as a text-book 
to be read to their pupils during dinner, and had received the 
express approbation of the authorities of the archdiocese. He adds 
that the author is affirmed by all who know him to be “a learned 
man, a famous theologian, and a modest and Christian clergyman,” 


* Francisco Moyen; or, the Inquisition as it was in South America. B: 
Go. gee Mackenna. Translated by J. W. Duffy. London: Sotheran 
i 


which makes his uncompromising defence of the Inquisition, as 
“a natural expression of the nature of Christian society, and of the 
nature of man,” the more unpleasantly significant as a moral fact. 
Seftor Saavedra is content to trace the origin of the Inquisition to 
Theodosius the Great, but his critic reminds us that the Peruvian 
Bermudez had been even bolder in his claim of venerable an- 
tiquity, for he informs his readers that “God, as the first Inquisitor, 
tried the cause of Adam.” Saavedra reckons among the advan- 
tages of the Inquisition, that it was not only established in defence 
of the Christian faith and of public order, but also “ for the benefit 
and individual security of the heretics themselves,” and it thus 
gave to the people a lesson of moderation and humanity, and 
—— out to kings the path of mercy! This is rather startling, 
ut one is still more surprised to learn that the Holy Oftice was a 
main agent in promoting the revival of literature and science. 
that point the ingenious Prebendary shall speak for himself :— 

It is said that the Spanish Inquisition operated as an obstacle to science. 
But history says the contrary, for it was exactly only but a short time after 
it was established, and during the period of its development and while in its 
greatest vigour, that the sciences began to flourish, universities were founded, 
and the art of printing introduced ; it encouraged the study of the classi 
it favoured poetry and the fine arts, books were imported, men celebra: 
for their learning were invited from foreign countries, the nobles dedicated 
themselves to studies which had been for a long time neglected, and through- 
out Spain there reigned an activity for scientific investigation very remark- 
able. The epoch in which Spanish literature shone with its greatest. 
splendour was from the latter part of the fifteenth century to the end of the 
seventeenth, and this likewise was the period in which the Inquisition dis- 
ove its greatest energy and power. antes, Lope de Vega, Caldero’ 

*r. Luis de Leon, Solis, Santa Teresa, Luis de la Puente, Rivadencira, an 
the three greatest historians of Spain, Pulgar, Zurita and Mariana, belonged 
to this time, and their works were printed with the licence of the 
Inquisition. 

This is a curious = of the old apne, hoc, propter hoc. 

For the Spanish hesitiinn is gravely sattond to have origi- 
nated the very movement which it was established for the purpose 
of repressing, and which it did so successfully repress that for 
theology, science, history, and, in fact, all but the lightest literature, 
which alone could escape suspicion of heresy, Spain, during the 
period of its power, has no single name to show. Seiior Mackenna 
may well observe that it would be as reasonable to trace freedom 
of thought and of the press to the action of the Roman Index, 
or to say that the gag was invented to increase our facility 
of speech. We will not say with him that poor Saavedra’s 
“ vertiginous ravings are unfathomable,” because we have no 
taste for sublimated Billingsgate; but one is certainly rather 
taken aback to hear a cathedral dignitary in the nineteenth 
century openly a the capital punishment of heretics 
on the Scriptural ground that God ordained it in the Mosaic law, 

and that our Lord told Pilate that his power over life and 
death was given him from on high. After this we are pre 

to learn that torture is also a natural right which may be de- 
fended both on philosophical and historical grounds, and that 
exhuming the bones of dead heretics in order to strew their ashes 
on the burning pile gave ‘a salutary example” by inspiring in 
people’s minds a greater detestation of the crime. It appears from 
an extract in the Appendix that the delation of heretics was 
accounted, under the sway of the Inquisition, one of the first of 
Christian duties ; and that the first inquiry of a confessor to his 
penitent was as to his knowledge of any heretics. Indeed this 
edifying question seems only recently to have gone out of fashion 
in South America, if we may judge from the following note :— 

We have already mentioned that Stevenson had declared that he took from 
the secret archives of the Inquisition at Lima various denunciations of 
heretics made by their own confessors, but _~ from this there exists at the 
present time a respectable gentleman in tiago, who, having confessed 
himself in Lima, in 1817, when he was only seventeen years old, found him- 
self obliged to hold a profound theological discussion with his confessor, who 
was a Father Porras, of St. Domingo, respecting whether he ought to 
denounce or not the ill-fated and clever Chilian Don Joaquin Eyana, at 
that time banished to Lima, and a great admirer of Voltaire and the 
French philosophers. 

Father Porras, however, did not press the point, as the Holy 
Office had been abolished five years before. 

We are not going to follow the author through the loath- 
some details of the capture and inhuman treatment of Francisco. 
Moyen, a young Frenchman, seized on the idlest pretexts, and —_ 
twelve years in the prisons of the Inquisition of Lima, when he 
was finally dadenel innocent, and sentenced to ten years more 
imprisonment in the dungeons of the Holy Office at Seville! 
Happily a shipwreck on the way to Spain released him from his 
lingering martyrdom. If our readers wish to know the kind of 
charges which the Inquisitors were unanimous in regarding as 
proof of formal heresy, we may mention that one of them was his 
calling a mule—which has no soul—a creature of God,” and 
another, his saying that, “in the Ave Maria, it should not be The 
Lord ts with thee, but The Lord was with thee.” Among the 
forty counts of the indictment against him, of which these are fair 
samples, there were, however, two of a more serious nature, which 
evidently contain the real explanation of the treatment he re- 
ceived. We will give them as they stand in the autos, with the 
accompanying decree of his judges :— 

XV. Tue Ponrtirrs, 

Upon another occasion, in the presence of various persons, the said accused 
repeated the same proposition as in the last charge, added that the Pope 
canonized, or did any other thing for the sake of money, because it is known 
that his Holiness does not canonize many that are canonizable, because 
there is no money forthcoming. 

They said they were agreed: that the first part of the charge had the 
same censure as the one antecedent, and that the second part contained 
scandalous doctrine, temerarious, heretically blasphemous and formally 
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heretical, and injurious to the Pontiffs and to the Church, constituting the 
accused a heretical blasphemer, and formally a heretic. 
XXXIV.—TuHe Luxury or THE CLERGY. 

The accused, in a conversation about the ecclesiastics, several times spoke 
of them in general in a mocking and disrespectful manner, particularly of 
the pomp and ostentation of the Sefiors Bishops, Archbishops, and the Holy 
Pontiff, wondering that they rode in rich coaches and had large incemes, 
when St. Peter and the other Apostles and Evangelists went about covered 
with poor clothing, asking alms and preaching the Gospel. 

They said they were agreed: that this charge contained scandalous 
doctrine, offensive piarum aurium, insulting to the Pontiffs, to the Ecclesi- 
astical Prelates, and to the State; temerarious, partaking of the heresy of 
Wickliff, and constituting the accused vehemently suspected in the faith and 
of the Wickliffian heresy. 

The Appendix contains some painfully instructive extracts from 
the maa Inquisitors used in Spain and Portugal, most of which, 
however, were given in Dr. Rule’s volume already noticed in our 
columns. The revolting hypocrisy of “earnestly beseeching ” the 
civil authorities not to punish the heretics delivered into their 
hands is expressly recognised and enjoined. The sole ground for 
this injunction is, that otherwise the judges would incur “ irregu- 
larity” by the old Canon Law. Any civil officer who had acted on 
the formal recommendation to mercy would have thereby incurred 
suspicion of heresy himself, and have been dealt with accordingly. 
Yet Prebendary Saavedra is silly or audacious enough to appeal 
to this hypocritical formality in proof of the merciful character of 
the Inquisition. Those who wish to gain some acquaintance with 
a code of rules drawn up with admirable sagacity not so much to 
secure the conviction of the guilty as to preclude the escape of the 
innocent, will do well to study the extracts given here. One 
specimen passage from the chapter on the kind of testimony to be 
received against those accused of heresy is all we can find room 
for here. It will probably be enough for the digestion of ordinary 
readers :— 

1st. In causes of he with respect to the faith the testimony of the ex- 
communicated is received, as also that of the accomplices of the accused, of 
the infumous, of the criminals accused of any crime whatever, in short, also 
that of heretics ; always provided that these testimonies are against the 
accused but never in their favour. 

2nd. The testimony of false witnesses against the accused is also admitted ; 
so that should a false witness retract his first declaration favourable to the 
accused, the judges must attend to the second. ‘This law is peculiar to the 
process against heretics, because in the ordinary tribunals it is the first 
declaration that is valid. It is to be understood that the second declaration 
is only of value when it is to the prejudice of the accused ; should it be in 
their favour, the judge must only admit the first. Let us suppose, for 
example, that So-and-so has said that the priests were the inventors of 
purgatory, and afterwards denies his accusation, the first declaration will 
remain good, notwithstanding the posterior retractation, if in case that the 
second declaration weakens the force of the first; and he that retracts must 
be punished for being a false witness. The judge must be careful not to 
give too much credit to such retractations, because in that might result the 

impunity of heresy.—Directory and Annotations, book iii. note 122. 

3rd. Against the accused is also admitted the declaration of domestic 
witnesses, that is, of his wife, of his children, of his relations and servants, 
but never in his favour; and thus it has been ordered because these declara- 
tions are of much weight.—Directory, part iii. question 70. 

4th. It is an opinion agreed to by all moralists that in causes of heresy a 
brother can declare against a brother, and a son against his father. Father 
Simancas wished to exempt from this law the father and the children, but 
his opinion is not admissible, because it would render erroneous the most 

convincing reasons, which are, that we ought to obey God in preference to 
our fathers, and that if it is lawful for one to take away the life of his 
father when he becomes an enemy to his country, how much more ought he 
to denounce him when he becomes guilty of the crime of heresy ? A son, 
accuser of his father, does not incur the penalties fulminated by the law 
against the children of heretics, and this is the premium for his ion.— 
In premium delationis, Annot. book ii. note 12. 

One word more, and we have done. The Tablet the other day 
made itself ae merry—for to the Ultramontane mind heretic- 
burning is one of the liveliest topics of amusement—over the alleged 
discovery of the calcined remains of former victims of the Inqui- 
sition at Madrid, which it declared to be simply “ the débris of 
an old building.” Our contemporary gives no authority for its 
contradiction of the received account, and its own reputation for 
accuracy is not such as to enable its readers to dispense with 
proof. But the writer must be perfectly aware that it is not really 
of the slightest consequence whether or not the particular relics 
dug up at Madrid were the charred bones of heretics, for of the 
fact of their being immolated by wholesale there can be no 
shadow of a doubt. The simple fact that Torquemada alone burnt 
8,000 of them at the lowest utation, and over 10,000 ac- 
cording to the more common reckoning, besides torturing and 
imprisoning some 90,000 more, is sufficiently eloquent without 
any additional illustration from the spectacle of exhumed corpses. 
To say that “it was the work of the State, not of the Church” 
is a mere subterfuge, though De Maistre originated it. The Spanish 
Government no doubt utilized the Inquisition for its own pur- 
se but it used an instrument ready made and put into its hands 

the Church, and which has existed equally in every other 
Catholic country, the Roman States included, where the ecclesias- 
tical authorities could get their way. In South America, as 
Mackenna tells us, it held its own, not by the good-will of the 
State, but in = of it, though the civil power was none the less 
compelled to obey its behests and do its bloody work. 


AUSTRALIAN VIEWS OF ENGLAND.* 


WE. have often thought that an amusing book might be made 
by a republication of the letters of some intelligent news- 
paper Correspondent. We do not speak of those accounts of 


* Australian Views of England. By Henry Parkes, late Colonial Secretary 
of New South Wales, London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 18609. 


campaigns or revolutions by qualified eye-witnesses which form 
useful chapters of contemporary history; they have merits of 
their own of a special ikind ; but it would often be interesting, 
after the lapse of a few years, to recall the impression made u 
a sensible observer by a contemplation of the more ordin 
course of affairs. It would be curious to remark how fallible are 
even the acutest prophets; how many events passed almost with- 
out notice which were destined to exercise a marked influence 
upon the time; and how many questions, on the other hand, 
attracted the liveliest interest which have sunk into profound and 
undisturbed repose. The collections of private letters, which 
illustrate former periods, have generally the fault that we 
cannot infer much from their silence; we do not know how 
much knowledge the correspondents may have assumed in each 
other, nor whether they have passed over significant incidents 
from a want of appreciation or from any merely private motive, 
It is common, for example, to remark upon the entire want 
of any perception of the coming changes in letters written 
from France in the years which preceded the outburst of the 
Revolution. ‘The fact is, indeed, curious; but it may some- 
times be due to the natural preference of a letter-writer for 
dwelling upon amusing personal interests, rather than upon general 
olitical speculations. A newspaper Correspondent, on the other 
and, is bound to be more or less philosophical; it is his special 
duty to mark the signs of impending changes; and if he fails to 
dwell upon the most significant events, we may be sure that it is 
from absence of the ability to discern them, instead of absence of 
desire to record them. eam, we forget so rapidly the senti- 
ments which were familiar to us only afew years back, that it 
is curious to have them recalled by unimpeachable testimony ; 
and though the process may often be humiliating, it possesses 
some very palpable advantages. 

For these reasons we should be disposed to welcome the little 
volume whose title we have quoted below, which is a reprint of 
certain letters written from England, in the years 1861 and 1862, 
to the Sydney Morning Herald. They should have the additional 
merit of showing us, what is seldom brought before us, the 
opinions, namely, which our colonists entertain of the Mother- 
country. The letters are indeed not very remarkable, and we fear 
that we cannot contradict the modest avowal of the author, that 
they “have no claim to literary excellence.” Still it may be a 
good thing to see what an intelligent Australian had to say about 
England seven years ago. We do not know how large a section 
of his fellow-colonists he may represent, though, if the ordinary 
descriptions of colonial sentiment be true, we should infer that 
they were a decided minority. The Sydney Morning Herald, if we 
may assume that it was in general sympathy with its Corre- 
spondent, entertained very different views from those of its name- 
sake in England. Mr. Parkes, so far as we can understand, for 
he does not express himself very decidedly, is a believer in Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s opinions as to the expediency of the complete 
separation of the colonies from the British Empire. He attended 
one of those depressing debates in which the House of Commons is 
engaged in discussing an abstract proposition concerning countries 
about which the majority knows next to nothing, and cares as 
little. As in duty bound, Mr. Parkes sat out the debate; and the 
House, which had been tolerably well filled at its commencemen 
dwindled, as he informs us, to twenty-seven whilst it proceeded, ant 
was counted out directly after its conclusion. If we desire to 
keep up a close connexion with Australia, it is certainly to be 
hoped that as few reporters as possible may be present at Parlia- 
mentary debates on behalf of Australian newspapers. Their 
observations will hardly tend to increase the colonists’ sense of 
ee in the eyes of the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Parkes, 
indeed, does not seem to have a very high opinion of the state of 

olitical knowledge in England. ‘Tris visit taking place in the 

almerstonian epoch, he was struck with the indifference dis- 
played as to such subjects as the extension of the franchise. He 
quotes a letter written by Mr. Miall in November, 1861, refusing 
to attend a Reform conference on the ground that the whole 
country had given itself up to a strong delusion, and cared little 
for any questions of the kind. “Since the outburst of the Russian 
war,” said Mr. Miall, “ political demoralization has been both wider 
in its sweep and more _ in its action than in any like period of 
our modern a e English nation, as Mr. Parkes decl 
“cares nothing about politics in the abstract, or what is call 
political principle.” A few people have hobbies, especially about 
matters in which their pockets are concerned ; Nonconformists dis- 
like church-rates ; and commercial men are sincere in denouncing 
Protection; but the period, he thinks, is marked by a dying 
out: of the strong passions of former days, though he admits 
that they may revive at some future epoch. As may be sup- 
posed from his eral tone of sentiment, Mr. Parkes was & 
strong sympathizer with the Northern States, and records with 
much disgust the affectionate manner in which Mr. Gregory shook 
by the hand “ the old slave-master,” Mr. Mason, on a report of 
General M‘Clellan’s surrender. In short, Mr. Parkes’s view of the 
country was pretty much what we are accustomed to expect in the 
more respectable part of the Republican pressin America. ‘There is 
indeed, no Ts against England; but he evidently regard 
us with a certain kindly contempt, as poor ignorant aristocratic 
people who had fallen aside from our old zeal, and showed @ 
want of any ardent sympathy with causes which deserved our 
respect. We must leave to our readers to decide, according 


to their individual tastes, how far this criticism is well founded ; 
only remarking, by the way, that it is curious to contrast 
the political apathy which struck our writer so forcibly seven 
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ago with the great changes which have since taken place. 
The fires have revived more quickly than Mr. Parkes could have 
anticipated. Taking these remarks, however, for what they are 
|worth, it is odd to remark what are the great subjects of interest 
for an ardent Australian democrat. In the opening letters we 
have some remarks on the death of the Prince Consort, for whom 
Mr. Parkes finds it difficult adequately to express his admiration. 
He dwells upon the many virtues of the departed Prince; he declares 
that from one end of England to another the effect was one “of 
universal visible grief.” The loss is to be seen everywhere, he 
says, “in the grief-burdened faces of the people.” The English 
working-men were specially suited, he thinks, to appreciate the 
services of the Prince Consort, because—whatever 2 may pre- 
cisely mean—“ there is a very kingliness in the true type of the 
English mechanic.” As an outward and visible expression of the 
national sorrow, “ England is becoming a land of statues.” In 
a few years “every English child will have some local statue of 
Albert the Good, benignly crowning its earliest associations.” 
Nor is his loyalty confined to this member of the Royal Family. 
He speaks affectionately of Albert Edward, who is now (that 
is, in 1862) “ completing his princely education by a course of 
travel in the lands of classical and sacred story.” The Prince of 
Wales, he believed—for newspaper Correspondents are fallible— 
was about to ascend the throne, in consequence of the expected 
abdication of our “idolized Queen.” He pushed into a railway- 
station to catch a glimpse of Prince Arthur, and, though reluc- 
tantly admitting his likeness to “ other little boys,” was evidently 
much gratified by the glimpse vouchsafed to him. 

This is perhaps the most characteristic part of the book. It is 
curious to see a gentleman who is evidently an ardent democrat, 
who speaks with profound admiration of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
arguments on behalf of colonial emancipation, and declares that his 
opponents have entirely failed to meet them, express notwith- 
standing an involuntary loyalty to the Royal Family in which 
many Englishmen of far more Conservative sentiments would 
scarcely be able to equal him. We do not ask what is the 
precise value of this sentiment, for the question would be a 
very difficult one ; but it is worth taking into account, when 
we discuss the relations subsisting between ourselves and Aus- 
tralia, that the loyal instinct survives in so much strength even 
amongst those who almost openly advocate a separation from 
us. When Mr. Parkes speaks of English pauperism, of English 
blindness to the merits of democracy, and of the generally effete 
character of much of our political sentiment, we might almost 
take him for a Massachusetts Radical. To all appearance he would 
listen with approval to a Sumnerian oration on the manifold 
crimes of Great Britain. When, on the other hand, he comes 
within the attraction of royalty, he speaks with a strength of 
sentiment to which we are scarcely accustomed at home. It 
would perhaps be unfair to suggest as a partial explanation of the 
apparent inconsistency that he lavishes most of his praises upon 
, a members of the Royal Family who, in his opinion, will no 
longer exercise an influence upon our politics. But it is evident 
that, whatever Mr. Parkes’s private opinions may be, the people 
for whom he writes have by no means become dead to the power 
of a loyal appeal. 

We may mention one other criticism upon English manners which 
has by no means become obsolete, and to which we have lately 
had our attention called. Mr. Parkes went to the Oxford Com- 
memoration, with a due respect for the historical associations of 
our ancient Universities. He expected to see the flower of the 
English youth of the upper classes, and to take a lesson in polite 
manners, of a refinement impossible to persons brought up in a 
new country. He expected—it wasrash, if natural—to “see some 
classic turn given to the latest slang, some freshness of wit in- 
fused into the dispensations of popular displeasure!” We need 
hardly say what he did in fact hear—a wild and meaningless 
hubbub, which he kindly describes as the ebullition of animal 

irits; a series of howls for “ladies in blue” and “ladies in 
pink,” and the other time-honoured disturbances by which young 
gentlemen at our Universities show their right to be considered 
as the best specimens of English education. That they cheered 
Jefferson Davis, hooted Mr. Bright, and chaffed the Portuguese 
Ambassador because he had two Christian names, were matters of 
trifling importance, though they seem to have shocked Mr. 
Parkes a good deal. It did not show much literary cultivation 
that there should be a shout on the name of Mr. Henry Taylor, 
“Who is he?” These matters may be set down to political pre- 
judices, good or bad, and to an ignorance which is not criminal, if 
it is not creditable; but the hideous roar of a crowd of under- 
graduates, permitted to insult University authorities and interrupt 
all proceedings for the whole time of the meeting, is duently 
disreputable, and we hope that the remarks made upon it by un- 
prejudiced foreign observers may come to the ears of those who 
are responsible for the insubordination exhibited. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE’S ADVENTURES.* 


WO things are necessary for a good plot—a clever complica- 
tion of incident, and an adequate basis to rest it upon. That 
nothing is stronger than its weakest part is an axiom as true in 
literature as in mechanics. It is a waste of power to pile up the 
agony, or the mystery, or the ingenuity, if the foundation on which | 
it all reposes be flimsy, trivial, and insignificant. The organic | 


* Adventures of Mrs. Hardcastle. By Lady Charles Thynne. 3 vols. | 


London: Hurst & Blackett. 1869. 


weakness of the fabric only becomes more apparent. This is 
the mistake which Lady C. Thynne has made in this work. It 
reminds one of a pyramid standing on its apex. Three whole 
volumes are devoted to the elucidation of a mystery which 
roves after all to be nothing but a mare’s nest. To say the 
east, such a result is disappointing. One submits to be mysti- 
fied in a novel, and to grope from chapter to chapter in a twilight 
of vague surmise, on the implied condition that one is to be re- 
warded by something solid and substantial at the bottom of all this 
elaborate mystification. Nothing is more irritating than to find 
that one has been tricked into wading through three volumes of 
much ado about nothing. If there be such an offence as obtaining 
readers by false pretences, it is committed by the novelist who 
raises expectations, say of a murder or a bigamy, and then palms 
off upon the reader some peccadillo or trumpery entanglement. 
If mystery is imported, it should be a mystery with some stuff in 
it, not a mere cobweb which by the exercise of the smallest com- 
mon sense would have been brushed away at the outset of the 
story. It is not only inartistic, but highly — to experiment 
on the reader’s curiosity with a wtating. will take care not 
to be duped twice. 

Having indicated the principal defect of this work—namely, its 
want of a knot worth the labour of disentangling—let us at once sa: 
that it is written throughout in a pleasant and lady-like tone, an 
that the story is told with no little skill. The heroine is a fascinati 
governess, domiciled in the family of a Lancashire manufacturer, an 
endowed with a splendid soprano voice. The antecedents of Theresa 
Oliver were wrapt in profound obscurity, nothing being known of her 
but that she had come to Mr. Morgan’s on the casual recommen- 
dation of a Paris banker. The presence among them of a young 
lady of great beauty and refinement, and a splendid talent for 
operatic music, could not fail to excite the curiosity of the small 
circle who frequented Branston Fold. By common consent it was 
agreed that Miss Oliver “had a history,” but what that history 
was no one could make out, for on the slightest allusion to her 

ast she enveloped herself in impenetrable reserve. The only 
frequent visitor at Mr. Morgan’s house was John Hardcastle, a 
thriving young brother manufacturer, to whom he acted as a sort 
of commercial Mentor, and whom | e would gladly have seen united 
to his daughter Jane. In this hopeful little project he is en- 
couraged by the wily Theresa, who artfully insinuates that these 
frequent visits are inspired by a tender interest in her pupil. 
Consequently the ocr: man is rudely disillusioned when one 
fine morning John Hardcastle arrives to ask his consent to a mar- 
riage, not with Jane, but with her governess. We may notice, 
in passing, the somewhat novel view of Lancashire character 
disclosed in these pages. The Manchester man is usually credited 
with an unusual amount of shrewdness, One can quite imagine, 
however, that in a matter of domestic tactics he should be out- 
witted byadesigning woman. What is less easy to understand, even 
making due allowance for the blinding effect of love, is the readi- 
ness of a Manchester man to marry a young lady of whose ante- 
cedents he was utterly in the dark, and without even venturing an 
inquiry on a subject of such vital moment to his happiness. One 
would have thought that an equivocal position, and the possession 
of an exceptionally splendid soprano voice, were of themselves 
circumstances suggestive of caution. The guileless simplicity of 
her hero-manufacturer seems to us to show that our authoress 
wishes to exhibit the reverse side of the type of character popu- 
larly attributed to Lancashire. Or perhaps she merely means 
to illustrate the omnipotence of female influence, and to show 
how the acutest dealer in cotton becomes the veriest idiot when 
aes against a woman. However it may be explained, John 
Tardeastle’s matrimonial leap in the dark proves, as might be 
expected, a mistake. Unluckily, it is not possible to sympathize 
very keenly with the sorrows of a man who deliberately, and with- 
out inquiry, marries a governess with a magnificent voice, and 
a past buried in mystery. Such an act of temerity puts him fairly 
beyond the pale of sympathy, except of the most gushing kind. 
Men of the world will think that he ought to have counted its 
cost beforehand, and to have been prepared with philosophic 
calmness to find himself the husband of an interesting murderess, 
or a bankrupt, or a bigamist, or in some other desperately un- 
pleasant fix. As it is, our authoress lets him off cheaply —rather 
too cheaply, we think—to enforce with proper emphasis the duty 
of circumspection in so momentous an affair as marriage. How- 
ever, as it is only by degrees, and after inflicting on him much 
mental anguish, which ultimately brings him to an early grave, 
that the innocent character of his wife’s prenuptial adventures 
is established, he may fairly be considered to have atoned for 
his indiscretion. 

It is not long before he begins to discover that it has been an in- 
discretion. The old-fashioned home of the Hardcastles, and the 
society of his two maiden sisters, soon become insufferable to the 
aspiring ex-governess. She longs fora more fashionable sphere, and 
persuades her indulgent husband to buy a smart country seat in 
the neighbourhood. As the mistress of Walton Grange, she 
mixes in county society. But the inconvenience of mysterious an- 
tecedents is much more liable to be realized by a popular county 
lady than by an obscure governess. As before her marriage every 
one was sure that she had “a history,” so after marriage she is 
perpetually falling in with persons “ who fancy they have seen 
that face before,” or still more vividly impressed with remi- 
niscences of the splendid soprano. Almost every one starts, or turns 
pale, or shows confusion, on being suddenly introduced. In par- 
ticular, a certain young Lord Blair, the great man of the neigh- 
bourhood, recognises in the lady Teresa Nardi, a beautiful opera 
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singer with whom he had been desperately in love at Milan. 
Being a man of high principle, he is naturally surprised to find 
that Mr. Hardcastle has been kept in the dark as to his wife’s 
former career, and it is with great reluctance, and after much 
good advice, that he consents to pledge himself to secrecy, A 
much more unpleasant recognition awaits Mrs. Hardcastle when 
she is identified at the Paris Opera House by M. Brissonet, a 
gambling adventurer who had been the impresario of the Milan 
theatre, and who held a promise binding the fair Teresa to marry 
him in three years’ time. For a gambler, M. Brissonet is re- 
markably moderate in his demands. For the sum of 40/. he is 
willing to waive his claims for a time. On reflection, he dis- 
covers that he has asked too little, and follows his victim to 
Walton Grange to extort another hundred. In this strait, Mrs. 
Hardcastle has recourse for the money to Lord Blair, who 
vainly implores her to make a clean breast of it to her husband. 
Affairs are brought to a crisis by a further demand for 5o00l. 
We may remark, in passing, that the figure named in these re- 
peated requests for hush-money indicates an amount of forbear- 
ance on the part of the needy adventurer for which we were 
not prepared. On his journey to enforce this last demand, 
M. Brissonet meets with a railway accident, which lays 
him on a sick-bed at Canterbury. There, Mrs. Hardcastle, 
taking advantage of her husband’s absence from home, re- 
solves to visit him; and, against his better judgment, Lord 
Blair, with his cheque-book, is induced to accompany her. For 
a consideration, M. Brissonet is persuaded to give up the com- 
promising paper, and Mrs. Hardcastle returns to her home, only 
to find that in escaping from Scylla she has fallen into Charybdis. 
Finding her absent, and tracing her to London in company with 
the young lord, John Hardcastle jumps to the conclusion that she 
has eloped with Lord Blair; and with the only gleam of energy 
which marks the typical Lancashire man in his conduct, breaks up 
his establishment, and retires to the seclusion of an injured hus- 
band. With his characteristic tendency to implicit trust in 
appearances, he refuses to listen to a word of explanation ; and it is 
not until Lady Blair, the mother of the supposed seducer, writes a 
long and temperate letter, clearing up the whole matter, that he can 
be induced to listen to reason. Of course Lady C. Thynne does not 
mean to imply that the Lancashire man is more amenable to 
reason from the lips of a peeress than from other less influential 
lips. Anyhow, this last appeal is successful; a reconciliation is 
etiected ; and Theresa returns repentant, and at last no longer 
reticent, to nurse her husband on the death-bed to which the 
‘worry caused by her concealments had consigned him. 

After all, it is not very easy to see what the adventurous Mrs, 
Hardcastle was so anxious to keep from her husband; still less, why 
she was so bent on keeping it from him. The fact of her having 
sung in public was not likely to have damaged her in his estima- 
tion, the position of a prima donna being decidedly more brilliant 
than that of a governess. Nor was there anything in her rela- 
tions with Lord Blair, and his boyish attachment to her, for 
which she need have blushed. Even the mysterious paper 
which gave M. Brissonet his hold over her fails to furnish any 
adequate motive for such perversely eccentric conduct. On the 
contrary, the existence of such a document was much to her 
credit, as no reasonable husband could have doubted, since it had 
been signed to procure for her inother the means of living. The 
utmost extent of her apprehensions could not have gone beyond 
the possibility of an action for breach of promise, and even this 
was an imaginary danger, since a promise of many — standing 
made in Italy between two forvigners was hardly likely to become 
the subject of investigation }y a British jury. Even the most 
helpless and weak-minded of heroines pone hardly have sacrificed 
her own and her husband's happiness to so transparent a bugbear, 
much less a lady who is represented as the very opposite of such a 
character. There are, no doubt, people constitutionally secretive, 
capable of making mysteries of anything and everything, how- 
ever trifling, out of the mere love of mystery. They can- 
not blow their nose without investing the proceeding with 
an air of mystery. Mrs. Hardcastle may have evinced this 
nae se peculiarity; but then a lady of a gratuitously 

rtive turn of mind is hardly the person whom a judicious novelist 
would adopt as heroine. One is provoked at being misled 
into a moment’s speculation over actions prompted by such trivial 
and unirtelligible motives, And this, as we intimated at starting, 
is very much the impression which this novel leaves. The puzzle is 
ingeniously dovetailed, but the key to the puzzle is wholly inade- 

uate. Another, and perhaps a more serious, defect of this work 
is that the principal characters in it are depicted in such a manner 
as to — the reader from feeling a —_ of sympathy with 
any of the three. John Hardcastle is such a very poor creature, 
that it requires a violent effort of imagination to accept him as the 
representative of the intelligence and independence of the North. 
Lord Blair is a nice young man, of excellent principles, but no 
great sense, thoroughly qualified to shine at the tea-table or upon the 
croquet lawn, but quite unsuited for such grave matters as lending 
married ladies money, ard taking journeys with them to get them 
out of scrapes, As for Mrs. Hardcastle, she is unpleasant almost 
to repulsiveness. We hardly suppose Lady C. Thynne intends 
one to admire her heroine, but she writes as if she had a sneaking 
liking for her. Heroines of fiction are not bound to be virtuous ; 
a dash of vice in them is quite admissible—witness Becky Sharp, 
who certainly had her little moral failings. But then Mrs. Hard. 
castle has none of Becky Sharp's delightful cleverness and verve. 
So far as we can ehaon | to understand her, she is merely sly, self- 


ish, insincere, and silly. Her metamorphosis at the end into a de. 
voted wile is a very imperfect atonement for her life-long distrust 
of her husband, and_ her utter want of self-respect in soliciting 
money from an old lover. Some of the subordinate characters 
are much more pleasing, and much better drawn. The two maiden 
sisters of John Hardcastle are natural and lifelike, and, to use 
a horrid phrase, very happily differentiated. There is real insight 
in making the elder sister, who is gentle and timid, acquiesce at 
once in the theory of her sister-in-law’s guilt, while the younger, 
whose original prejudice against her was much stronger, from her 
own frank and candid disposition, stoutly maintains her belief in 
her innocence. If her brother had had more of Sarah Hardcastle’s 
spirit, he would have been more interesting and more like what a 
Lancashire man is popularly imagined to be ; but then there would 
have been comparatively little to write about “ Mrs. Hardcastle’s 
adventures.” 

The odd thing is, that Lady C. Thynne has overlooxed the fact 
that the title of her book is a misnomer, and that her heroine was 
never Mrs. Hardcastle at all. Having been married under the 
name of Theresa Oliver, while her real name was Nardi, she was 
never legally married. ‘This will serve to point the moral of the 
tisk which young ladies with “ historical” antecedents run, when 
they condescend tu so commonplace and prosaic a formality as 
marriage. Of all “ Mrs, Hardcastle’s adventures,” this strikes us 
as being by many degrees the most serious. 


The Rey. Dr. Batter of Monaghan calls upon us to correct “a 
very injurious misrepresentation of his views” which appeared in 
the SavurpaYy Revinw of May 29, in an article on the “ Belfast 
Meeting.” Dr. Battry says that “ the pious ejaculation of ‘ God 
grant i!” uttered with reference to a contemplated civil war in 
Ireland, were the words, not of him, Dr. Battery, but of the 
Fenian Myr. Kickuam. That is to say, Dr. BArtEY complains 
that we attributed to him language which he was quoting from 
Mr. Kicknam. We are very glad that this is the case; and, though 
we are by no means called upon to do so, we allow Dr. Battey 
to make this statement. But if Dr. Baiiey will be at the trouble 
of consulting the STANDARD of May 25, from which we quoted, he 
will find that the inverted commas in that journal's report of his 
speech at Belfast give the words “ God grant it!” not as any 
quotation from Mr. Kicknam made by Dr. Battey, but as the 
words of the speaker himself—namely, “ Dr. BAytEx of Mona- 
ghan,” which it appears ought to have been “Dr. Batvey.” 
Dr. Battery therefore ought to have addressed himself to the 
STANDARD, rather than to us. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M USICAL UNION.—Madame AUSPITZ-KOLAR, 


Pianiste from Vienna (on Tuesday next, June 15, at St. James's Hall), with AUER from 
St. Petersburg, Kies, Bernhardt, and Demunck. Quartet in_C, Mozart; Quin S 
(Piano, &e.), Schumann; Quartet, Andante and Scherzo (posth.), Mendelssohn; Air, Violin 
Bach ; Solos, Pianoforte. Tickets, 103. 6d. each, to be obtained of Lamborn Cock & Co., 
Ullivier, Bond Street ; and of Austin, at the Hall. 
J. ELLA, Director, Victoria Square. 


Norman-Neruda; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; Harp, Mr.John Thomas; Pianoforte, Mr. Kuhe. 
Conductors, MM. Arditi, Bevignani, W. Ganz, Pinsuti, and Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, One 


<a be obtained of Mr. Kuhe, 15 Somerset Street, Portman Square; Messrs. Chappell, 


PIANOFORTE RECITAL, St. James’s Hall, Thursday, June 17, at Ti clock. 
The Programme will_include Compositions by Wilhelm Friedmann Bach, tnentl'h Bes 
, C. Potter, W. S. Bennett 3,3. 8 


(her first appearance). Conductor, Mr. Benedict.—Tickets to be obtained of Goddard, 
# Upper Wimpole Street; Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street; and Mr. ‘Austin, St. James's 
all. 


WILHELM FRIEDMANN BACH.—At her THIRD and 


. Wimpole 
sereet, Cavendish Square ; Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street ; and Mr. Austin, St. James's 
‘all. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 

The SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East 
(close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 

HE INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 


53 Pall Mall.--The THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN daily, 
from Nine to Dusk.—Ad Is. Catal 6d. JAMES FALEY, Sec. 


USTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXUIBITION of PICTURES (including “ ROSSINI,” “ TITANIA,” “FRAN- 
CESCA DE KIMINI,” &c.). Open daily, at the New Gallery, from Ten to Six.— Admission, |s. 


Gival, EGYPT, the ALPS, including a large New Picture 
of MONT BLANC.—An EXHIBITION of WORKS by ELIJAH WALTON.—Pall 
48 Pall Mall (Mr. W. M. ‘'HOMPSON'’S), from Ten to Six. Admission (with 
Jatalogue), Is. 


FPXCAVATION S at JERUSALEM.—An EXHIBITION of 
Ancient POTTERY, GLASS, and other Relics found in the Shafts of Lieut. 
WARKEN;; with Models of JERUSALEM, PHOTOGRAPHS, «c.; is NOW UPEN at the 
Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.—Admission, 1s. 
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ME. KUHE’S GRAND ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, 
in St. James's Hall,on beg 16, at Ilalf-past Two o'clock. Mesdames Adelina h 
H Patti, Vanzini, Grossi, Liebhart, Edith Wynne, Lancia, Sainton-Dolby, Drasdil, and Titiens; 
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a W. Friedmann Bach (eldest son of John Sebastian Bach). This Fantasia, which only exists de ad 
ae in MSS., has never been heard betore in —. Madame Goddard will also play a grand 
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ARLBOROUGH DINNER.—The TRIENNIAL MARL- 


BOROUGH DINNER will take place at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, on Thursday, 


J t. 
C. P. ILBERT, Esq,, in the Chair. 


Marlburians intending to Dine are pestoutely requested to apply for Tickets to any of 
Committee, or at Willis’s Rooms, on or before Monday, the 2ist 
Committee. 


E. L. Bateman, Esq M. Dewsnap, Esq. 
J. A. Bourdillon, ie 8. T. Fisher, Esq. 
C.J. Counell, Esa. E. Hume, Esq. 


J. B. Street, Esq. 
Dinner on table at 7.30. Tickets (including Wine), 21s. each. 
_ a Stone | Buildings, Lincoln's n’s Inn. E. HUME, Hon. Sec. 


OLD. KENSINGTONIANS.—The ANNUAL DINNER will 
held at Willis’s Rooms, on Tuesday Evening, June 22, at 7.30 precisely. Tickets 
including Wine), One Guinea each. Old ree intending to Dine are requested to 
apply to A. Roperts, Esq., 37 Kensington Square 
RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE.—The 5 ANNUAL MEETING of this Association will be held at 
EXETER, » August 18, 1869. 

President Elect.— GEORGE G. STOKES, D.C.1L., See. R.S., Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the of Cambridge. General’ Secretaries.—Professor HIRST, s. 
Dr. T. "THOMSON, Assistant General Secretary.—G. GRIFFITH, Esq., A. 
General Treasurer. ‘SPOTtIs WOULE, Esq., F.K.S. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read should be sent to the Assistant General Secretary, 
1 Woodside, Harrow, before August 1. Information about Local Arrangements may be 
obtained from the Local Secretaries (Henxy 5S. Excis, Esq.; J.C. Bowarse, Esq.; and the 
Rev. | R. Kiawan), Exeter. 


ye RIDICAL SOCIETY, 4 St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar 
uare.—On Wednesday, June 16, a Eight p.m., Mr. H. H. SHEPHARD will READ 
PAP Private Property at Sea.”—Mr. WESTLAKE will Preside. 
Cc. H. HOPWOOD, 
W. STEBBING, } Hon. Secs. 


Victoria COLLEGE, Jersey. — The next TERM will 
Sie see August 3.—For further information apply to the Rev. W. O. CLeave, LL.D., 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, J ersey —BOARDERS, are received 
tito E. NORTON, M. Classical Master._Terms (including College Fees) 


por. CREST H ALL, Warberry-Hill, Torquay, fo for the SONS 
of Noblemen and Gentlemen, under the Kev. T. R. R. EBBING, M.A., sometime 
Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
Law and Modern History, and formerly Tutor and Assistant- Master at Wellington College. 

The age of Pupils at tue time of admission should be between Ten and Fifteen. In the 
Domestic arrangements the Pupils are treated in every respect as Members of the Family. 
Fees—under Fo Fourteen, 150 Guineas ; over Fourteen, 200 Guineas. 


IL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUTON 
(Author of “ English History and Arithmetic for C 
preparing for all Départments of both 15 Beaufort Build: 


PW DIAN CIVIL, TELEGRAPHIC, and PUBLIC WORKS 
EXAMINATIONS. _CANDIDATES are specially: repared for the above, in all the Sub- 
jects required, at the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton.—Address, Tae Parncirat. 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, 


&c. &c,—~The VICAR (M.A. Camb.) a Small Parish near London will shortly have 
Vacancies for TWO or THREE RESIDENT: PUPILS. Convenient Lodgings close at hand 
for One or Two others. Has passed several Pupils for the above Examinations. References 


A TRIP to SWEDEN and back to LONDON in Seven Days, 

or Five Days at Sea, Two on Shore, allowing sufficient time (Weather permitting) for a 
Visit to the magnificent Waterfalls at TROLLHATTEN, the WANERN, and WATTERN 
LAKES, beautiful surrounding Scenery, and STOCKHOLM; or, with more leisure, Norway 
may be reached by — most convenient route. June, July, and August are the best months 


The unrivalled twin” Screw Steamers, LOUISA ANN FANNY, 1,190 tons, 260h.p., Castel 
MARY, 1,000 tons, Buows,ure appointed to leave the 4 
Docks for Gothenburg al return. 

Saturday Morning. 
Fares, £3 38. and £4 14s. 6d. Return aie available for One Month. 
at Unive W.; or to Graves, Pamurrs, & Co., 
unstan’s House, Cross Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C 


EXCHANGE and NEWS ROOM, 
Lombard Street, London. 
REVISED SUBSCRIPTION. 


LOMBARD 


For Public Com 


introduce a Clerk 
If residing and carrying’ on Business at a ‘distance’ of 
Fifty miles and upwards from London 1 
For Merchant Captains 
Subscribers may also be admitted on payment of 10s. per month be Satie individual. 
Annual Subscriptions may date either trom the Ist of January, ist of April, ist of July, or 


Ist of October. 
J. YOUNGHUSBAND, Manager. 
BY ALL STATIONERS. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’ STEEL PENS. 
DE‘, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 


to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,and. H.I.M. the of Russia; and 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 


Silver Lever Watches, from ., 
Silver Half Chronometers, wi 


£ a. 
Gold Lever Watches, fi 
Gold Half Chronometers, winding 


with or without a Key, from, ° . * 0 with or without a Key, 
Gold Bunting, Cese extra 0 Silver Half Chronometers in Hunt- 
Gold Geneva’ Watches, examined ing Cases, from........ sevcee 
and guaranteed, from ....... sore 77 0 Mi Chronometers, from 
Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from £4 48. 


Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &c., winding with or without a Key; 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. ‘Turret Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


BENSON’S 

WATCHES CLOCKS GOLD JEWELLERY 

Of all kinds, Of all kinds. Of the Newest Designs. 
LEVER. DRAWING-ROOM. BRACELETS. 
HORIZONTAL. DINING-ROOM. BROOCHES. 
CHRONOMETER. CARRIAGE. EAR-RINGS. 
KEYLESS. CHURCH. LOCKETS. 
CHRONOGRAPH. | HALL AND SHOP. NECKLACES. 


Mr. BENSON, who holds the epostntenent to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, hes Just pub- 
lished two Pamphlets, enriched and embellished with Illustrations—one and 
Clock Making, and the other upon Artistic Gold Jewellery. are sen for 2d. 
each. Persons living in LD Country or Abroad can select the Article req |, and ea it 


forwarded with pertect safety. 
25 OLD BOND STREET; ano 
THE € CITY STEAM WORKS, 58 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


to late Pupils extending over Fifteen years.— Address, Care of E. H.C., A 
ouse. 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 
M.A. Christ’s College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (sth) Wrangler, an Oxford Graduate 
(ist Class in Classicai Honours), and the best Masters obtainable for all the. other Subjects 
allowed to be taken up, receives RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPIL 
bifteen of the Candidates successful in the recent Competition (Nos. 9, 10, 11, o 13, 15, 17, 19, 
24, 25, 29, 34, 37, 45, 48), to whom reference ma mete. were sent up by Mr. Waen, 3, 4, 5 Powis 
Square, Westbourne Park, W.—The ‘Term began May 


NDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERV ICE, the LINE, &c.— 
A TUTOR, of great experience and success, has now coveral VACANCIES, He will 
arantee that every Pupil under his tuition will pass the above Examinations with credit.— 
ficterences to successful Pupils. Apply to M. W., 46 Regent Street, W 


OLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of 1. Bore College, Oxford 

late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare sures for the. Indian Civi 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and 


D*. COALES, M.A., prepares CANDIDATES, in or out of 
esidence, for the b. A.and Matriculation Examinations of the University of London, 
and a the Preliminary Legal and Medical Examinations.—10 Trinity Square, S.E. 


yt0N and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—One of the MASTERS 


at a High-class School in a beautiful part of Surrey receives SIX P'JPILS, Terms, 
from 80 to 100 Guineas. Advertiser was formerly Second Master of a Public School,and has 
resided the last ‘Ten years in Paris, educating the Sons of several Noblemen, to whom refer- 
ences are permitted.— Address, | Principat, Ormond Louse, Carshalton Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. 

F. WRIGIIT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant-Master of 

Wellinzton College, formerly «ssistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS from Nine 

ears of uge. Large House, with 17 acres of Playground, One Mile from Rugby. A list of 

eferees—including the i.ev. Dr. Kenneoy.Canon of Ely, Regius Professorof Greek, Cambridge, 

formerly Head-Muster of Shrewsbury; Rev. Dr. Bexson, Master of Wellington College; 

Masters at Kuzby, an! Parents of Boys—sent on agpnaeien. Terms, inclusive, under Twelve, 
£85; over Twelve, £100.—Overslade, near Rugby 


pRiv: ATE TU TION. A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

in If to pass Two or Three Years in Ger. 
many,can atew limited to Six. Terms, 100 to 120 Guineas.— 
Address, Wyards, Alton, Hants. 


TRAVELLIN G and DRESSING BAGS. 


ASON 1 
MAPPIN & WEBB wish to call bite a to their ,-y - BAGS, which 
—_ perfect Arrangement with Holding Capacity. and moderate 
rices. 


For Lapres. For Gentiemen. 
Ist size, £1 1 Ist size, £2 2 
2nd 110 2nd 
rd 25 3rd, 40 
th , 38 4th, 6 6 
5th 315 Sth » 710 
Ditto, silver-titted: 6th ,, 1010 
6th size, 7 0 


All are completely fitted with Brushes, Combs, Cutlery, Bottles, &c., Outside Pockets, &c. 
WEST-END SHOW ROOMS, 77 and 78 Oxford Street, London. 
CITY WAREHOUSE, 71 and 72 Cornhill, 


MECHI’sS $8] 


DRESSING BAGS 
112 Regent Street. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
ODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 


DRESSING BAGS, with Silver, Silver Gilt, or Plated Fittings in every variety. 

MOUNTED and ORMOLU SUITES for the WRITING TABI, 

RODRIGUES’ DESPATCH BOXES and sRA AVE LLING WiiTiNnG Cases, in russia 

or morocco of the best quality, Blotting Books, —— Cases, I 

CARTE De VISIT’ TE POR ALBUMS, of the best with 
in morocco and russia Ba en also in ormolu, ‘walnut, and coromandel of new and elegant 
designs ; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


AMERICAN BOWLING ALLEYS— 

W. HAWKE & SON, Wild Court, Great Wild Street, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
Contract to deliver and fix complete AMERICAN BOWLING A YS in Mansions and 
Public Institutions in any part of the Kingdom. 


TUE B. B. NEW PATENT LAWN-MOWER, London 


- made, of hizh-class Metal only, fitted and finished in a superior style. 10-Inch 
Machine, £3 5s.; 12-Inch, £4 5s. ; 14-Inch, £9 5s. ; 16-Inch, £6. 
J. B. BROWN & Co., 90 Cannon Street, and 148 Upper Thames Street, London. 


AN ' OXFORD GRADUATE desires to READ with One or 
o YOUNG MEN preparing for the University or Holy Orders. Daily Choral 
“Weekly Celebration.— Address, the Rev. J. B. Parner, Hitchin, Herts. 


ISS GLYN (Mrs. E. 8. DALLAS) announces that she is now 

in London, ont will teach’ READING and_ELOCUTION, during her tess from 

Public Engagements, t a. Clergymen, and Barristers, as well as to Ladies.— Letters to 
de addressed to Mrs. E essrs. Chapp 


O GENTLEMEN about to TRAVEL.—A GENTLEMAN, 


who has been recommended to Travel on account of his Health, of considerable 
Continental yt mee offers his Services to any one who may wa want a TRAVELLING COM- 
London UN and GULD. E. F, G., 71 Euston Square, 


T° CAPITALISTS.—The HALF-SHARE in an established 
LONDON WEEKLY JOURNAL, which combines Political Influence with various 
POSED OF. Amount required, about £1,500,— Address, M. P., 


S. Davas, care of Messrs. Chappell & & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


Social Advantages, is to be ‘ 
Office, 125 Strand, W.C. 


“ Believe me, sir, the finest cvonery jn the wot, is improved by a good Hotel in 
joregro’ 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL, — Delightful Location ; Beautiful 
i. Apartments Handsome Public Rooms; Table daily.— Address, 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL. is made 
to render this Hotel equal to its a a repute. The iE: with extensive 
Sea frontage, has been and i willbe 
promptly attended to. 
Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


HYpropatay, —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


Phusic jian—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 


YDROPATHY. — ILKLEY WELLS HOUSE, Ilkley, 
Wharfedale, vid Leeds, Yorkshire.—Resident Physician, Dr. W. P. HARRISON. —An 
unrivalled Summer or Winter Home tor a requiring ‘Treatment, or tor Visitors in 
— of Change and Rest.—For Prospectus apply to Mr. Sruacuay, House-Steward, as 
above, 


FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. Coloured CATALOGUE of these 
d ini Woods, so artistically 


ZRATORS or PORTABLE con- 


No. Long. | 
Ft. In. Ft. 
0 1 1 
1 6 1 
2 2 10 2 
3 3 4 2 
4 3 9 2 


A Small Size. with Water Tank 
Large Cabinet do. 


Ice Pails or Pots 
Do. Moulds ...... 
Do. Making Machines 


BATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILET WARE, The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
to the | Public, and | at prices with those that have tended to 
t the mos’ in this country. Portable Showers, 8s.; 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 128.; eo. . to 38s.; Sponging, 6s. to 32s.; Hip, 138. 3d. to Sus. 
A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot! = Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 11s. 6d. to 45s. the set of Three. 


WILLIAM BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint 
upwards 


to H. the Prince of Wales, gate a CATALOGU 


of 700 I his Stock, post 
39 Oxford Wee 1, 5, Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place ; 
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[THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricrk—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMEARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Brawcues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bowes. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 


t Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 


Curren 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 


ditto ditte 3 ditto 


dit 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, setae of which may be © 


obtained on application 


Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 


extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for coliection. 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 


Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and 
Every other d of B Business and 

‘ansacted. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


TOTAL REPEAL OF DUTY. 


(THE HAND-IN-HAND FIRE OFFICE (instituted a.p, 1696) 


makes no Charge whatever for DUTY from this Date. 
1 New Bridge Street, E.C. 


Money eS. British and Indian, 


HAND-DN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, | 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


un Sates Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


i IFE ASSURANCE.— The Accumulated and Invested 
Funds of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its Annual 
Revenue now amount to— 
A lated Fund, up eevee £4,000,000 
Annual Kevenue, up 700,000 
The Profits of the Company have been divided on Seven occasions since 1825, when the 
Queens Venceaaenee, and on each occasion large and important Benefits have been given 
e ssurec 


Prospectus, ing very full I as to the Company’s Principles and Practice 
will be forwarded on application. 


Agencies in every Town of importance throughout the Kingdom, 

Agencies in India and the Colonies, where Premiums can be received and Claims settled. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England, 82 King William Street, E.C. 
JOHN O'HAGAN, Resilent Secretary, West-End Office, 3 Pail Mall East, 

EDINBURGH: 3 GEORGE STREET (H.0O.). 
DUBLIN: 68 UPPER SACKVILLE _ STREET. 
I MPERIAL LIFE INSU RANCE COMPANY, 
Curer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Branca Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sun.s assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,400,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950,000. 

The Assurance Keserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income, 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Compa: y also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Uftices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


Kiugdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.v.1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Baranca—29 PALL MALL. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esgq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt aitley. Esq. 


Edward James Esq. 
William Davidson 
Lancelot W illiam. Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, 
Charles Hermann Gischen sq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grentell, Esq. 28q- 
Francis Alex. Hami!ton, Fsq. William Wallace, Esq. 

bert Amadeus Heath, Esq. harles Baring Young, Esq. 

Consulting Surgeon—SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 

Fire, Lire, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 

Apotrrion or Fire Dery.—The Duty on all Insurances is now charged to the 24th June | 
oye when it ceases altogether 

o Charge is made for Fire Policy or Stamp. 

Life Assurances with or without pertielpation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable oa the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock,and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

he advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 

tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a Half, 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


(GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in the Year 1837. 
Cur Orrice—62 STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
naNcH Orrices. 


William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 

Egerton Hubbard, 

Nevile Lubbock, Es 

George Forbes Malosimeon, Esq. 
Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Charles Kobinson, Esq. 

Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 

Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Somes, 


Temple Row 
Albion Chambers, Small Street. 
1 Exchange Buildings. 
Street. 
ndrew’'s Square. 
30 oy al Exchange Square. 
County Buildings. 
2 Brunswick strec. 
18 Chapel 
3 Market Place, Market Street. 


oe ++» 17 Baker Street. 
With Agencies in the peincipel Cities and’ Towns throughout the Kingdom. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
Examples of last Bonus. 


Amount Assured. Premiums Paid. Bonus added to Policy. 
£2,000 £405 0 0 £126 0 0 
1,000 80 0 0 40 0 0 
1,000 4216 8 2% 00 
2616 8 300 
200 719 4 ' 500 


LOANS. 
Loans of £100 and upwards, on Mortgage of Freehold and Leasehold Property. 
Loans on Personal Security, with Life Assurance. 
Loans of £25 and upwards, on Policies of sufficient age and value. 
RGE SCOTT F. 


REEMAN, Secretary. 


EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


32 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in 1847. 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1870, 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary, 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet ‘Street, 
London, 
| For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
| Invested Assets_FIVE MILLIONS, FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 

THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Income—UPWARDS OF HALF-A-MILLION, 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 

with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits, 


Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the person - 


ting scale of P. 

| | At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 

| to£4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

| The Claims paid to D ber 31, 186s, d to £7,914,299, being inrespect of Sums assured 
“ Policies £6,112. 934, and £1,801,365 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 

| ences effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


| Actuary atthe Office in London. 
| GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investmen 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The JUNE Number now ready. 

It yee all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share enema of the Da: 
CAPIT ISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVES 8, TRUSTEES, 
w sili find the in Investment Circular a safe, valuable, — reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 53 Poultry, Loudon, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 
in London Sastastvely for the F URNISHING of BEDROOM 


TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


assured on the partici 


HEAL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, - a 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing containi 


300 Tllustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, BEDR 
FURNITURE, sent free by post. 


196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, w. 


VILMER’ S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the 
Best Made. 300 different Shapes ovale on Vi ey for Selection and Immediate Deen. 
Easy Chairs made to any Shape on approval._FILMER & SON, Upholsterers,31 and 32 Berners 
Street. Oxford St., W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Tllustrated Catalogue post free. 


wr OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 


ATENT, No. 2,138), in lieu of and more durable than Painting and wot 
Plastered Walls, Ceilings. Doors, or other Surfaces covered with any real Wood se’! 
Special Designs in any Style, and Estimates free. 


SHOW ROUMS—26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


“WILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 


UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warchousemen, 
of 
JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. 
73 CHISWELL STREET, AN LONDON. TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 


CAUTION. .—JOHN HENRY & COMPANY beg t to 
give Notice that their 
SPECIAL DESIGNS OF PLAIN AND INLAID ASHWOOD BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 
are entered at Stationers’ Hall, and each a is marked with their Name as above, and the 
ress, 
20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS, 
ufactory, Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square. 


PATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING 


| PATENT “ NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
APPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR, as used by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wates, combined in one Portablé Box, varying in price from 12s. 6d. upwards. 


{CONOMISES FOOD, LABOUR, and FUEL. 
USE in EVERY HOME, 
PRIZE MEDALS. 


MPHEe PATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING APPARA- 


TUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR acts as an Tee Preserver or Safe, and will k 
Food, Wines, &c., cold in a high temperature.—See “ Times,” 30th and 3ist July, and 
August, 1868. 

S. W. SILVER & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 2,3, and 4 Bishopsgate Within, and 
66 and 67 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WORKS-—CANAL CUT, LIMEHOUSE, 
a be! had of all Ironmongers | in Town ai and Country. 


[cE TCE PITCHERS (the American Double Wall), for Iced Water, 


| Wine Cups, &c. ; also the American Butter ay: for use with Ice. The best trebly plated, 
greatest variety, and most reliable are those made in America by the Meriden Company, w 
Sole Agents in London are the WENHAM LAKE. ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand. 


cE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 
LAKE ICE celebrated Prize-Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new 
Duplex Refrigerators, Registered March 17, 1869, fitted with Water Tanks and Filters, 
and combining every Modern Improvement without unnecessary Complications, are un- 
equalied for Simplicity, Efficiency, Durability, and Wenham ke Ice, delivered 
in Town for less than id. per lb. ; or Packages of 2s. 9s.,and upwards forwarded into the 
| Country by “ goods train ’’ without perceptible waste.— “iihawtrted Price Lists free at the Sole 
Office, Wenham Lake Ice Company, 140 Strand, London, W 


[CE CR EAM MACHINES, tas Pudding Moul 


Frappé Pails tor use with the Improved Powde: 


| everything} po with Freezing, of the_best, most modern, and re! 
_ character.—Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMP 40 Strand, London, W.C. 
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_The Saturday Review. 


with Priced FURN ISHING LIST one and List is to facilitate 
Purchasers in the Selection of Goods, comprises Table Cutlery, Electro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Stoves, Fenders, Fire-irons, Brass and Iron ssadetende, Bedding; Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods; 
Culinary Utensils, bei Brushes, Mats, &c. A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments 
Ges and upwards.—DE NE & CO. 46 King William Street, London Bridge. A.D. 1700. 


CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON. 


(Vin Ordinaire) ........ 


DINSERT CLARET Fi ine flavoury Bordeaux). 
Samples, and a Detailed List of other Wines, forwarded on application. 
ee ee and Offices, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, w. 


GTRONG CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. 6d. 
per lb.; fine Souchong for the Drawing-room, 2s. 6d. Samples free by post. 
_E. LAZE LAZENBY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


E J, LAZENBY & SON’S | PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole celebrated Receipts,and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long 
by their Name, are com to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 

t up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
‘onsumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectiully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street 


Portman Square, London, 
“Priced Lists post free on application. 
HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
wn Label,signed * Exizapera Lazensy.”’ This Label is pee by perpetual i 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY. — CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE. Postage free, on application. 


Me DIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEA?P BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—One Hundred Feeryes Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Secondhand, end = more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors, in Ornamental B for Gentlemen's Libraries and 
room Tables, and for Wedding and Bi day Presents, and School Prizes, are now 
at MU DIES. SELECT TIERARY. ite lowest current prices. A New Edition "of the 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAR be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to + nn dS MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all B with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Omen 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


| ON DON LIBRARY, 12 St. J ames’ 8 8 Square, London. 
Founded in i841. Patron—H. k. H, the PRINCE sident— "The EARL 
of CLAREN Di IN. The followin ozo ee the Terms of Admission to to this Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient ‘and M odern Literature, in various Langu: 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with iaeee Fee of £6; Lite cenberenle, £26. 


P ¥ + ~ — are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Membe Reading-room ope 
rom en to 
P on applicati Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London n, as Sole Proprietorsof 
the Receipt tor Harvey's Sauce, are. compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purch 


Sold by all all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


E 7) LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 


® ADDRESS has been changed from 6 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, to 90 Wigmore 
Street, Cavendish Square ; the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that Edwards 
Street bet united wi ith Wigmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Street. 


AC BRANDY, 45s. per Dozen; Fine Old, 54s. ; 
Very Choice, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
Samples, and a Detailed List o' of Wines, forwarded on application. 
LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
are now being Ly. ow in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FIND- 
LATER, MACKIE, )., 33 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS.—SAUCE. 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” The only Good Sauce.” 
Its use improves Appetite and Digestion. nriy for Piquancy an Beware of 
cetations, to avoid which the L RRL 


see NS, on all Bottles and Labels. 
Ask for “ LEA & PERRINS'” SAUCE wt 4 CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and 
Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


puURE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS'S. 
ELLIS'’S RUTHIN WATERS, unsurpassed for their Purity. 
nas Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia, and Potass Waters and Lemonade. None ein 
Corks branded “ K. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” andeach Bottle bears their Trade Mark— 
Gost on Shield. Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 


BOUPAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 
at each Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since 18514. 
Ph. SQUIRE, Sole Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BouvauLr’s PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277° Oxford Street, London. 


PEP PILLS, 3s. 


PEPSINE 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amountyaccording tothe su 
best New Books, English, French, and German, i a7 oy the 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 


*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


TTAUCHNITZ’S EDITION of TISCHEN DORF’S NEW 
TESTAMENT may be obtained in ony Granites s of the London Agents, SAMPSON 
1am. 188 Fleet Street. 6d. and 2s.; sewed, Is. 
1 FOREIGN and AMERICAN WORKS eupplied a Liberal “Terms Low's 
MONTHLY BULLETIN of IMPORTATIONS sent post free to Customers. 
Nearly ready, 8vo. sewed, Is. 


FUNCTIONS of OUR CATHEDRALS: a Letter in 
Answer to an Enquiry addressed to of Cathedral Churches by the Lord Arch- 
of the Lord Archbishop of pot York, By Epwarp Mevricx Govrsurs, 


Oxford § and London: James Parker & Co. 


ENTIRELY NEW THE CIVIL GUIDE. 
c -} postage, 3d. 
(THE COMPLETE GUIDE to the CIVIL SERVICE. With 
Salaries, and Specimens of 


of Q 
Examination “By Ewato, F.S.A. 
Extract from the Preface. 
This is the only Guide to the Civil Service which embraces all the recent Alterations effected 
by the present Government, or offers and complete Tables of the Subj Subjects for Examination 
and scales of Official Salaries. 
Freverick Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


GUNDAY - - SCHOOL TICKETS. — REWARD TEXTS, 


OU_ TEXTS, COLOURED CBM MENTATION INS, COLOURED TEXTS, 
COLOURED PROVERBS, ACKETS of CARTES, PRESENTATION 
KDS, &c. &c.—_F. WARNE & CO. have now issued a great variety 


the above, all of 
which can be seen at their Wosshousn: or a complete List forwarded post-free, One Stamp. 
Freperick Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


CHOOL PRIZES.—_FREDERICK WARNE & CO’S 
complete CATALOGUE should be consulted by every Purchaser of GIFT BOOKS or 
SCHOOL PRIZES. Gratis on application; or, post-free, One Stamp. 
Frepericxk Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


T02EN GES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


ATE of AMMONIA LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. 
— for Bronchitis, by loosening the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 


& P. Ww. (Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), Chemists on the 
Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


KWEN’S BRAN TABLET, 6d. 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 
Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. at all Libraries, 
Pak and WIDE: of Long and Distant Travel, 


London : Tver, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 
AE: Poems. By Joszrn Crown 8vo. 6s. 
_ London : Basi Montacu Pickenina, 196 Piceadilly, W 
Just published, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LOVES TRIUMPH: : a Pay. 
196 Piccadilly, W. _ 


FIELD'S D'S PURE “SPERMACETI” SOAP, “8d. and 1s. 
let, t delicate] rfumed. This beautiful Article is & combination of the 
purest oth end emollient acti ion of which is well known, 
and it is especially recommended for and Invalids. 
See Name on each Tablet and Label. 


Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 
ME: WILLIAM SAUNDERSON, Captain of the Schooner 


MARY MARIA, of iN-TYNE, 
Says that “since he commenced taking PARR’S LIFE PILLS he L | gained Eleven 
Pounds in weight, looks Younger, and feels better in every way.—Jan. 20, 1868. 


RS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
or DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


a It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN cOoD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBLLITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY coD LIVER OIL 


pure, uni ly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


ir MARSH, Bart., Ph in Ordinary to the in Ireland, cbeerves:— 
“Peover De. De Jongh’s Light- Brow rown Cod Liver, Oil to be very pure Oil, not likely to 
t i ‘ent of grea’ 
EDWARD SMITIL, Me Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his work ** On Consumption,” writes :—* We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil 1 which is anbvessally admitted to be genuine—the Light- 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh.” 


only in capsuled Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
ucmistes. 


Sore Consioners, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


“Now bound in cloth, 10s. 
Biren! and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS. Vol. LI. for 


Years 1860-61. Compiled by the Lisnanian anv Kesrer or rue Parens, Foreign 
Rivewasr, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers, 
Now ready, Is. 


MODERN THEORIES on CHURCH and STATE: a Poli- 
tical P: ByS Amos, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Wirtram Riveway, 169 Piecadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A NEW TRANSLATION of the PSALMS: a Plea for 
Revisal of our Versions. By the Rev. R. Cownincuam Dipnam, M.A. Part I., 
Psalm I. to XXV. 

Witiiams & za, Street, London ;and 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 6s. 


GERMON S Preached in St. James’s Chapel, York Street, 
—_ By the Rev. Srorronv A. Brooxs, M.A., Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary 


London: Hamitror, Avams, & Co. 
This day, 8vo. Is. 


[THE DISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOWMENT of 
the IRISH BRANCH of the UNITED CHURCH CONSIDERED. Parr IT.— 

RE: ASORS FOR and AGAINST. By Jamzs Tuomas O'Brien, D.D., Bishop of 

anc i Leighlin. 

I how it will not ht le motion, if we humbly desire those 
are in authority, especially t! h Court of Parliament, that it may not be sacrificed 
clamour, or by and though (which God reater part of the 
multitude should cry, Crucify, crucify, yet our governors would be t | Justice and courage 
as not to give it up until they understand........ Quid 

cal I 


The A postoli 
_ Rivixertons, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford, and Cambridge. 
THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION. 
In 8vo. 6d. 


REMARKS in DEFENCE of an ESTABLISHED and 
ENDOWED CHURCH; occasioned by the Attack on the Irish Branch. By Francis 
Rivinoton. 
“T never ng that, weutd ong thne be Gund, in 
‘of Comm sufficient powerful and numerous ant profligate in 
so dead to at would be due to their eluates, 
away the religious Establishment of any of the Empire fo the gratitication of 
political ambit: ut again this combination of pro! ities to occur, and 
a vote to be extorted from this Boon, oe _— that there would ai be found in _ other 
House of Parliament, and, above all, in the indignant fecling of a betrayed ple, amply 
sufficient to pi Protestant yor. from premanetion by such sacrilegious 
hands.”"—Lorv Patauruston, Speech in the House of Commons, March 18, 1829, 


Ruvinerons, London, Uxford, and Cambridge. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 12, 1869. 


MAGAZINE for JUNE 1869, 
No. DCXLIV. 2s. 6d. 
Tate for the Train. itn ated erican Reasons for Peace. 


Am 
Cornelius O'Dowd, 
The Tempter. 
A Year aa a Day. ae ‘Tl. Selling a Horse. 
Sir John Lawrence. Part 111. Ireland—in Terrorem. 


W. Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, with 23 Encravings, 


Historieal of of the Reign of George II. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. Price 1s. 


gonP’ hlieka 


Contents: 
Viceregal Speeches and Episcopal Votes in 
the Iris Irish Parliament. 


(JUNE 1869.) 
Contents: Deer Forests—The Adulteration of Seeds Bill_Farm Architecture—Permanent | 
Pasture Grasses~The Farm: New System of Manuring; Culture of Potatoes; Chicory; Pre- 
paration of Soil for Turnip Crop; Sheep Washing ; Ownership and Occupation of land ; 
Adulteration of Feeding-Stuffs and Manures ; Iron and Wire Fencing—Notes and Queries— _ 
Our Library Table—Amateur Gardening—Rearing and Pruning of Forest Trees—The stable— 
Dairy and Poultry Yard—The Naturalist—The Country Gentlewoman. 
London: Simpxix, Marsnart, & Co. 
Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
[THE PALL MALL BUDGE T. 
ConTENTS OF No. XXXVII., JUNE 12, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES, Indian Artillery. | 
The Bill for the Abyssinian Expedition, | Archbishop M 
The Lords and the Irish Caurch, Legal Honours. : 
‘The Consolidation of the Statute Law. | Men of the Second Empire— 
The Endowed Schools Bill. Acting Minister. 
he Life Assurance Companies and Mr. yn Faruies. 
Mr. | Hundred Years Ago. 
France (from a Parisian). 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, Shakspeare’s Statue. 
“ Postman” and “ Tubman.” 
Patronage in the Church of Scotland. REVIEWS. 
The Piano in the House. “ A Residence in Bulgaria.” 
The Moralsof Expediency and Intuition. | Mr, Leland’s Wit and Humour, 
Justifiable Homicide. ** Tza’s Story.” 
The Meeting of the Lords, “ Letters from Australia.” 
From an Englishman in Spain. New Books. 
OccASIONAL NOTES, FOREIGN AFFAIRS. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
SumMMARY OF NEWS. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, 
NEW WORKHOUSE for ISLINGTON. — THE 
BUILDER of this Week contains ver and Plans of the New Workhouse in Holloway— 
rs on the of ¢ Surroundings—Venti- 
on and Trapping of Draine- Building Stones in the Metropolis; and other Subjects. 4d.; 
or by post, 5d.—1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsinen. 
‘ow ready, demy 8vo. 12s. 
on the GLISH STATE CHURCH in 
IRELAND. By .W. Maziere Bravy, D.D., Vicar of Donoghpatrick, and Rector of 
Kilberry, Meath. 
Church in Ireland. 
Ce in the Time of Queen 
The Bill for Disestablishment. 
The under Papel end | Charch Debate in the House of 
The Irish Church Commissioners’ Report. Commons, April 29, 
Srranan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


In a few days, sewed, 1s. 
ADDRESS at the CLOSE of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND, 1869. By Noaman Macteov, D.D., Moderator. 
Srranan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready at all Libraries, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Anrnony Tro ore, 
With 64 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
Srrawan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
PRIMEVAL MAN. Being an Examination of some Recent 
Speculations. By the Duke of Areyuit. 

Srrauan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE MORAL USES of DARK THINGS. By Horace 
Busunett, D.D., Author of “Nature and the Supernatural,” «ec. 
Srranan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Nearly ready, small 8vo, 
palm LEAVES. From the German of Pavut Gersx. By 
Miss J. Brown, Author of “ Lights Through a Lattice.” 
Srranan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


This day is published, Is. 


K ING THEODORE and Mr. RASSAM. A Letter to the 
By i of the “ Quarterly Review,” relative to the Article on “ Rassam’s Abyssinia.” 


London: Rosert Harpwiexe, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
Now ready, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MPHE MESS-BOOK ; or, Stra: ay Thoughts on Military Reform. 


Republished from the “Tomahawk. “a 
Army ; reprinted from the “ Britannia.” By A Civitan. 


Rozertr Harpwickr, 192 Piccadilly. 


This day is published, square 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


COILA’S WHISPERS: 
Lyrics 
By the KNIGHT of MORAR. 
With Illustrations by George Cruikshank and Gustave Doré. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 


AND 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SIBYL OF CORNWALL. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of “ Pleasure,” “ The Poetry of Creation,” &c, 


“ Tlis versification is elegant; his descriptions are broad, florid, and graphic. The power 
manifested in the very first stanza is sustained to the = and we are borne along a stream of 
pleasurable music, and fulfilled anticipations.”"—. 


“ It is a love story, told with great spirit.” —Star. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


ith a Chapter on the Purchase System of the | 


Just published, in S8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 2 
(THE BIBLE the PEOPLE'S CHARTER. By Micmax, 
THomas SADLER. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in 8vo. price ONE SHILLING, 


Two. OPINIONS (Protestant and Roman Catholic) on the 
TRISH CHURCH QUESTION : Disestablish and Disendow None, by CHARLES 
TENNANT ; and /isendow All or None, in a Letter from EpMuND S. FFouLKEs, B.D, 


London : LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 6s. 
HURCH RESTORATION, its Principles and Methods, 
By the Author of é Ecclesia Dei,” &c. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Thursday next, in One Volume, medium 8vo. with numerous IIlustrations, and a 
Facsimile of Titian’ s Original Design for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore, 


CADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By Jostan GILBERT, 
One of the Authors of “* The Dolomite Mountains.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, now ready, in 8vo. price 14s. 


OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, 
and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. By FREDERIC 
SEEBOUM. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connexion 
of Con. ET with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of Erasmus, 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. = 8vo. with Maps and 
Plans, and a Portrait of Lopez, 


HE PARAGUAYAN WAR: with Sketches of the History 
of Paraguay, and of the Manners and Customs of the People; and Notes on 
the Military Engineering of the War. By GrorGE THompson, C.E. Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Engineers in the Army, and Aide-de-Camp to President Lopez ; Knight 
of the Order of Paraguay, &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, | and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 2 vols. pa 8vo. with Portrait, 


TS LIFE of THOMAS Lord COCHRANE, Tenth Eart 
C.B., Admiral the Red, Rear- Admiral of the Fleet, 1814—1260. In 
a Seaman, 1775—1814.” By Tuomas, Eleventh Earl 


R B , New Burlington Street. 


Now Vow ready, Ivol. demy 8vo. 


HSTorIC: AT, REMINISCENCES of the CITY of LONDON 
TS LIVERY COMPANIES. By the Rev. Taos. Anunvext, B.D., Fellow of 
St. John’ mcall , Cambridge, F.G.S., Vicar of Hayton, Yorkshire. 
Ricwarp Benruey, New Burlington Street. 


In 2 vols. post &vo. 18s. 
r | YHE WEDDING-DAY in ALL AGES and COUNTRIES. 
By Evwarp Woop, Author of “ Curiosities of Clocks and Watches.” 


* Two pleasant volumes. Apart from the utility of the book. while it 4 gratin, it is 
essentially A book p not more for study than for amusem 


Ricwarp New Burlington Street. 
Kern JOHNSTON’S TOURISTS TRAVELLING MAPS 
or 


M taken fi Royal Atlas,” stronzly mounted lot 
eat cl Toth ¢ ases with Reference 


SCOTLAND . with Index to 9250 places, 7 
IRELAND........ 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY ...... 
NORTH AND SOUTH ITALY.. » 630 4, 80 
BASIN OF MEDITERRANEAN ....... » 270 » 46 
BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS .... 
FRANCE.. » 406 446 


& Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, ls. 


W HAT I HAVE WRITTEN: a Letter, Explanatory and 
to A.M., Prebendary of Cork, regarding the 
Mansnare, & Co. And all Booksellers. 


Ninth Edition, fep. sewed, 28. 6d.; or, cloth, 3s. 


T YHE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE: an Expo- 
| sition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of various Chronic Diseases of the 

Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and of their Treatment by Water and 
Hygienic Means. By James Manay Guiry, M.D., L.R.C.S., and F.R.P.S. Edinburzh, 

R.M.C.S. London, &e. 

si Dr. Gully has published a large and Sahorste work on the water cure, which is, we think, 
the best treatise on the subject that has yet app r Review. 

“ Dr. Gully’s book is evidently written by a well-educated medical man. This work is by 
far the most scientific that we have seen on hy: thy.” —A theneum 

* Of all the expositions which have been published respecting the water cure, this is the most 
tangible and complete.” —Literary Gazette. 
Second Edition, fep. sewed, 2s. 6d.; or, cloth, 3s. 


A GUIDE to DOMESTIC HYDROTHERAPEIA: the Water 
Cure in Acute Disease. By James Mansy Gutty, M.D., &c. &c., Author of the * Water 
Cure in Chronic Disease. 

London : Marsnatt, & Co., Hall Court. 


Second Edition, Is. ; by post, 1 
A POPULAR TREATISE on CURATIVE ELECTRICITY, 


to Sufferers from Paralysis, Rheumatism, prewenlei. one 08s of Nervous and Ph hystonk 
Power. Hanray Lous L.8.A., of 31 Sackville Street. Piccadilly. 

| London, and 2 Old Steine, Brighton. This work will be found to contain plain indications for 

| the cure of Diseases hitherto abandoned as hopeless; and being 2g gy with Cases authenti- 

| eated by the highest Medical authorities, as Sir ¢ arles William Fergusson, Sir 

_ Ranald Martin, Drs. Arthur Farre, Gream, C, J. Williams, Ro., io aguerantes of the author’s 
experience and success in the treatment of these ‘diseases. 

Published by Simpxin, Marsnatt, & Co., London. 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and enl d, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


FPILEPSY and its CURE. By Gro. Beaman, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


London: Rensuaw, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


PAUL ON THE LOWER BOWEL. 
Seventh Edition, by post, 5s. 4d. 
ON, DISEASES of the LOWER BOWEL, without Cutting 
Confinement. Illustrated with Cases of Failure from Knife, Ligature, Cautery,and 
Nitric Keid. By Anonew Pact, A.B., M.D., Surgeon. 
London: Henay Kimpron, 82 High Holborn. 


containing and Cases in 
ill Quacks, 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s.8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular,” 


of 


London; H. 219 Regent Street. 
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June 12, 1869.] 


MR. HUXLEY AND POSITIVISM. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT of POSI-. 
jg By Professor Huxtey. See THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for | 
*,* The Sixth Edition of the Number containing Professor HUXLEY on 

“ The Physical Basis of Life” is now ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MR. MILL ON TRADES-UNIONISM. 


THORNTON on LABOUR and its CLAIMS. 


By J.S. Muu. See THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY and JUNE. | 


Also, 
ENDOWMENTS. by J. S. See 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for APRIL. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Ready (2s.), the JUNE Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 

CONTENTS : 

LITERARY EGOTISM. By Lioner A. ToLLEMACHF. 
THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF POSITIVISM. By Professor HuxLEy. 
{THE PORTRAITS IN THE ACADEMY OF 1869. By Bernarp Cracrorr, 
‘THORNTON ON LABOUR AND ITS CLAIMS. Partll. By J.S. Mri. 
"TRANSLATIONS FROM CATULLUS. By Roprnson 
AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. By Epwanrp Dicey. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SAVAGE. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PROPERTY CONSIDERED IN THEIR LEGAL 


_The Saturday Ri Review. 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


The following are now ready :— 
HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON. 3s. 6d. 
- KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 
os SURREY, HANTS, and I. of WIGHT. 10s. 
" BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s. 6d. 
» WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 10s 
” DEVON and CORNWALL. 10s. 


» GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER. 6s. 6d 


NORTH WALES. 6s. 6d. 
be SOUTH WALES. 5s. 6d. 
- DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, and 


NOTTS. 7s. 6d 
YORKSHIRE. 12s, 
” DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 9s. 
WESTMORLAND and CUMBEKLAND. 6s. 
» MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK of SCOTLAND. 9s. 


HANDBOOK of IRELAND. 12s. 


RELATIONS. Part II.—Private Property. By THomas HARE. 
ORITICAL NOTICES, 
SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. | 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF | 
GOLDSMITH,” “LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT,” &c. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits nnd Vignettes, 28s. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: 
A Biography. 1775—1864. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


DOTTINGS on the ROADSIDE, in Panama, , 


Nicaragua, and Mosquito. By Captain Beprorp Pim, R.N., and Dr. SEE- 
MANN. Demy, illustrated with Maps and Plates. (Vert week. 


CAPTAIN CAMPBELL HARDY’S FOREST | 


LIFE in ACADIE: Sketches of Sport and Natural History in the Lower 
Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 


(This day. 
MEDEA: a Poem. By A. B. Ricuarps. 


Author of ‘ Croesus, King of Lydia.” Royal 8vo. with a Photograph from 
the Painting of ‘“‘ Medea,” by F. Sandys, 6s. (This day. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS.—LIBRARY EDITION. 


MISCELLANEOUS and CRITICAL ES- 


SAYS. Vol. I. demy 8vo. with a Portrait by G. F. Watts,R.A. [June 15. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 9 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 
Glossary, and Life, &c., £4 4s. 


EXAMINATION of the SCOTO-OXONIAN 


PHILOSOPHY; with Additional Matter. me Notices of Replies 
made by Dr. Mansel to certain Objections. By M. P. W. Borroxn. New 
Edition, demy 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


Also, 
INQUISITIO PHILOSOPHICA : being an 


Examination of the Principles of Kant and Hamilton. By M. P. W. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


MOSES: an Essay. By Captain N. Y. Gwynne, 


7ith Regiment. Fep. 8vo. 5s. (This day. 


POEMS. By A. E. Hawks. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


[This day. 
SONGS and VERSES. By Wuayre Metvitte. 
(Jn the press, 
NEW NOVELS. 
LIZA. By Ivan Turcuenrer. Translated 
from the by W. R. 8. Ratston. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. [Next week. 
MARY STANLEY; or, the Secret Ones. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
HARRY EGERTON. By G. L. Torrenuam. 
vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 193 PICCADILLY. 


CATHEDRAL TOUR OF ENGLAND. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS, 2 vols. 24s. 


EASTERN CATHEDRALS. 18s. 
WESTERN CATHEDRALS. 16s. 
» NORTHERN CATHEDRALS. 2 vols. 21s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
The following are now ready : — 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 64d. 
” NORTH GERMANY and the RHINE. 10s. 
SOUTH GERMANY and the TYROL. 10s. 
SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 10s. 


“ FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 12s. 

‘ CORSICA and SARDINIA. 4s. 

‘ PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 3s. 64. 

PLAN of PARIS. 3s. 6d. 

mn NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 12s. 

‘3 CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 10s. 


is ROME and its ENVIRONS. 9s. 
, SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 10s. 
‘a SICILY and PALERMO. 12s. 

ja PORTUGAL and LISBON. 9s. 
SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 2 vols. 24s. 
EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 

as SYRIA and PALESTINE. 2 vols. 24s. 
Mv BOMBAY and MADRAS. 2 vols. 24s. 


MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE to SWITZERLAND. 5s. 


ITALY. 6s. 
THE TYROL. 6s. 


NORWAY. 5s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Just published, Second Edition, with 300 Engravings, 10s. 


A MANUAL OF ORTHOPRAXY. 
By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. I.C.E. 


This work contains a carefully-written Description of the various Deformities, Debilities,. 
and Deficiencies to which the Human Body is liable ; with copious Illustrations of the means 
required for their amelioration. It will be found of indispensable v«lue to day ~ oe by 
jiance, these r*4 


presenting, in a concise form, Drawings of every kind of Ort 
between the adopted in England and 


arranged as to admit of comparison 
used in Foreign Practice. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS; AND THE AUTHOR, 54 WIMPOLE STREET, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 12; 1869, 


NEW BOOKS. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. 
THomAS SADLER, Ph.D. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POETICAL 


WORKS. Complete Edition. Vol. I.—Narrative and Elegiac Poems. 
Vol. Il.—Dramatic and Lyric Poems. 2 vols. extra fep. 8vo. each 6s. 


DR. VAUGHAN’S “LESSONS of the CROSS | 


[On Monday. 


and PASSION :” Lectures delivered in Hereford Cathedral in the Week | 


before Easter 1869. Fep, 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


CHRISTIAN SINGERS of GERMANY. By 


CATHERINE WINKWORTH. Being Vol. VI. of THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo. with 6 Illustrations, 4s.; gilt edges, 4s. 


A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS preached 


at MANCHESTER. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD in IRELAND; 


or, the New Landlord. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with New Preface, Fep. Svo. 4s. Gd. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke of this Book in the House of Commons as “an 
extremely able work,” 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles 


and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rev. HuGH MACMILLAN, 
Auther of * Bible Teachings in Nature.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


HOW CROPS GROW: a Treatise on the 


Chemical Composition, Structure, and Life of the Plart, for Agricultural — 
Students. With numerous Illustrations and Tables of Analyses. By S. W. 


Jounson, M.A. Revised, with numerous Additions, and adapted for ‘English | 


use by Professors CuturcH and Dyer, of the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. Crown Svo. [Next 


GLOBE EDITION of POPE’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Memoir, by Professor WARD, of Owens ! 


College, Manchester. Globe Svo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


TWO NEW NOVELS BY TWO POPULAR AUTHORS. 


A WOMAN’S ERROR. 


By F. TROLLOPE, Author of “ Broken Fetters.” 2 vols. 


MARRIED. 


By the Author of “ Wondrous Strange,” “ Kate Kennedy,” &c. 3 vols. 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Cruise of H.M.S. “ Galatea” in 1867-68. 8vo. with 


Illustrations, 16s, 

English Homes in India. 2 vols. 16s. 

The People of India, described in a Series of Photo- 
graphic Illustrations. Vols. I. and II. 4to. £4 10s, 

The Sete Manufactures of the People of India. 
‘olio, £3 5s, 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor. 400 Engravings, 


price 18s, 6d. 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management. 400 En- 


gravings, 18s. 6d, 

Vambéry’s Central Asia. 8vo. 16s, 

Kaye’s Sepoy War in India. Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. Vol. IT. 
is nearly ready. 


The Flowery Scroll; from the Chinese. By Sir John 


Bowring. 10s. 6d. 
Lives of the English Cardinals. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of Bishop Atterbury. 


2 vois, 28s. 
Kerr’s Domestic Life of the Natives of India. 10s. 6d. 
Oxenham’s Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Ddllinger’s First Age of Christianity and the Church. 


Price 12s. 6d. 


Ansted’s Channel Islands. 8vo. beautifully Illustrated, | 


price 16s, 


Ansted’s Physical Geography. Third Edition, 9s. 6d. | 


Ansted’s World We Live In (First Lessons in Phy- 
sical Geography). 2s. 


Ansted’s The Earth’s History (First Lessons in Geo- 


logy). Illustrated, 2s. 


Young’s (J. R.) Elementary Mathematics. 12s. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO.,13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Selected and Edited by © 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REVIEW of “The COLONIAL POLICY of 


LORD J. RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION,” by EARL GREY, 1853, ang 
of SUBSEQUENT COLONIAL HISTORY. By the Right Hon, é. B 
ADDERLEY, M.P. Part I.—Colonies with Representative Governments, 
Demy 8v0. 28, 6d. [Just published, 


THE PARAGUAYAN WAR. 


THE PARANA; with INCIDENTS of the 


PARAGUAYAN WAR, pa SOUTH AMERICAN RECOLLECTIONS, from 
1861 to 1868, y THomas J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., FES, 
F.A.S.L., H.B.M. Consul for Rosario; Author of “ Niger-Tshadda-Binug 
Exploration,” “Impressions of Western Africa,” ‘‘Ten Years’ Wanderings 
amongst the Ethiopians,” ‘‘ Buenos Ayres and Argentine Gleanings,” &¢, 
1 vol. demy 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, — a Portrait of Field. 
Marshal Lopez, the Paraguayan President, cloth, 21 


READABLE SHORT-HAND—SELF. 


TAUGHT: being a System by which People can Teach themselves, Write the 
longest Word without lifting the pen, Read what they write, and Co 

with Friends at home or abroad on pleasure or business, It embraces a double 
set of Vowels, with Liquid Consonants grafted on the other letters ; together 
with a Diagram of Dots, and a Combination of Words in most familiar use 
into ready Sentences. The whole ete a System of Readable Short-Hand, 
Shortened. By MuRDO YounG. Demy 12mo, boards, 2s. 6d. (Now ready, 


BRITISH RAINFALL, 1868.—The DIS- 


TRIBUTION of RAIN OVER the BRITISH ISLES DURING the YEAR 
1868, as observed at about 1,500 Stations in Great Britain and Ireland, with 
Remarks on Various Experiments. Compiled by G. J. Symons, F.M.S., 
Member of the Scottish Meteorological Society. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 
cloth, 5s. (Published annually.) 


PROPOSED NEW LONDON RAILWAYS, 


&c.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of PROPOSED METROPOLITAN RAIL. 
WAYS, TRAMWAYS, and MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS for 
SESSION 1869 ; showing also the Sanctioned Lines and Railways in 

tion, with a List of the Plans numbered to correspond with the Map and the 
Private Bill Office List, the Names of the Engineers, and the Lengths of the 
Proposed Lines of the Metropolis. Scale, 4 inches to a mile ; size, 26 inches 
by 34. The Environs are also given on a smaller scale. In sheet, 2s. 6d,; 
mounted, in case, 5s. 


LONDON RAILWAYS and STATIONS.— 


STANFORD'S SPECIAL MAP of the RAILWAYS and STATIONS in 
LONDON and its ENVIRONS, on the scale of one inch to a mile; Coloured 
in Systems distinguishing the Lines open and in progress, and with all the 
Omnibus Routes clearly marked, showing at a glance how to reach any part 
of the Metropolis. Size, 26 inclies by 23. Accompanied by a GUIDE, giving 
the ROUTES of ALL the TRAINS running from every London Terminus, 
and especially showing the JUNCTION STATIONS where Passengers have 
to change carriages. Also the ROUTES of ALL the METROPOLITAN and 
SUBURBAN OMNIBUSES, with their Distinctive Colours and Names, the 
STEAMBOAT ROUTES, &c. Coloured, and folded in cover, with Guide, 
| price 3s. 6d. ; with the Map uncoloured, 1s, 6d. (Just published, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of CANADA and the 


ADJACENT REGIONS, including Parts of other British Provinces and of 
the United States. By Sir W. E. LoGaN, F.R.S., &c., Director of the Geo+ 
logical Survey of Canada. The Geology of Canada is derived from the results 
of the Canadian Geological Survey ; that of the other British Provinces from 
the labours of Dr. J. W. DAwson, Professors Jas. Rogps, J. B. Jukes, and 
others; while that of the United States is compiled under the authority of 
Professor JAMES HALL, from various sources mentioned in ** The Atlas of the 
Geology of Canada.” Scale, 25 miles to aninch. Eight sheets; size of each, 
24 inches by 21, £3 10s. Lvow ready. — 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS of PALESTINE. 


Taken expressly for the Palestine Exploration Fund, in 1865, 1866, 1867, by 
Sergeant H. PHILuips, R.E., under the Orders of Captain WIiLson, R.E., and 
Lieutenant WARREN, 

This beautiful Series “of Original Photographs now comprises 348 most 
interesting Views of the Cities, Villages, Temples, Synagogues, Churches, 
Ruins, Tombs, Seas, Lakes, Priests, Pilgrims, Inhabitants, &c., of the Holy 
Land and Jerusalem. 


Any Photograph may be had separa‘ ~ Mounted on a white board, size, 
13 inches by 11. 1s. 6d. A List of the of the Views, gratis, on application ; or per 
post for One Stamp. 


By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. 


NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS, with TRANS- 


LATIONS, &c. A Series of PHOTO- ZINCOGRAPHIC FACSIMILES of some 
of the most int g of our N 1 MSS., copied by Order of Her Majesty's 
Government, by Colonel Sir HENRY JAMEs, R.E., Director of the Ordnance 
Survey; with Translations and Introductory Notes by W. BasEvI SANDERS, 
Esq., Assistant-Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records. This Series, consisting of 
Royal Charters and Grats, and the Letters of Royal and Eminent or Remark- 
able Persons, has been selected under the direction of the Right Hon. Sir JoHN 
RoMILLy, Master of the Rolls; by THomas Durrus Harpy, Esq., Deputy- 
Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records; and includes some of the most remarkable 
original documents deposited in Her Majesty’s Office, together with a 
few from other repositories, including the most perfect Original Copy of 
Magna Charta now extant. They are not only of the highest historical 
interest, but at the same time illustrate the changes which have successively 
} occurred in our Language and Handwriting from the reign of William the 
Conqueror to the reign of Queen Anne. The Facsimiles are arranged c) 
nologically, and the Translations are interleaved so as to appear cots 
each page of the Facsimile of the Original Manuscripts. The Series is pub- 
| lished in Four Parts, complete, £3 4s, ; or separately, each Part 16s, 

| Part IV., just published, completing “the Series for England. 


Also, the 


NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


| LAND. Part I., 21s. 


of SCOT- 


LONDON: EDW. STANFORD, 6 axnp 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
AGENT, BY APPOINTMENT, FOR THE SALE OF THE ORDNANCE MAPS, 
G ADMIRALTY CHARTS. 
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THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


June 12, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


@— 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizzm 


SELINA —. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


“Miss Eden hi re given us a frankly written and chatty account of a very pleasant 
holiday passed by by “yh in ng Austrian Tyrol. Besides her acute observations of the habits 
and manners of the people, Miss Eden’s pages show signs of her a pogiation of natural 
cenery, and of the ob; of industry and art.”—Saturday 


yed her ho! our rs will have @ share in her leasure. Her 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 


SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Captain TowNsHEND, 2nd Life Guards. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


Townshend's book is -dingly fresh and t there 
tingly pleasant reading ; are few that 


THE LIFE of ROSSIN I, By H. Surgertanp 
with Portrait, 15s. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Her- 


wortH Dixon. DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS P. ‘ON, TO THE 
QUEEN. Fifth Edition, 8vo. 15s, 


CHEAP EDITION of NEW. AMERICA. 


By W. Hepwortn Drxon. Forming the New Volume of Hurst & BLACKETT’s 
STANDARD LIBRARY. With Portrait of the Author, bound, 5s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Orrenant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols, 


IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author 


of “ A Woman’s Trials.” 3 vo! 
“ An exceedingly stirring story.” —A thenewm. 


TRUE LOVE. By Lady Dr Beavcters, 


Author of A Summer and in 1 vol. 


Acharming story. The plot is skilfully interwoven. and carries 4 
the dén t. The characters are most 
true pathos work, and a keen sense of humour.” — 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs. 


Emoanrt, Author of “ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 


ADVENTURES of MRS. HARDCASTLE. 


By Lady CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols. 


WISE AS A SERPENT. By J. A. Sr. Jon 


Bryrue. 3 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. By Arsany Fonsranque. 
3 vols. 


ANNE SEVERIN. 


“ A Sister’s Story.” 3 vols. 


BREEZIE LANGTON. By Hawtey Smart. 


Second Edition, 3 vols. 


THE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 2 vols. 


By the Author of 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of 


“ Margaret’s Engagement.” 3 vols. (Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW AMERICAN WORK OF EUROPEAN INTEREST. 


This day, 1 vol. 8vo. with 100 Illustrations, 12s. 
(ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION.) 


OUR NEW WAY ROUND THE 
WORLD. 


By CHARLES C. COFFIN, of Boston, U.S.A. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON,& MARSTON. 
AND AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


This day, fep. 4to. 530 pp. 16s. 


LATIN PROVERBS AND 
QUOTATIONS, 


With Translations and Parallel Passages, and a Copious 
English Index. 


By ALFRED HENDERSON, 


‘A volume well worth addi to the library. "— Saturday Review. 
Z best of the kind that has been issued from the press." —. 
The distinguishing features the present collection are the 4 
ion to the translations, and 
The reader is thus pressed in way ver and compure the various 


reason tro Index with which it to 


En lish passages 
dex besed upon the 


This day is published, No. XXIII. 


Illustrated Monthly. 1s, 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


various Published and Original Sources. By F. W. HAWKINS. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 30s, 


ROME and VENICE, with other WANDER- 


INGS in ITALY in 1866-67. By Gxorck AuGustus SaLa. 1 vol. Svo. 


the BRAZIL. By Captain Ricnarp F, Burton, F.R.G.S8., &c. &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FATAL ZERO: a Novel. 


“Polly, a Village Portrait.” 2 vols. [Reddy this day. 


TWICE REFUSED: a Noyel. By CHARLES 


E. STIRLING. 2 vols. dey. 


STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kinostey, 


Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols. 


FALSE COLOURS: .a Novel. 


Tomas (Mrs. PENDER-CUDLIP), Author of “ Denis vols. 


THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


Novel. By J. M. Capes, Author of “ The Mosaic Worker’s Daughter,” &c, 
3 vols. (Ready this day. 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a New, Story. 3 vols. 
“The literary merits of this — entitle it to very high poate Nie 

pictures in the first volume charm us........ The dialogues are exceedingly veh 

sketches of natural sce are cenapeuie, We believe that a series of as ‘ane word- pictures 

could be gleaned from * Netherton-on-Sea’ as from any book eee blished........ T 

* Notes from * are so ori; have such a Dative humour. 

that we cannot part from pleasan t book without giving our readers a taste of their 


quality.” "— Contemporary for June. The of both on fall of 
incident."— Daily Telegraph. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; on, J Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. 
By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” xe. 3 vols. 

FOUND DEAD: a Novel. By the Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Bracs, of 


“ Love, or Marriage.” Second 
SIMPLE AS A DOVE: a Novel. By ‘ 
[Just ready. 


Author of “Olive Varcoe,” &c, 3 vols. 
NEVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies: a 
Novel. By Jonxn Gaunt. 2 vols. 
' NEW VOLUMES OF “TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS.” 


THE DOWER-HOUSE, by Annie Tuomas 


(Mrs. Penper-Cupur), Author of &e.. 
is now ready, price 2s. , 7 


RECOMMENDED to MERCY. By the Author of pet as 


upon Trust.” 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Just published, post 8vo. with Map, 3s. 6d. 


THE APPROPRIATION OF THE 
RAILWAYS BY THE STATE: 


A Popular Statement. 


By ARTHUR JOHN WILLIAMS, 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Ready, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


EIRENICON. 


Part Il.—Letters to the Very Rev. J. H. Newman. D.D., in ~— chiefly in 

regard to ti the Reverential Love due to the ever-blessed ‘Theoto! kos, and the 
Doctrine of her ‘ ‘Immaculate Conception,” with an Analysis of Cardinal de 

Turrecramata’s Work on the “ Immaculate Conception.” 


By E, B. PUSEY, DD. 


SOLD BY JAMES PARKER & CO., OXFORD AND 377 STRAND, LONDON; AND 
RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Now ready, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
THE SUFFERINGS OF JESUS. 
Part I.—Our Lord's Sufferings from the Hour of his Conception to the Night of 
His Betrayal. 
Part 11.—Our Lord’s Sufferings in His Passion. 
Composed by FRA THOME DE JESU, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE’ ORIGINAL PORTUGUESE. 


LONDON s SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, FLEET STREET. 


XUM 


ss ae PARKER & CO., OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON; AND 
BIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. | ' 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for JUNE: an: 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 
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REVIEW 


The Saturday Review. 


[June 12, 1869, 


MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S LIST. 


NEWMAN’S (J. H.) 


binge! SERMONS. Edited by the Rev. W. J. CoreLann, Rector of Farn- 
Essex, From the Text of the last Editions published by Messrs. 
ee, Complete in 8 vols. crown 8yo. each ds, 


NEWMAN’S (J. H.) SERMONS BEARING 


UPON SUBJECTS of the DAY. Edited by the Rev. W. J. CopELaND, 
Rector of Farnham. From the Text of the last Edition published by Messrs. 
Rivineron. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Printed uniformly with the “ Parochial and 
Plain Sermons.” (Jn the press. 


THE REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND: its History, Principles, and Results. a.p. 1514-1547, By Joun 
Hewry Buiunt, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford. 8vo. 16s. 

“The reader will gladly acknowledge the impartiality of treatment and liberality of tone 
which are consnionsas, in every pag. Itis distinctly alearned book. The author is nota 
secondhand retuiler of facts; he isa painstaking, conscientious student, who derives his know- 
ledge trom original sources. We have said that he does not command a brilliant style; but 


he is by no means a dull writer—-on the contrary, he is paaee readable, sometimes very | 


interesting, and shows considerable skill in the grouping and arrangement of his facts. 


SOI-MEME: a Story of a Wilful Life. Small 3% 


8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ The story wos ar of buoyancy and interest, incident being duly intermingled with conver- 
Some bits of description, as, thes of hire lane, are exquisite little 
idylls. This rs a work of genuine art.""—Cleriral 


* A vein of lofty, moral, and deep relizious feeling rane through the whole tale; and the 
author neither proses nor preaches "—Standard. 
* ‘There are many clever little bits of description, and excellent maxims worth remembering. 
The is all charmingly described.” — Monthly Packet. 
“A one ie, life-like story, charmingly told and gracefully written, and, what is better om. 
its tendencies are excellent. ‘he lessons it teaches are of the highest order.” —Zuropean 


MISS LANGLEY’S WILL: 


post 8vo, 21s. 


“ A good, well-written, and perfectly wholesome novel, which we can recommend to all our 
readers. It is a tale of ‘modern life "ed modern ‘ society,’ and, on the whole, is very true to 
real life..cocces We shall be glad to have more from the same hand."— Literary Churchman. 

* "The portraits are natural to a high degree, and the book as a whole is, though not exciting, 
thoroughly well worth reading.”"—Morning Star. 


THE LIFE of MADAME LOUISE de 


FRANCE, Daughter of Louis XV., known also as the Mother Térése de St. 
Augustin. By the Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Such record of deep, earnest, self-sacrificing piety. beneath the Parisian 


a Tale. 2 vols. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. 


PAROCHIAL and SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. 


| 


i 


Edited by 
M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Part L—The ELECTRA, 3s, 6d. 
Part IL—The AJAX. 3s. 6d. 
“Of echalasty ofttion of the Electra’ of Sophocles we cannot too highly 


whole play bears of the taste. Contie scholarship able editor 
Illustrations drawn from the literature of JA. - well as of "Sngland. and the: 
researches of the highest classical Notes, which are brief, clear, 
Phe hat fs something more than a mere schol: 
e int uction that ®@ mere ar—a 
| real taste and feeling. His criticism upon Schlegel's Temarks.on the* Electra’ are, we beliewe 
new, and y just.” — 
“We do t know whether the matter or the manner of this excellent commentary is 
deserving of the higher praise—the skill with Mr. Jebb has avvided, on one hand, the: 
critics: or the vereatllity which has enabled him in turn tay to 
critics, or the versa w en im in turn to é! 
verbal difficulties, and to illustrate the idioms of his author.” —thencewn. = 


By S. M.A., Author of “ Post-Mediwval Preachers,” &c. 


First and Second New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 
We have no guess to ger longer about a book which, apart from its didactic pesane sions, 
is an. amusing ‘and interesting of old stories and legends of the middle 
ages t all Gaze 
on his first visit to the varied field of medisval Mr. Baring-Gould should 
have culled as samples of its richness the most brilliant of the flowers that bloomed in it, is 
scarcely to be wondered at. But it shows how fertile is the soil when tap is oe to cull from 
it so goodly a second crop as that which he here presents to us. myths treated of in the 
present volume vary in interest—they are all curious and well worth reading.” 
otes and Queries, 


THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. By S. BARING-GouLD, M.A., Author of “ Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages.” 


Part L—HEATHENISM and MOSAISM. 8vo. [ia the press. 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES PREVIOUS 


to the DECLARATION of INDEPENDENCE (the Arnold Prize Essay, read 
in the Theatre at Oxford, June 9, 1869). By JoHN ANDREW Doy Le, B.A. of 
Balliol College. 8vo. 5s, 


DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, 


with English Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of Schools and rad 


Passmen at the Universities. Abridged by BrapLey H. ALrorp, M.A., | 
Vicar of Leavenheath, Colchester ; late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. | 


Crown 8vo. 10s, 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER: 


a Poem in Twelve Books. By Epwarp Henry Bickersreri, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Christ Church, Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. 
Third Edition, small 8vo. 6s. 


THE BOYLE LECTURES, 1868. 


THE WITNESS of the OLD TESTAMENT 


to CHRIST. The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1868. By the Rev. STANLEY 
LEeaTHES, M.A., Preacher at St. James's, Westminster, and Professor of 
Hebrew in King’s College, London. 8vo. 9s. 


“Mr. rae . Lectures are a Jearned and interesting argument in support of the existence, 


as a matter of fact, of a janic element inthe Old Testament Scriptures; and he very 
justly nan TH, “that this fact, if estabiished, would furnish a cround of appeal, not only to 
Christians, but to those non-Christian classes for whose benefit Robert Boyle designed his en- 
cowment. An argument from internal evidence of a broad and general character is, perhaps, 
the most widely apetel of all. for it appeals to facts which are in every one’s hands. Mr. Leathes 
discusses in detail several circumstances and passages in the Oid Testament, and shows, we 
think conelusively, “that if not Messianic, they mean nothing, in which case their existence is 
inexplicable, and ra cease to be of any value. He insists, moreover, with considerable furce 

3 in great pone independent of disputes respecting the and 


JUVENALIS SATIRAE. Edited b 


Srucox, M.A., Fellow and o— Lecturer of Queen’s Co! 
Thirteen Satires. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 
“ Of Mr. Simcox's *Juvenal’ we can onl oui terme of the highest commendation, 
e, unp | odapted to the wants of the schoolboy or of 
an. Itis clear,concise, and scrupu in shirking no real difficulty. The 
ted, epigrammatic ts of pens ‘satirist are everywhere well brought out, and the notes are 
in the sense of the term.” —London Review. 
fone of our favourite classics.” Spectator, 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Edited b 


CHARLES BiaG, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Ch 
Oxford, Second Classical Master of Cheltenham College. Vol. I., Books I, 
and i., with Introductions, 6s, 
in his *Th 
avcti tothe fal as al Gat Know or 
‘Thucydides, and the date at ar 3 he wrote, followed by a very masterly critique on some of 


characteristics as a writer.”—A um. 
“ While disclaiming absolute book, Mr. Bigg has so thoroughly dines 
well- writen 


the works of so many eminent predecessors in t! me field, and is evidently on 

intimacy with his author, as nay to inspire a well-pondered and 

introduction has formed a part of each link in the hitherto Me, Bigz, 
in addition to a general introduction. has given us an essay on * 

cydides,’ which no one can read without being im impressed wi with the the | learning ood pr a4 
brought to bear on the subject.” —Standard. 

* We need hardly say that these books are carefully edited 1 ys reputation of the editor is an 
assurance on this point. If the rest of the history jootinee with equal care, it must become the 
standard book for school and college purposes." all. 

* Mr. Bigg first discusses the tacts of the life of ‘Thucydides, ban passes to an Peiinene nnd 
into the date at which T ey wrote; and in the expatiates on some charac- 
teristics of Thucydides essays are remark abl well written, in their 
ms, and ase give the student much insight Thucydides, 

d its relation to his own times, and to to the A Museum. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE. 


Edited by G. H. Hestop, M.A., and Assistant-Tutor of Queen's 
College, Oxford ; Head-Master of St. 


Parts I. and Il.—The OLYNTHIACS and the PHILIPPICS, 


price 4s, 64. 
“ The ani wxtsitiatilebiemaitie be commended for the exclusion of superfluous malter 
than for the en of what iv = Red Well-known. works are not quoted, but simply 
referred to, and information which ve been p usly acquired is omitted ” 


ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. Edited by 
W. C. Gres, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Classical 
Lecturer at Queen’s College. 

Part I—The ACHARNIANS and the KNIGHTS. 4s 
Part I1.—The CLOUDS. 3s. 6d. 


Part I1].—The WASPS. 3s. 6d. 


“ There is a thoughtful and intelligent introduction prefixed to thine ga of the “Closta 
It goes over the old grounds, of course, and deals with the ti 
in his attack on Socrates and his teaching?’ Mr. Green is of the ae r At those who ined 
he was; bat that, wit er he was somewhat narrow ons bigoted ; * violently Conservative ura 


thorough Tory.” He too hastily identified ith what he held to be « dangerous classy 

the Sophists ; the man when he wanted to ridicule the class. Mr. Green 

betrays a secret inclination to pelliate this m tation of the g of 

but he does not allow » to h so far with as to relieve the satirist or comic poet 

= blame, althoug is excuses for it hie distinction between the earlier teaching 
the later doctri: of Socrates.” 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. Edited by Josx 


EpwIn Sanpys, B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, and Lecturer 
at Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Part L—AD DEMONICUM et PANEGYRICUS. 4s. 6d. 


“ This is one of the most excellent works of that excellent series, the ‘Catena Classicorum.” 
Isocrates has not received the attention to which the simplicity of his style and the purity 
of his Attic language entitle him as a means of education, Now that we have so 
able an edition of two of his works best adapted +A such a purpose, there will no longer be 
uny excuse for this neglect. For ¢ und of editing, it will bear com- 
parison with the best, whether E: nglish or foreign. Besides an ample supply of exhaustive 

notes of rare excellence, we find in it valuable remarks on the vatyle of Isocrates and the state 
of the text, a table of various readings, a tist of editions, and a special introduction to each 
piece. Asin other editions of this series, short summaries of the argument are inserted in 
suitable places, and will be found of great service to the student. The commentary embraces 
explanations of difficult with instructive remarks on grammatical and 
derivation an yq jionally the 
attention is culled ‘the moral sentiment or implied in the text. ith all 
of founded on a diligent study of the and latest F- 
there | is no excess of matter and no waste of words. elegance of the exterior is 
with the intrinsic worth of the volume.""—A theneum. 


A PERSII FLACCI SATIRARUM LIBER. 


Edited by A. PRETor, Cambridge, Classical Lecture? 
of Trinity Hall. 3s. 6d. 


“ This is one of the ablest editions published in the ee Classicorum ' under the super 
intendence of Mr. Holmes and Mr, Bigg. Mr. Pi has adopted in his edition a plan W! 
he detends on a general principle, but ‘which has really its true defence in the special 
arities of his author. Mr. Pretor has given his readers translations of almost al: the d 
passages. We think he has done so wisely in this jones for the allusions and constructions are 
80 obscure that neip is necessary. He has also portiousarly full in notes. 
Ile has thought and written wi every means to get at the 
meaning of his author. has gone many sources for filusteation, And hss 
produced what we may fairly regard as the best edition of Persius in Engtish.” 


PLACE, LONDON ; HIGH STREET, Basnsiesatenin TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


i ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, i in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, June 12, 1869. 
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} ot hope and faith, let appearances be what they may. ere from out of the Court and fami 
ii of louis XV. there issues this Madame Louise, whose life is set before us as a specimen of 
ealm and unworldly devotion—of a devotion, too, full of shrewd sense and practical adminis- 
| trative talent—as any we have ever met with.” —Literary Churchman. 
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